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PREFACE. 


` Tus essay, in its original form, was published at 
Caleuttta during thé last year (1860.) It consists of 
two volumes, in the . Hindi language, and is entitled 
Shad-dars'ana-darpana, and **Hindu Philosophy examined 
by a Benares Pandit.” -Scarcely a page of those volumes, 
however, is here reproduced without much change. To say 
nothing of less important alterations, whole chapters haye 
been retrenched, and others have been inserted. The 
notes, throughout, are new. These, equally with the text, 
are the work of Pandit Nílakantha; a very few excepted, 
which the nature of their contents will suffice to distinguish. 
The Shad-dars'ana-darpana was addressed to a section 
of the author's countrymen. But the pride of the native 
literati forbids them to have dealings with their vernacular ~ 
beyond the narrow range of social occasions. Moreover, 
the technicalities of philosophy, among the Hindus, are as - 
yet drawn solely from the Sanskrit. Only a meacr= - 
number of those technicalities are popularly employed: 4 
of such as are thus employed, not one in ten is fully 
comprehended by the vulgar. This being the case, the author, 
as.might have been anticipated, discovered, that his Hindi — 


missionary, mainly for the use of his fellow-evangelizers, and 
of Hindu students of English who may wish to acquaint 
themselves with the abstruser matters of their ancestral 
religion. . 


ed 


drawn up by Colebrooke, will be found well-nigh indispen- _ 
jsable asa preparation for understanding what is here  . 

presented to the reader. Later writers in the same  - 
| department will, asa rule, be much more likely to mislead 


ENEO 


||than to render any solid assistance. From-this stricture a 
|j|reservation must, however, be made in favour of the 
-|| Reverend Professor Banerjea, whose Dialogues onthe Hindu 
i Philosophy ave a mine of new and authentic indication 
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- labours had been to little purpose. As for this translation, - si 
it was undertaken, at the instance of an estimable 


1 A familiarity with the sketches of Hindu philosophy : : = 
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What from the elucidations of that learned gentleman, and 
those of Pandit Nilakantha, it should seem, that, in order 
really to penetrate the mysteries of Hinduism, we could 
scarcely do better than commit ourselves to the guidance 
of Christianized Brahmans. 

There are scores of terms, belonging to the nomencla- 
ture of Hindu philosophy, precise equivalents of which 
have not yet been wrought out for us with the help of the 
Latin and Greek. Of the terms in question there are not 
a few which the translator of these pages has been the first 
to dress in a European garb; and, that he has had other 
than moderate success, is more than he can venture to 
suppose. Colebrooke and his successors have, indeed, 
elaborated many close and felicitous renderings. Still, 
they have left much unattempted, and something to be 
amended. Had the translator departed from “nature,” 
as representing prakriti,* he would hardly have done 
amiss. Again, “ monification” conveys a very much nearer 
conception of vritti,+—denoting several of the ** evolutions” 
of the “internal organ,”—than is conveyed by “ affection.” 
These and many other improvements were thought of when, 
unfortunately, it was too late, save at the risk of entailing 
confusion, to introduce them. 

* “ Originant" might answer, or “ evolvant;” and “ originate," or “ evolute,” 
for vikriti. 5 à : Í 


* The Greeks agreed with the cosmogonies of the Kast in driving all sensible . 
forms from the indistinguishable. The latter we find designated as the TO | 
EA ^ ` , s *. Peers e o0 
apoppov, the bdwp Tpokoo-tKov, the «aos, as the esecntially unintelligible, ^ 
yet necessarily presumed, basis or subposition of all positions. That it is, scienti- | 


fically considered, an indispensable idea for the human mind, just as the mathematical 
point, &c. for the geometrician ;—of this the various systems of geologists and 
cosmogonists, from Burnet to La Place, afford, rtreng persumption. As an idea, it 
must be interpreted as a striving of the mind to distinguish being from existence, 
—or potential being, the ground of being containing the possibility of existence. 


from being actualized. Coleridge's Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare, Vol, II., p. 197 ! 


+ See pp. 44, 45 and 183, for the characteristics of vritti. 
+ A single one was introduced, Between pp. 35 and 81, “sentience” and its 
conjugates are frequently pnt for chaitanya, &c. See the second note at p. 128. It 


was Colebroke, Professor Wilson, and others who herein set the example which the | | 


translator for a while unadvisedly followed. 


In a considerable uumber of places, '* God” is substituted for I's'wara. On this | 
point, as regards the Sánkhya and the Yoga, see the S¢nkhyasdra,-—in the Bibliotheca | 


Indica,—Preface,p. 2, foot-note. 


tt Sonl,” in an accommodated sense, has been chosen to stand for j£va or jivatman. { 3 
See the notes at pp. 2, 152, and 153. In the latter part of III., 5, inadvertently, and |. 
yetnaturally enough, “soul” will be found used, more than once, for *'the| 


imgpiritual part of the soul,"—as a Hindu would be compelled to express himself, At 
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A glossary has been omitted solely from want of 
leisure to prepare one. In fact, the necessity which lay 
upon the translator, of executing his task against time, if 
he executed it at all should excuse many of the defects 
which will be seen to mark his performance. Pandit 
Nilakantha’s disquisitions were certainly well worthy of 
being brought before the public. Even the most advanced 
of European Sanskrit scholars may therefrom reap 
instruction. To such, and to many others who will value 
them, they might have remained unknown for years, or 
altogether, had not the translator done for them what he 
has here done to the best of his opportunities. 

This. work has had the great advantage of being 
criticized, in its proof-sheets, by the Reverend Dr. Kay, of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. By the obliging assistance of 
the learned and acute Principal, both the author and the 
translator have profited largely. 


Came Biragam, JupunPonE District : 
Christmas, 1861. 


—— id 
a 


p. 284, 1. 5. “ soul” occurs twice, where ‘ 

of the same page, in place of “I’s'wara, no less than the soul,” read 'I'a^wara no 

less than every other individuated spirit.” A few more similar mistakes, the result 

of unavoidable haste, aro noted at the end cf the volume. : 
Norr.—The First Edition was published by the Caleutta Christian "Tract and 


Book Society. The Second Edition is issued with the kind consent of the Society s 
Committee. . : 


spirit” is intended. In the fourteenth line 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


EXPLANATIONS OF SOME TECHNICAL TERMS. 


The Rational Refutation was translated by Dr. Fitz-Edward 
Hall from the Hindi. The author, in a Paper on The Hindu 
Philosophies, in the Indian Church Quarterly Review fur April 1891, 
states that the technical terms of Hindu Philosophy are not always 
correctly rendered in English. Some of the principal, as explained 
in the above Paper, are therefore given below : 


“ An atom (paramónu) is the minutest portion of earth, water, &c. ; 
it is invisible, intangible, in short, inappreciable by any of the Senses ; 
and it is incapable of further division. There is no word for Akásá in 
English. The word “ ether," by which it is sometimes translated, is mis- 
leading. Itis like space in every respect except this, that it is imagined 
to be the material cause of sound. Manas is translated by English authors 
by ‘mind.’ Bat manas is not mind. It is a material interval organ, 
Akásá, Kála (time) and Manas are believed to be substances (druvya),” 

“Tt is the custom of English Authors to translate Prakriti by 
* Nature? Prakriti is composed of three material subgtaucer, called sattwa, 
rajus, and tamas; these words are translated by English Authors, ‘ good- 
ness,’ 'passiou, and ‘darkness’ respectively. Who will suppose that 
goodness, passion and darkness are material substances out of which the 
whole material universe is evolved ?” 

“ Suttwa, Rojas, and Tamas, in the Sankhya system, are so called not 
because they are themselves goodness, passion, and darkness, but. from 
the effects which they are supposed to produce. The effects of Sativa 
are good ; such as clearness of understundiug, calmness, peace, dc. The- 
effvcts of Rajas are passion, attachment to the world and its pleasures. — 
The effects of Tamas aie stupidity, I have huzarded some speculations that 
by such words as Prakriti, saltwa, rajas, lamas, buddhi (intellect) ahankdra 
(self-consviousness) &v., differeut things were originally understood, the 
very things which those terms siguify, bnt. gradually their meaning 
was changed, and the authors have come to understand by them 
quite different things. See Rational Refutation, pp, 44-45.” 

_ ‘ As the Sáukhyas say that the universe is evolved from Prakriti, so 
the Vedáutists say that it is evolved from mdyd, or ajndna, that is 
ignorance. Mdyd (illusion) or ignorance is the material cause of the 
universe, Like Prakriti, it is composed of sattwa, rajas, and tamas,” 

“The Sáukhya and theVedánta teach that appreheusion, will, activity 
pleasure; pain, &., are not qualities of the soul, butaire vrittis of the antah- 
karana, and they are only reflected in the soul, Vritéiis an affection of the 
antukkarano, which is evolved from it, and is a modification (pariná- 
mit) of it; just as the antakkaranu itself is evolved from Prakrili aud is a 
modification of it. Now they say that the uufuhkurana is the internal 
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SECTION I. 


rer PESE PS ewes 


CHAPTER 1. 


On the Uses of an Examination of the Hindu Philosophical Systems ; 
with an Enumeration of these Systems, and a Sketch of the Plan 
to be pursued in the present Treutise. 


I purpose, in this book, to discuss succinctly. the six philo- 
sophical Systems (Dars‘auas) of the Hindus. The fundamental 
anthorities of the Hindu religion are the Vedas, the Smritis,* the 
Puránas, &c.; not the Systems. Of these the staple is argument. 
But they profess to derive their views from the Veda and other 
sacred books. Independent authority, as to those views, they 
disclaim. Hence it might be supposed, that, in examining the 
Hindu religion, a discussion of the Systems would be quite unneces- 
sary. Such discussion has, however, these advantages :— 

Ist. The six Systems are not held, by the Hindus, to be the 
work of ordinary men, but of Rishis;t and they are adjudged 
an equality of rank with the Smritis, the Puránas, &c., which are 
reputed to have similar authorship. If then, on investigation, 
errors are proved to exist in the former, doubt must attach to the 
credit of the latter. When it is shown that the very Rishis are 
wrong, and made gross mistakes in writings by which they 
undertake to communicate to the world the knowledge of truth 
and the means of salvation, who can esteem any statement de- 
serving of confidence, simply because it emanated from a Rishi ? 

2ndly. Though vulgar Hindus are indifferent to, and un- 
acquainted with, the dogmas established in the Systems, yet those 
dogmas are highly considered by the learned. To them those 


* “The laws of the Hindus, civil and religious, are, by them, believed to be 
alike founded on revelation, a portion of which has been preserved in the very 
words revealed, and constitutes the Vedas, esteemed, by them, as sacred writ. 
Another portion has been preserved by inspired writers, who had revelations present 
to their memory, and who have recorded holy precepts, for which a divine sanction 
is to.be presumed. This is termed Smriti, recollection, (remembered law,) in 
contradistinction to S'rnti, audition, (revealed law).” Colebrooke. 

Rather, a code of memorial law is meant by Smriti, as in the text. Again, 
any composition of a man supposed to be inspired may be denominated Smriti. - 

+ Primarily, in the Hindu mythology, Rishi signifies a holy sage to whom some 
portion of tho Veda is said to havo been revealed. Ina vagae sense, the word 
denotes an inspired man. 3 : 
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dogmas, concerning God, the world, its origin, the soul,* it 
bondage, emancipation, and so on, are, as it were, the root and lif, 
of the Hinda religion; while the narratives, and tales, and ritual 
matters of the Vedas, Smritis, Puranas, &c., may be viewed as it 
branches. To the learned so excelleut do those doctrines appear 
and so fully accordant with reason, that they cling to them with 
the strongest affection; and the cord of this affection holds them 
fast to the Hindu faith. It is, therefore, my firm conviction, that 
if they saw those doctrines to be faulty, and discarded them, they | 
would be led to lose all regard for Hinduism. Aud such a result | 
would, with God's blessing, attend candid enquiry. E 

8rdly. There is no question that the authors of the systems, | 
and their great expositors, were, in their way, most intelligent 


and learned men, and acute investigators. But, since, in spite | 


of all the energy they threw into their search after truth they 


fell into serious errors, it is evident how extremely difficult it is | 
for men to arrive, by their own wisdom, at the true knowledge | 
of God. Add to this, that sages, as in India, so in all other | 
countries, have herein failed. Hence, that system, it is established, | 
is divine, which propounds correct views of God and of His right | 


path. 
My prayer is, that God may have mercy upon you. Relinquish- 


ing partiality, and with a desire for the salvation of your souls, as | 
yon would reach the right path, may you ponder what I nm about; 


to set forth. 
The six Systems are the Nyáya, Vais'eshika, Sáukhya, Yoga, 
MimSn<6, and Ved4&uta. They are also called the six Sfstras.f 


The Sénkhya and the Yoga agree in all essentials; save that the | 
former does not acknowledge God, while the latter does. Hence, | 
occasionally, in Hindu books, both are denominated Sáukhya; the 


one, atheistic, and the other, theistic. In many places, also, the | 
Mimén-4 is styled the prior Mímánsá, and the Vedanta, the latter 
Mimán-&. The reason of this is, that they are alike concerned 
with discussing statements of the Veda. The prior Mímánrá 
pertains to its ritual section; and the latter Mímánsé, to its scienti- 
fic section. This section, being at the end (anta) of the Veda, is 
named Vedánta. Thousands of authors, from remote antiquity 
down to recent times, have written treatises on the six Systems. 
Among these are some known by the name of Sútras, or Aphorisms, 
which are reckoned the basis of all the rest, and are referred, by | 
the Hindus, to Rishis. Thus, the Ny4ya is ascribed to Gotama, or: 


$i 
i 


* Throughout these pages, ‘soul’ is need, in an accommodated sense. to trans: 
late jiva; n term not applied to the Divine Spirit, while it is employed of men, 
gods, and all other persons. As these have souls, sn, it is thought, have all things 
animal and vegetable. 

+ By this word, in its wider acceptation, is denoted a body of teaching, revenled, 
or of human origin, concerned with any subject whatsoever, 
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Akshapála; the Vais'eshika, to Kanáda, or Kanabhaksha; the 
Sáukhya, to Kapila; the Yoga, to Patanjali; the Miménsa, to 
Jaimini ; and the Vedanta, to B&daráyana. . 

The plan which I have resolved upon for criticizing the six 
Systems is this. In the first place I shall exhibit those doctrines 
which, with slight deductions, are common to all the Systems; and 
then those distinctive doctrines of all the Systems, save the 
Vedanta, which are especially worthy of examination. In the 
third section I shall canvass the characteristic doctrines of the 
Vedanta. The distinctive tenets of the other five Systems I shall 
deal with in this wise, I have remarked above, that the S&nkhya 
and the Yoga consent in all important respects but one. On the 
ground of this general unanimity, I shall treat of their doctrines 
together. Then I shall speak of one or two articles of the Mímánsá, 
which are deserving of attention. As for the Nyáya and the 
Vais'eshika, the learned recognize a close affinity between them. 
They concede that, for the greater part, nothing found in the one 
is repugnant to anything occurring in the other, and that, in fact, 
they supplement each other.* ludeed, Hindus who now-a-days 
write on the Nyáya, combine the Vais'eshika with it.t The dis- 
crepant opinions of these two Systems I shall pass by unnoticed. 
Their other opinions I shall take account of conjoindy: An 
examination of all the Systems will then follow, in the manner 
about to be stated. 

Many aud voluminous are the books concerned with the six 
Systems ; and they handle a large variety of topics. I do not, by 
any means, undertake to pass all these topics under review, but 
only such as are most considerable. Many of them are common to 


* The seven Vnis'eshika predicaments are thus spoken of by Wife, 
> S An A : 
Panchtnana Bhattacharya: Gq *g Gaal AARNE aa faqanrarcafa— 


WI: | Siddhénta-muktévali on the first couplet of the Bhdshd-parichchheda, 


“ And these categorics are well-known in th 
the views of the Naiyáyikas." 


t anne aquaria 1 
rarer fagar TAMAS: d 


“The Tarka-sangraha, i. c., Tract on the Categories, 
learned Annam Bhaíta, with a view to rendering the unin 
the doctrines of Kanéda and of the Nyáya." 

Thus ends tho Varka-sangraha, a Nyfya manual. The couplet has been 
translated in accordance with Annam Bhatta’s explanation of it in his Tarkadzpikd, 

Such books as that jnst cited, the Muktdval£, and many more, might fairly—in 
respect of their subject-matter, and of the fact that they ignore the Nyáya 
Aphorisms,—be entitled to the appellation of Vais'eshikn treatises, were it not that 
on topics where the Nyáya and the Vais'eshika deviate, as concerning the kinds of 


pront, the doctrines of the former are strenuously maintained as against those of 
e latter, E 


e Vais'eshika, and are not opposed to 


was composed by the 
structed proficients in 
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all the Systems; while, as to some, the Systems differ among 
themselves diametrically. Hence, if we investigate any one System 
thoroughly, our decisions will affect no small portion of the others, 
To me the Nyáya and the Vais eshika seem most reasonable of all, 
Not to mention their claims to preference on other accounts, they 
acknowledge a God, eternal and omnipotent ; and so are superior 
to the Sánkhya, and to the Mímánsá, which deny God; and to the 
Vedanta as well,—which identifies souls with Deity. Ishall, there. 
fore, apply a searching scrutiny to the whole of theleading opinions 
ofthe Nyáya and Vais'eshika. First of all, however, I shall dispose 
of a few peculiar doctrines of the Sánkhya and Miímánsá, which 
call for observation. As was before said, those dogmas of the 
Yoga, iu respect of which it deviates from the Nyáya aud 
Vais'eshika, will be included in treating of the Sáukhya; and I 
shall dilate on the specialities of the Vedánta in the last section of 
the volume. 

It should be borne in miud that, in this work, I shall present 
the tenets of the Nyáya and Vais'eshika, not simply as they are 
expressed in the .Aphorisms, but as they have been developed by 
authors of a later date, both ancient and modern. For, though 
the Hindus think otherwise, I suspect a difference between 
the Aphorisms and the treatises founded on them. For instance, | 
these treatises dwell at much length on the subject of God, and | 
adduce numerous arguments in proof of His existence. Indeed, it , 
is ordinarily believed, iu the present day, that the capital end of | 
the two Systems in question is, to prove that there is a Deity :* but | 
it is a singular fact that nothing of this transpires in their Aphorisms. 
In only a single one of the Nyáya Aphorisms do we find God so 


*Tn a work of modern date, where an atheist is represented as having put to 
silence antagonists belonging to divers Hindu persuasions, a Tárkika (or Naiyáyika) | 
is looked to, by the company, as the last refuge in defence of the belief in a God. | 


c AN in. y c T. $ | 
gare fendi aaa ua afanan A WHO] Vidwanmoda. | 
tarangini, Ms., fol. 4, verso. ‘When tho Vedántin, hearing this, was confounded, | 
they all turned their eyes towards the face of the Tárkika^ } 

The following couplet, which has not been traced beyond oral tradition, at once | 
illustrates the irreverence of the Hindu mind, and shows that the Nyáya is prized as | 
the stronghold of theism. ‘I'he verses are reported—falscly, it is hoped—to have been 
uttered by Udayana A'chárya, a very celebrated ancient Naiyáyika; in fact, the 

` foremost cf Naiyáyika writers after Gotama, the author of the Aphorisms, and | 
Vütsyáyana, his scholiasí, both of whom ara reputed inspired. It is said that | 
Udayana, after the trouble of a pilgrimage to the temple of Jagannátha at Pooree, | 
found the door shut, on his arrival. Upon this, the impatient logician thus delivered | 
himself, addressing inhospitable divinity : 


gagaan WIHSSRI add | 
sad ates aa qe feafa: 1 


** Thou art drunk with the inebriation of majesty: me thou scornest. But let | 
the Bauddhas show themselves, and upon me will depond thy very existence,” 


- 
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much as named ; and it does not indubitably appear from that, that 
the author of the Aphorisms believed in Him. In that place, God 
is declared to be the Maker of the world. But it should be known, 
that the writer of the Nydéya-sitra-vrittt offers two interpretations 
of the aphorism referred to, and of the two that succeed it. Accord- 
ing to the first of those interpretations, the first of ‘the three 
aphorisms does not enunciate the view of the author, hut is given as 
the view of an opponent ; and the two ensuing aphorisms are for the 
purpose of refuting it. The expositor, however, understands that 
his author did not intend to deny the divino origination of the world, 
but only to assert that God cannot be the Maker of the world, 
independently of the works of souls. At the same time, the expositor 
states that, by some, the purport of the three aphorisms is taken 
otherwise, that is to say, as designed to establish God’s existence.* 


* The three aphorisms referred to will here be given, with the drift of the 
commentator’s remarks, 


c D c d 

The firstis: Zat: ANT JRA Regg | “God is the cause, 
since the works of souls (purusha) are found to be ineffectual ” 

This, in the first place, is assumed to be asserted by an opponent who rejects the 
dogma—taken for granted, by the commentator, to be held by Gotama—that God 
and the works of souls ure, in concort, the cause of the universe, On one supposi- 
tion, the opponent is, to all appearance, a Vedántin, whose meaning is, “ God is the 
sole cause,” i, e., agrecably to one presumed Vedanta view, “sole and material 
cause” of the universe, and, agreeably to another view, undoubtedly Vedántic, 
its “sole and illusory-material cause.” ‘Ineffectual ;” viz., on some occasions. 
“ The works of souls are found to be” so. Hence, they are not to be accounted 
a cause, 

But it is to a second interpretation that the commentator evidently accords his 
preference. This interpretation supposes an objector to urge simply, that God 


alone, since the works of souls are ineffectual, is the Author of the universe, 
independently of such works, 


X 

Gotama replies: «Tf qaqa Romar: | “Not so: since, in default 

bz] 
of the works of souls, there is no production of effects.” 

In expliention, the commentator argues, resisting the Vedántin, that, innsmuch 
as God, in his system, is devoid of volition, if He alone were the cause o£ the universe, 
everything would be produced at all times, and be uniform in character. The worka 
of souls must, by consequence, be conjoined with God, in order to an origination of 
the universe. 

Anticipating the objection, that, if such weight be attached, as in the last 
aphorism, to the works of souls, resort must be had to the fiction, that the efforts of 


souls never miss of their end, the Rishi pronounces: dere: | “The 


hz] 
. efforts of souls are, at times, no cause of effects, because the non-production thereof is 
caused by that default of works.” h 


That is to say, when a man, for instance, is unsuccessful, his failure is duo to 
want of merit. 

In conclosion, the commentator informs us that the construction of the apho- 
risms, adopted by some, is as follows.‘ Gotama/s purpose is to establish Gcd’s existence, 
He begins by laying down that God is Author of the universe ; and he repels the 
notion that souls can be so; as they sometimes fail of bringing their efforts to 
bear, and thus prove themselves to fall short of omniscience. A Mímánsaka 
antagonist rejoins, in the second aphorism, that itis not co, But for the works of 
Souls, he contends, effects cannot be produced : therefore, the good and evil works 
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In a mater so beset with doubt, it is difficult to arrive at 
certainty. 

. And, again, the name of God nowhere shows itself in the 
Vais'eshika Aphorisms. In a few of them there is a pronominal 
prefix—tad—which the commentators explain as referring to God.* 
But I do not mean to enter upon this nice matter. I shall consider 
the Ny&ya and the Vais'eshika doctrines as they are set forth by 


CHAPTER 2. 


Of the Dogmas common to nearly all the Systems ; and of the 
Dogmas peculiar to each of them, the Vedanta excepted. | 


I shall first speak of those points on which almost all the 
Systems are consentaneous. 

Tt appears, even on the most cursory inspection of the Sys- 
tems; that, the Mimánsá apart, their end is, to inculcate expedients 
for salvation. t 


of souls suffice, through merit and demerit, to account for the universe; and Ged 
may be dispensed with. To this the answer of Gotama is, that the works of souls 
cannot of themselves be the cause of the universe, since they are effectual only 


under God's directing. 
See the Nydya-stitra-vrilli, pp. 175-177 ; Bock iv, Aphorisms 19, 20, & 21. 


. * The third aphorism, for ono, is as follows: dadda Ala Aa l 
S'ankara Mis'ra says of this:  afeataqeneaaty gfugdas maa | 
s» c 


“The tad refers to God,—thcugh Ile is not previously mentioned,—because of His i 
being well-known," According to this comment, the aphorism signifies: “The | 
Veda is anthoritative, as being God's declaration.” But S'ankara, uncertain whether | 


P TH 5 S . Co 
his first exposition be tenable, gives, as a second: gf afata afated THAT 


qafa | “Or, the tad refers to ‘ virtue’ ; because juxtaposed.” In this caso, 


the meaning is, that the Veda has authority, by reason that it treats of virtue, 
Dharma, ‘ virtue,’ is the last word of the preceding aphorism, the seccnd. 
Vais'eshika-stitropaskara, Ms., fol. 3, recto. 


= ou. SOLOA 
tagare q qoram e ATA: | 
Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhashya, p. 5, “But of the Sánkhya system the foremost 
matters are, the aim of the soul, viz., emancipation, and the means of compassing 
it, t. e„ the discrimination of soul from nature,” 


a c 

SY AAC qui HIPH: | Nydya-sútra-vritti, p. 198. “Now 

tho-paramount purpose of this system is emancipation.” ; E 
- rs . SA I SKY = = 

. SRATSAASAT: Terry areas Ga Farrar SAT | 

S'ankara A'cháryn on the Brahma-stitra: Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 22. “ For 

the destruction of this misconception, the source of all evil, and for the acquisition of 

the knowledge of the oneness of spirit, are all Vedanta disquisitions taken in hand.” 

The commentator, Hámánanda, observes that the acquisition indicated leads to 

emancipation, 1 


i 
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Again, according to all of them alike, ignorance is the chief 
cause of bondage.* And ignorance is this, that the soul, though 


To anything beyond a very superficial acquaintance with the Mi-ndnsé the 
author does not pretend : and yet ho is not, on this score, at all in arrear of ninety 
and nine pandits in every hundred. In seven paragraphs, beginning with that to 
which this note is subjoined, as many articles of belief are reckoned up. So faras 
he is aware, the last three are held, without any deviation from their general 
character, in the Mimfusd; whereas the first four are, he believes, wholly rejected 
by it. The Mímáneá scheme of philosophy, as laid out by the most accredited 
writers on it, is not known to deal with emancipation and other high spiritual 
topics. Only some recont anthors, it should seem, hold a different Innguage, and 
would raise the Mimánsá to a level with the other more conspicuous Systems. 
Thus, Laugikshi Bhiskara, in his Pürva-mémánsdrtha-sangraha, has these words : 


Sade aH AAT: A a aAA TAI 
ora sta ara | 

aq mS erem ay gel aria ga | 

aq agate arta at esr AT d 
zf aRar YAA | “When it, duty, is performed with intent of 


oblation to God, it becomes the cause of emancipation. And let it not be said that 
there is no authority for observance of duty with such intent; since there is, as such, 
in that sacred record the Bhagavad-gitd, this precept: ‘Whatever thon doest, 
whatever thou eatest, whatever thon olferest in fire, whatever thon bestowest away, 
whatever austerity thou practisest, Kaunteya, do itas an oblation to me.’ ” See the 
Bhagavad-gitd, 1x., 97. z 


How, it is obvious to enquire, since the Mímánsá is atheistic, can this be other 
than an innovation ? 


* faqqaraenrarasm qg: | Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 44. 


“Bondage is held, in. our system, to result from the reverse of Enowledge, i. c, 
from ignorance of tho twenty-five principles." - 


THE RAAT qN e afian- 


TRR IIAN: | Vijnána Bhikshu's Pátanjala-bhħáshya-várttika, MS., ful. 


69. verso ; on the second quarter of ihe Yoga-sátra, ''* Hence’, therefore, the first 
affliction, among five, is ignorance, the main cause, i. e., the seed that prodnces, this 
aggregate of miseries made np o everything perceptible”. À 


aaa haar egg ATT aaaea: | 


Second aphorism of the Nydya-stiira. “ Misery, birth, activity, defect, error: when 
any one of these is removed, all that precede it go with it; and then ensnes emauci- 
pation.” A. beginning can be made, however, with ignorance only. This is the 
ground of all, and the cause of misery. : 

' From the third quotation in the Ins& note it is clear that tho Vedánta considera 
misconception, that is to say, misapprehension, to be the grent cause of bondnge. 

By ‘ignorance’ we are not to understand the absence of knowledge, but 
erroneous apprehension, misconception. In the onomastica of Amara and Hema- 


chandra, the synonyme of ajndna and avidy& is aham-mati, STATA fare smf: l 
Amara-kosa. REPRE EI | Hatma-kos'a, Kesl:fra Swámin says, in his 


L3 


" 
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distinct from the mind,* the senses, and the body, identifies itself 


gloss on Amara: “ The notion ‘I’ is called aham-mati, because there is, in it, the con. | 
coit of that's being soul which is not soul :” viz., the mind, the body, and tholike;ag | 


is taught in the Systems, The Sanskrit runs: aa Aa Aaa rA AAR] | 

cartam | Clearly, this is not mere want of knowledge or right apprehension, | 

but something positive. Vachaspati Mis'ra says : faqaalsaraarag Wr afg- 
b] 


c ies ES T : 
GH: | Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 44. “Wrong notion is ignorance, nescience, which is a 


property of the intellect.” In like manner says Vijnana Bhikshu: Ad va 
rs fas ametis fr a Raraga gaara aA: aA- 


STAAL | Sdánkhya-pravachana-bháshya, p. 88. “And, for this very reason, 


nescience is not a negation, but a distinct sort of consciousness, opposed to érue 
science. Thus it has been laboriously established, in the Yoga-bhdshya, by the 


divine Vyasa.’ A little before this we read: 4 GeCfaaenlsalsulaaay | 
2 


't And non-discriminntion, in this system, isnot simply a negation.” * Non-discrimina- | 
tion’-—is, on the showing of the context, one with avidyd, ‘nescience’ or * false 


knowledge. The author of the Nydya-sütravritti says, at p. 168: faqaay | 
c ` : | 
feeqrararqeqa Pr Sema from: | “Wrong notion, equivalent to which is | 


false apprehension, is incorrect conviction.” As mithyd-jndna is used to signify 
that special misapprehension which estops release from the world, so, in the Sanskrit 
vocabularies, mithyámati, ‘false conception’, is given to express misapprehension in 


general. Thus Amara and Hemachandra : aafia Aa: | In short, | 


whenever the words ajnina mithyd-jndna, avidyd, &c., occur in the technical use of 
the Systematists, they must be taken to denote something positive, and not 
negations. Dr. Ballantyne says: “According to the Naiyáyikas, ajndna is merely, | 
the privation (abhdva) of jndna.” Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy | 
&o, p. xxxiv. That ajnána is so, in the language of the Nyáya, when it represents | 
ihe great impediment to emancipation, is an allegation which requires to be sub: | 
stantiated. | 

All the Systems hold misapprehension to be the cause of bondage. For the | 
Vedánta view of ajndna and avidyd, see the third Section. . 


* It is only to avoid the introduction of a strange Sanskrit word into the text, 
that I have consented to replace manas by ‘mind,’ The manas is averred, in all the | 
six Systeme, to be nn internal organ, the organ of cognition; as the eye is the 
organ of sight, It has dimension, but no other quality of matter; and, except in | 
the Nyáya, it is perishable. It must be carefully distinguished from the soul of | 
which it is only an instrament, i 
Manas, in the Sánkhya, the Yoga, and the Vedánta, is also nsed in a special | 
sense, for a portion of the internal organ, The other portions are, in the Sánkhys | 
buddhi and ahankára, ‘intellect? and ‘egoism ;’ in the Yoga and Vedánta, these and | 
chitta.‘ thinking? When severally considered, each of them is cglled an organ, They | 
are not operations, The renderings—and they are the ordinary ones—-therefore | 
convey but a very imperfect idea of the original expressions. : A 
Though all the Systems style the manas an organ, the Sánkhya, the Yogi, and | 
the Vedánta do not in fact treat it as such; the Nydya and the Vais'eshika do. No} 
opinion is here pronounced as to the Mímánsá. 1i 
Dr. Ballantyne says, for the instruction of the Hindus : ‘ Bui our opinion is, thad 
there belongs to the human sonl a certain natural incapacity’ (as 'akti) to grasp 
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with them. From. this identification it is that it conceives of 
some things as its own, und of other things as belonging to others ; 


cognitions simultaneously; and a soul thus distinguished is spoken of as a. 
mind.” Synopsis of Science, second edition, p. G. This h- thns puts into Sanskrit : 


saad qp Ta TRI anak aa 
afgfas areal na:qea sqqfeaa sfa | ‘Mind’ is here translated by 
2 jud 3 


munas: und what must be the Hindn’s inference? Is anything correspondent, 
even by approach, to the manas recognized in our metaphysic P p : 

* [vis taught, in all the Systems, that the soal’s identifying itself with the mind, 
the organs, the hody, &c , constitutes that misapprehension which entails bondage. 
But the Sánkhya, th: Yoga, and the Vedánta go further. According to the first 
two, to regird the soul as one with nature is also a misapprehension bearing the 


samo fruit. This is plain from the subsequent passages: AE casu HEEEO 
of aq dame aggin QU Aana carna- 
vas Aa: wr | aa a aRar faafaa quss 

Walaa gaa AGIA IAT 1 4! 

q«3 carat ATE asada acess aaa 
aaia miasa Ra eae cep aaan 
Wurm Errem: | 

qur sre: fat attest RARA a aerate 
a penak: sara qud fR aag RTI 
qaaa eraa qaaa aoaaa Afa a: | 


Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, pp. 40,41; including the 57th aphorism of the Sünkhya, 
Rook T. ** But, says aa objector, if ihe mere uon-discrimination of nature and sonl 
ho, throngh the conjunction of intellect and soul, the cause of bondage, and if the 
mere discrimination of them be the cause of emancipation, it will follow that, though 
the conceit of the body and the like being one with soul remained, there wonld be 
emancipation ; and this is opposed to the Veda, the Smritis, and reason. To this it 
is replied, by an aphorism. ‘Of the non-discrimination of soul trom other things, 
which is because of the non-discrimination of soul from nature, there is the extinc- 
tion, on that of the latter” ‘Non-discrimmation from other things': the non-dis- 
crimination of soul from intellect, &c., which results ‘from non-discrimination’ of 
soul ‘from nature, as its canse,—non-discrimination from effects being itself an 
effect, and having for its root cternal non-discrimination of the soul from the cause 
of that effect, nature,—is necessarily extinguished, on the extinction of non-dis- 
crimination of soul from nature. Such is the meaning. As, when soul is dis- 
criminated from body, non-discrimination of the effects of the body, colour and 
80 on, from the soul is impossible; so, when soul is discriminated, by its unchange- 
ableness, and other properties, from nature, egoism cannot have place, identifying 
soul with intellect, &c., possessing the properties of mutability and the like, which 
nre effects of it, nature: there being a parity of reason, and there being extinction 
of canse. This is the tenor,” 


2 H 
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and that, through the body, it receives pleasure from this object 
and pain from that. Hence there arises, in it, desire for what 


PIMC ES IAA MSCS qu: grar- 
Suma! Taras Temata: Teste wT | 


Vijnána Bhikshu's Pdtanjala-bhdshya-varttika, MS., fol. 12, recto. ** The notion 
in these eight, which are not soul, viz., in the unmanifested nature. iu the great 
principle, i.e., intellect, in the organ of egoism and in the five tennous particles, that 
they are soul, is ignorance: as obsenring right apprehension, it is the eight-fold 
darkness. Tn these notions nre inclnded those that the body and the rest are soul; 
since the body and the rest are effects of those eight.” 


agahan: p a aAa fraga 1 | 


. Nydya-sútra-vritti, p. 198. * Egoism is the conceit of ‘ I' ; and. when it has for l 
its object the body and the like, it is called false apprehension.” 


send m aaferacatghearan | aq wur qrara Pa 
Sa are ase fne: uel Gf aa aaa | ea 
feat Asi enced ree feria wear rah Afa co 
faam an: Stat af areitseatsefafa d AISA ROTA 
CTS IC fene Te mara | Sankara A'ehárya on the Brakma-sitra; | 


Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, pp 20, 21. “ Misconception, we have said, is the notion | 
that a thing is what it is not. It is when a man, accordingly as his sons, his wife, 
&c. are in evil case, or in good, by thinking ' T am in evil case,’ or ‘I am in good 
case,’ imputes properties of things external to himself, fo his own soul. Thus, he | 
imputes to his soul properties of the body. when he thinks ‘I am stont, ‘I am spare,’ | 
‘T am fair,’ ‘I stand, ‘I go, ‘I leap.’ In like manner he imputes to his soul | 
properties of the senses, when he thinks * I am dumb,’‘ I am impotent,’ ‘I am deaf,’ | 
“I am one-eyed.’ 'I am blind.’ And he imputes to his soul properties of the internal | 
organ, such as desire, resolve, dubiety. and certitude." 

But the Vedanta goes beyond anything hitherto adduced, in itr view of mis. 
apprehension. Witness the next extract, which gives particulars'surplus to those 
in Sankara A'cháryn. It is from the Vedánta-sdva, p. 15, Calcutta edition of 1829 


OMA RARITY Tae: TRANSIT SAE 
deei SAITAMA AAA aaa: GENI RAN 
Casse embed: BAY RRA AE T raat 
aqaa aaa aAA quf 1 ae ate EE 
ardens: aah aee wet assaia hanes eru 
waana "d yaa fa qafd | “The Prábhákara ‘and the mrarkika | 


argue that ignorance is son], on the ground of the scripture, ‘ The other, the inner roul, 
consisting of bliss,’ and'so forth; and becanse we observe intellect and the rest i? 
merge in ignorance and becanse of ihe notions, ‘I am ignorant. *T passer 
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affords pleusure, and aversion from what produces pain. And, by 
reasou of desire and aversion, it engages in various good and evil 
works, from which accrue to it demerit and merit. ‘Then, to receive 
requital, it has to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, and repeatedly to 
be born and to die. 'lhus it is that ignorance gives rise to 
bondage.* ‘The soul's identifying itself with the body and so 


consciousness, &c. As for tho Bhéttu, he asserts that ignorance-enveloped 
intelligence is soul, since there is the scripture, ‘The soul consists of solid kuowledgo 
alone, aud is bliss itself,’ and so on ; und because, in deep Sleep, there are both the 
light of knowledge and the darkness of ignorance ; and because of the notions ^M yselt 
l kuow not,” &c. Another Buuddba, one additional to several bejore summoned, 
holds that nihilivy is the soul, by reason of the Scripture, ‘In the beginning this was 
a mere nonentity,' and so forth ; und because, in deep sleep, there is the negation of 
everything ; and because, in a man who has waked, of the consciousness which has 


for its object the memory of his non-existence, the memory, ‘In deep sleep I was 
not.’ i : 


This is not the place to detail minutely tho import of ajndna, ignorance, as used 
in the last extract. A full treatment of the subject will be seen in the third 
Section. : Se 

Among the ignorances, the causes of bondage, is, according to the Sánkhya, the 
soul’s identifying itself with nature, and, according to the Vedánta, its identifying 
itself with ignorance, &c., &c., as already noted. But who is ever conscious of com. 
mitting a mistake of this sort? In fact, these hindrances to liberation are rarely 
instanced as samples of misapprehension. What is meant by the soul’s identification 
of itself with the body, and with intellect, can be understood ; fcr, as stontness and 
leanness are properties of the body, so, inthe Sánkhya and Vedánta, desire, 
aversion, œc. are properties of the mind, After this explanation, we see at once 
what is intended by the propositicn that the notions expressed by ‘I desire,’‘ I am 
lean,’ &c., ovince ignorance, and that, by these notions, 2 man confounds his soul 
with his mind, his body, &c. 'l'o these more intelligible specien of ignorance, as 
being those generally referred to by Sauskrit writers, the text restricts its attention. 


* adaa deseri gud a PASSANT | 
sarana aea qud deu | 
manad A: qu arafa: | 
aT a wag aha: qopa srfa: | 
aaga aMi NUR: l 


sta | Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 39. “The series of media through which 
non-discrimination produces bondage is thus brought together and set torth in the 
Is'wara-gíté : ‘The conception that what is not soul is soul is first: thence come 
misery, and the other, happiness. All the defects consequential thereon—desire, 


aversion, &c.,-—are caused, ultimately, by mis-apprehensicn. ‘The’ effect of that 
assemblage, desire, §'c., is defect i.e, merit and demerit, suys the Veda. From this 
defect is the rise of all the bodies of all.” 


For the Naiyáyika view of the succession he 


Gotama’s aphorisms, at the foot of p. 7., supra. Misapprehension, as will be noticed, 
is the root of all il. From it arises defect, viz, desire, aversion, and the rest. Thence 
springs activity; thence, birth; and, from it, misery, which is bondage, By activity 


is meant good and evil acts, Thus the commentator : PEREC fener: | 
N ydya-sitra-vritti, p.8 “Of activity, that is to say, for virtue and -for yice,”- 
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forth is the radical ignorance which involves tlie soul in bondage, 

There are, however, several other specics of ignorauce, proceeding 

from this ; and they all have the same effect. Such, for instance, 
SOI e n ies Mee i ee uem 


In the aphorism with whieh we ure concerned the absence of ‘ happiness’ and 
‘misery’ may have been remarked between ‘ false apprehension’ and ‘defect.’ They 
are to be supplied from without; for, ns will be manifest from other passages 
bearing on the subject, defect results immediately from happiness or misery. Nor 
let the reader be surprised to tind misery again at the end cf the group. The 
reason is this, In the Hindu Systems, happiness and misery produce defecis; 
these, activity; and this, birth. Then birth anew gives rise to happiness and 
misery; and soon, inu ceaseless round. And thus it nas been from eternity. It 
was not for Gotama’s purpose, which is to show the origin of misery, to mention 
happiness with-it. ‘The unending reproduction just spoken of is the topic of the 


ensuing extract? A CRT AANA STARA: 


mahiga: ela: ddr xs! aa setae 


c c ! 
qag afafa | Pátunjalu-bhdshya-cdrttika, MS., fol. G7, verso, " First, by | 


experience of bappiness and m sery is yeneraled a fund oz impressions,’ undeveloped | 
impressions. ‘I'hen, owing to special causes, such as time, follows their development; | 


next is memory of (he happiness and misery previvusly experienced ; afterwards are | 


"desire and aversion ; subsequently is activity ; then, again, misery and happiness.” 
~ A —- € ~ An 
amda wd Gem way Gait MAg pafa | 
Nydya-sátra-vritti, p. 198. 


delight iu things delightsome, and is vexed by things vexatious.” 
That nappiness aud misery 


" By mistaking his body, &c. for his soul, a man takes | 


are held, in the Nyáya, to be intercalated between | 


false apprehension and defect, comes out from the above. l'or, where there are, | 


delight aud vexation, 
these is false apprehension. 


From the following passages of S'ankara A'chárya it appears that, unless a man | 


identifies himself, misupprehendingly, with his bovy, &c., ull action is impracticable, 


we must presuppose happiness and misery: and antecedent to | 


and of course the consequences thereof zafana aA UAl- | 


aaant JAA ATA: | -Commentary on the Brahma-sútra: Biblio. | 
eca 1 © ií Since he who bas not the conceit, regarding his body, | 
senses, &c., c£* 1" or * mine’ cannot be a percipient, the instruments cf knowledge, ; 


theca Indica, No. 64, p. 17. 


the senses, J'c., cannot operate for him,” Again: «f ARAT agifaguraqRar- 


zamnom aaga naaa aasa NA 
aqaa | ra dd asiaa aaga AAAS | 
erfassen: aaa ers padre AARE 


zpra a saoga a a aree amana 
aa aa: garasi: | HATA AMARA NASI | ad 
gaafe agri aAa e | da fafad gaga 


dae a 1 a Fae e Spin TIO 


> 
1 
- 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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RARR | GUT A MSL | SAIN Ha a Samaria | 
maa fifa at afenar | ard a atia a: | 
gi Aa awed arated ANAA- 


a: | S'ankara A'chárya's Commentary on the Brihat A'ranyaka Upunishad : 


Bibliotheca. Indica, Vol. 11., pp. 10, 11. “ But still ignorance respecting the soul, 
ignorance characterized by the egoistic notion that the soul is a doer and an ex- 
periencer, and engendering the wish to secure what is desirable to it, and to obviate 
what is undesirable, is not eliminated by right apprehension—the reverse of igno- 
rance—of the nature of the soul, one with Brahma. And, so long as that ignorance 
is not eliminated, this one, viz., « man, being actuated by natural defects, (namely, 
desire, aversion, &c., consequences of works,) goes on, infringing the law's in- 
junctions and prohibitions, and, by mind, speech, and. person, accumulates, in 
multiplicity, works, known as sins, sources of seen and unseen evils. For the 
natural defects are generally preponderant. ‘Thence comes degradation as far as things 
immovable, But sometimes the impressious produced by holy writ are preponderant. 
Then, by the mind and the rest, he plenteously amnsses virtue, as it is called, which 
is the source of benefit. This virtue is of two kinds; accompanied by knowledge, 
und unaccompanied. The latter has for its fruit the attainment of the Abode of Pro- 
genitors, and the like. The former has for its fruit the attainment of the Abode of 
the gods, as one limit, and the Abode of Brahmá, as the other. And thus says the 
scripture: ‘The worshipper of the Supreme spirit is to be preferred, not the 
worshipper of the gods. &c. The Smritialso declares: ‘Works ordained by the 
Veda are of two kinds, &c. Further, when virtue and sin equilibrate, one inherits 
humanity. Thus is the course of tranusmigration—beginuing with Brahma, und 
ending with things fixed, as trees, and occasioned by virtue and sin,—with him 
who has the defects of natural nescience and such like.” 

The “worshipper of the Supreme spirit" is he who, while engaged in constant 
ritual observances, beholds Brahmainall, So says A’nanda Giri. By the '* worship- 
per of the gods” is meant one who adores them under the promptings of a hope of 
requital. š 

In the second sentence, karma-phala has been translated, with some hesitation, 
“ consequences of works; ” desire and aversion being so designated. If this seems 
to contradict the statement that desire and aversion instigate to works, which, then, 
are themselves consequences, the difficulty is solved by the remarks on the second 
of Gotama’s aphorisms, in the note at p. 11. The eternal revolution of causes and 
effects is here taken for granted. 

It transpires, from this extract, that the egoistio conceit that the soul energizes, 
enjoys, and suffers, is the foundation of desire, aversion, virtue, sin, exaltation and 
degradation of birth, transmigration, and, in fine, of all evil. It has, further, been 
shown, in the extract frem S‘ankara A'chürya. at p. 10, foot-note, that the egoistic 
potion | under consideration consists in identifying the soul with the mind, the 
body, &c. : - à 


* gge: AAA wad akasa wq: emer e- 
fafadt gadaa Waa | Nydya-sutra-vritti, pp. 198, 199. “ High 


esteem,’ the supposition of excellence. Colour and other things, when made objects 


thereof, are causes of defect, viz. of desire, &c.;as where, taking a woman to be 
beautiful, one is pleased with her? DT 


Tennafi UI SUD] * * * s R uar, 
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contribute to bondage.* ‘The fruit of good works is happiness; | 
and yet they are called a cause of boudage, inasmuch as they | 
preclude the soul from being liberated. For the authors of the | 
Systems regard emancipation as being the release of the soul from | 
the body, the mind, cognition, desire, &c. But good works, for 
the enjoyment ot their desert, compel the soul, until their fruition 
is consummated, to abide in the body of a god, a man, or some 
other superior being ;F for of works, good or evil, it is impossible 


gagaan Rafar TAT | 
eemppewrdTg prer gary À wur d | 


sf | ibid, p. 199. ‘ ‘The notion of embellishment,’ the consciousness of anything | 
being a source of delight, should be relinquished. The consciousness of anything 
being a Source of delight is thus ezemplijied ; ‘ This muid, with eyes restless aga | 
wagtail, with a lower lip like a ripe cherry, wide-hipped, with breasts resembling an | 
opening lotus, and whose face rivals the full moon, will serve to give me solace,” 


faafaa a: agers gum | 
JAAR HAS HAUL du: WERT |i 


* a: $ * $ F * i 


aged Wad THM FATTY SR | 


zfa | Viveku-chédd mani, attributed to S'ankara A'chárya; MS., place not noted. | 
B 1 
“The mind, betakingr itself toxobjects, conceives esteem for their qualities, Fron | 
this esteem of them us goud comes desire for them. From this desire is man’s engaging | 
iu action. Let one, therefore, eschew estcem, the origin of all evil.” | 


* Virtuous actions, as well as sinful, are said, below, to be a cause, to the soul,- | 
` 


and also to the intellect,—of bondage. eS f a Apsara qatasqa 
aga agoan aega ufa i 


Pdlanjala-bhashya-varttika, MS., fol. 2, verso, '** And on this,’ by extirpation of the | 
cause, tiz., ignorance abstraction of ‘thowyht (yoya) loosens the bonds, 1. €., virtuous | 
and sinful actions,—for they bind intellect and soul ;—in oller words, incapacitate | 


them for bringing forth desert.” 

For the Naiyáyika view, see the second of Gotama’s aphorisms, lately remarked | 
on. The root of misery is, there, activity,--the originator, as ihe commentator hi} 
explained, of virtue aud vice. Hence, in the Nyáya also, good and bad works alike’ 
generate misery, and, by consequence, bondage. | 

‘hat the same opinion is held by the Vedánuta is manifest from S'ankan; 
A'chárya's commentary on the Brihad Ar'anyaka Upanishad, Seethe citation at]. 


17 supra, especially its concluding sentence. 
taga Sede | 
giani Tess Wen SATA | 
ud ya: GAM: ep: Gaataarea: d 


gfa | Pdlunjula-bhdshya-vértlika, MB, fol. 158, recto. 
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to evade the fruit*. Nor is the happiness rewarded by such works 


“It has been snid by Y4jnavalkya: ‘ Putting aside all other geod works, let a 
man apply himself to the one good work which leads to emancipation ; to-wit, the 


attainment of right apprehension : for all other works are attended by defects, and 
induco renewal of mundane ezistence,"* 


That good works, in the Nyáya, are a hindrance to emancipation is evident 
from the Nydya-Sütra-vritti. The sixiy-first aphorism of the fourth book of the 
Nyáya-8ülra implies that a man who has acquired right apprehension may, on 
becoming an ascetic, relinquish the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth; and it ia 
thus intimated that such maintenance can then no longer act asa bar to his being 
liberated. Relatively to this, nn objection is-raised, in the preface to the sixty- 


second aphorism: APUMSARAISUATHASY AOA tasaa 


scm: tad l “Though the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth is not ifzelf n 


hindrance to emancipation, yet its fruit, Elysium, must beso" To this it is replied. 
that the ordinary requital of this meritorious act does not take effect in the case of 
the rightly apprehending ascetic. For his aré not the plenary attrihntes of one who 
maintains a sacrificial hearth ; those attributes not being rendered complete until 
after his death, at his incremation, A further difficulty is then raised and solved :. 


ahamena sq year Tterrfa earner giana um | 
SED EUR HN SET p HReqrfüfunswir ga- 


aq aq SURI: | “Thongh the requital of the maintenance of a sacrificial 


hearth is not for that ascetic, nevertheless, there must be a hindrance fo hix emancipa- 
tion, in the fruits of the jyotishtoma sacrifice, nblution in the Ganges, &c , «ood 
works, and in the fruits of injury to animals, sin, which he may have dome. 
Therefore, it is said, in reply, to add another reason, an ‘and’ is exhibited in the 
aphorism ; and thus the position is, that mere right apprehension obliterates all 
works but those that have begun to fructify.” 


Works of this class will be explained a little further on. 


How far the force of works, virtuous and vicious; extends, is proponnded in the 


ensuing passage: qad Afia Ay Gaara IT Sates 
aaa: oat "p aaa amata a anlferan- 
ARTA ATURE T Ma Aa TACT | Pdtanjata-bhdshya- 


vdritika, MS., fol. 63, verso. “ But, some one may object: How can they who have 
reached Elysium, or Hell, incur return of birth, and the like? Far there is no 
production of merit and demerit in the body a person there tenants; and, as for the 
requital of all his old works, it is exhausted there. "To this I demur; for we have 


heard that works which consign to Elysinm, or to Hell, endure until one ia born a 
Bráhman, a tree, or as the case may he.” 


° Works of whatever character entail inevitable consequences. The following 


half-atanza to thia effect is on the lips of every pandit; bui ita anthorship has not 
heen discovered. ; 


o 
`~ ._ c 

aaga NRT Ad HA TART | 

* Good works, or bad, that are wronghs are all of necessity frucinons.” 
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a thing pre-eminently desirable. Transitory,* and conjoined wit} 
divers inconveniencies, itself is misery.t To explain this :—to aon | 
Elysium, and to be born of a reputable stock, and to amass wealth | 
and the like, are the consequences of good works. But e | 
consequences terminate as soon as the fund of merit which earned | 
them is exhausted ; and the very privation of them brings sorrow 
which is misery. So long as the soul misapprehends, desire and 
aversion constantly affect it, the doing good and evil are unavoidable 
to it, and it has no escape from the gyration of births and deaths.; 


— 


s piaga astra sf: ae E iPad enm: Maa 
arsaa quaft eim: ayaa zia | Sánkhya-pravach-na-bháshya, p. 62, 


“That whatever is obtainable by works is non-eternal there is the scripture: ‘As | 
perishes the world here, gained by works, just so perishes the world to come, gained | 
by virtue.’ " | 


. ~ > c 
afa a uui: grą ata agara fafafa | Tattwa-kaumudi, p, | 
4, * The perishableness of Elysium, &c, is inferred from their being originated | 


entities.” 
For, agreeably to a maxim of all the Systems, every originated entity is non- 


eterni: Toxts from the Nyaya and the Vedanta may, therefore, here be dispensed | 
wit . , i 
1 


tai giam qafi qafa giaa] gaza 
JARI fa: faqa say: | Sdnkhyo-pravachana-bhdshya: p. 212 “ That also, | 


the happiness mentioned in the foregoing aphorism, is mixed with misery. Con: 
sequently, those who have a discriminative knowledge of happiness and misery cas 


the former to the side of the latter.” qu fe aaa cuu faahi 
DC] ^ = 
qunimirsfq qu Ud | Ibid., p. 232. "Since happiness is thrown to the 


side of misery, to taste of that is really to taste of this.” 


~ ~ | 
o agami carga gaar | Brom d 
Dinakarí; the MS. not at hand to refer to. “That also the happiness of Xlysinm | 
and the like, from being known for perishable, is connected with misery, iso! 
course undisputed.” | 


} qanana Ag f& gEIqdent en HIWeqWer TAA KT! Pattee 


Kanumudi, p 44. * One ignorant of the nature of the soul, performing meritorios 
observances, and having his mind ccrrurted by desire thereby incurs bondage." 

Ir the paragraph to which-this note appertains, ib has been stated, generally: | 
that good works are a cause of bondage. A few particulars may possess interest t | 
one who wonld go somewhat further into this topic. Good works may be distin: | 
guished, primarily into incumbent and voluntary. The incumbent may, again, It 


divided into constant and occasional. The voluntary are acts of supererogation, an 

may be done from the motive of obtaining a determinate reward. ' 

Incumbent good works, some Hindus hold, do not avail except to atone for pi 

transgressions, and to purify the intellect; they thus condncing to the acquisiti?! ; 

of right knowledge. Elevation to Elysium, and tfle like, are not their requital 

and the passages of sacred writings which enunciate that such results are i 
1 


requital are not to be taken, it is contended, according to the letter, b i 


onlogistic beyond itc Chase; vensiye, PRSA Cefdtaichiow thus taken atu 
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Nor can any one forbear virtue, a cause of thraldom, and so escape 
thraldom ; for, if, while still in misapprehension, a man, otherwise 


not operate for bendage: and yet mere or less of stigma cleaves to them; for 
defecation of tho understanding, and ritual ordinances, however helpful towards tho 
acquisition of right knowledge, are not deemed altogether good things. Vijriánn 
Bhikshu, in answer to tho question, how virtuous works, done without desite of 
reward, can bring about misery, since liberation is promi:ed to them, replics : 


arse a aH Taq qu waft | qa: | areas | 
THAI aaas aonana ganra RA: | 


Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhashya, p. 63. ** In works, whether thoso done with desire of 
reward, or those done without it, there is misery from misery. Why? Because their 
rewards do not differ in respect that they are alike effected by works. That ix to 
say, even right apprehension—which, through purification of the intellect, is effected 
by works,— since it consists of tho three guzas, isof the essence of misery. Such is 
the sense.” 

As for the Naiyáyikas, it is laid down, by them, that all varieties of knowledge, 
or apprehension, come under the head of the twenty-one species of misery, which 
are to be got rid of ; this riddance constituting emancipation. Thus the Dinakuii: 


qiatia WIE efani se für qe aga: qui uu Anfa- 
WREN HRC t d | " The body, the six senses, the mind being the sizth, their six 


kinds of objects, their six kinds of knowledge, happiness, and misery, are the one 
and twenty miseries.” 

From this we are to understand, that, though right apprehension is desirable, it 
ig so as to the means of salvation, not in itself; for, viewed intrinsically, it is to be 
accounted misery. As the Hindus express themselves, it is like the toil which a man 
.goes through in cooking his dinner. 

But, further, oven incumbent good works involve the commission of sin, accordirg 


to Véchaspati Mira: Aag: Bares AAAA | 


Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 4. “The impurity of sacrifices, the sacrifice of the moon-plant 
juice. for example, comes from their causing the destruction of beasts, of cereal 
grains, and the like.” Much more, to the same purport, follows the above, 


7 : XS 
agin: Bay AHA paaa feaaafsecday | Pátan- 
jala-bhashya-varttiku, MS , fol. 103, recto. ‘ Therefore itis well said, that even those 
slayings, in sacrifice, which accompany the sowing of virtue nre sources of evil.” 
Shortly after this we find a quotation from the Moksha-dharma section of the 
Muheébharata: y j 


aai wait ga Grd ual Gras atest d 
dw adaa: ser at salto fe suada: od 


“ All creatures delight in happiness; all likewise are discomforted by misery, 
Grieved by the thought of causing fear to them, Játavedas, one should not engage 
in works,” 

Vijnina Bhikshu, to bear out the allegation, that incumbent works oblige to 


sin, elsewhere says: qfatsaatat qaasty BAGAI alfarartanearaq ie 
alg mataanan q | Sdnkhya-pra-vachanabhdshya, p. 14, “And we 


have heard that Yudhishthira and others, though war and such like were, to them, 
incumbent duties, did penance to expiate the sin of killing their kinsmen and others.” 
Tho fighting of the Pánduvas, here called their duty, was with their own relatives. 
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than after prescribed rules, relinquishes incumbent good work, | 
constant and occasional, by so doing he commits evil. Such work, | 
may be given up only according to the rules of asceticism. And | 
yet asceticism is not permitted to all. Thus, it would be improper 
in a man newly married to a young wife, and who has as yet no | 
offspring; and to a man who has aged parents to support; &o | 
But the greatest difficulty is in this, that, though, from having | 
eutered upon an ascetic course, a man is dispensed from constant | 
ànd occasional works, still there are many things which, in his own | 
despite; derive merit to him. Such is contact with the water | 
of the Ganges; the meri& communicated by which he reaps, | 
whether he will or not.* To free oneself from the fetters of both | 
virtue and vice, right apprehension is the sole remedy. | 


i 


So much for one theory touching the effect of incumbent good works. Another, 
and one more accordant with the usual strain of the sacred books, is as follows. In | 
this theory, incumbent good works have all the virtue ascribed to them in the other, | 
aud, over and beyond, have for requital what is there denied them. Truth to tell, 
it is very latitudinariun exegesis that treats as eulogistic the texts where they are | 
said to be rewarded by migration io Elysium. We read, in an unverified quotation | 
in the Siddhánta-muktávali : 


eared & q wad Raa: d | 
fanq aia TAS RAAT d 13 


Men of potent observances, who unintermittedly transact their worship at the | 
turns of the day, their sins removed, pass to the Abode of Brahmá, where no harm | 
enters,” Sec the Bibliothces Indica, Vol. ix. p. 134. Ihave corrected a typographical 

` error. i 

Worship at the turns of the day, that is morning, noon, and evening, is an | 
incumbent or obligatory duty. : ri 

'l'he opinion now before us is that of the author cf the Vedántá-sára, who says, | 


ab p. 2: Gaat fauna: aa: qi Spp! SUR q 


aa niet qi NITT | “Of these censtant and other works purification of | 


intellect is the principal final cause. But concentration thereof, of intellect, is the i 
principal fiual cause of devotions.” After citing a couple of passages, the author j 


goes on to declare: AAAA IRAIA ASRR AARIA- 


FITT | “And the subordinate fruit of constant and cccasicnal works, and of 
devotions, is the gaining the Abode of Progenitors and the Abode of Brahmá.” | 


S‘ankara A'chárya is of the same mind, as may be seen in the note at p. Ih Í 
He there speaks of two sorts of good wcrks, each of which earns some superni 
residence. And it appears, from the language of his commentator, that constant | 
good works are therein embraced ; for he says that the “ worshipper of the spiri. 
is one who engages in such works. i) 
In this second theory, then, incumbent, good works, no less than voluntary, are a) 


cause of bondage. * 


* gee aasit aqasi quifque | 1 
Nydya-sütra-vritti; p. 8, “In fact, even independently of volition, virtue ad 
sin may be produced by touching, for insiance, the water of the Ganges.” i 
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Things being so, the Systems declare that release from 
transmigration, and all that it entails, can be achieved only 
by aequiriug right apprehension.* And right apprehension 
consists in the recognition, by the sonl, of itself as distinct 
from the mind, the senses, the body, and all else.+ This is the 


*The twenty-third aphorism of the Sánkkya-pravachana, Book IIL, is JAA 


a: | “From right apprehension is emancipation.” 
For the Nyáya, see the first aphorism of the Nydya-sttra. 


The Veddénta-paribhdshd has, at p. 48: Y F IRRIA : 1 “And that 


liberation is to be obtained by right apprehension alone.” Tho word “ liberation” 
is resumed from the previous context. 


TRA PUTAS REESE RATA 
aa: | Pdtanjala-bhdshya-vdrttika, MS., fol. 153, verso, “But, in reality, solely 


from the knowledge of the soul’s alterity from the intellect, through the removal of 
ignorance, and other evident media, there is isolation, or emancipation, Such is the 
sense." 

In the Sánkhya, equally does bondnge result from identifying the soul with 
mind, and from identifying it with nature. Prior to liberation, the soul must be 
distinguished from nature, the radical materiai principle, as well as from mind, 
This is implied in the excerpt from the SZnkhya-pravachana-bháshya at p. 6, where 
it is said that discrimination of soul from nature is the means of attaining the aim 
of the soul, which is there a technicality equivalent to liboration. At p. 41 of the 


work just referred to we further read: Yq | staqusades 2 "Ie seq 
mul dd POLAT FRAT As | “And, as for that 


also which is said in some places, that emancipation comes from the discrimination 
of the soul from intellect alone; gross intellect and subtile being there comprebend- 
ed, nature is comprehended in the term intellect.” 


an a q yasaka aAA AEEA: | 
aia qarga gaa a ARSA 
aq ufa area AfA: saa: | uou areni aA 1 ur 
A TATU PTAA AAA AL Cp RAAR: |o Nydya: 


sütra-vrilti, p. 216. “And so the Yoga-sátra: ‘ When, by attending to the nuxiliaries 
to coercion of thought. mental impurities are done away, there is the forthshining of 
knowledge until discriminative cognition supervenes.’ And the meaning of this is, 
that, when, by attention to the auxiliaries to coercion of thought, viz., subjugation, 
normal picty &c., impurity of mind, in the form of nescience and the rest, is done 
away, the shining forth, or a high degree, of knowledge ensues; and this subsists 
until one obtains discriminative cognition. And this is immediate apprehension of 
the difference between the Sénkhya's intellect and soul; but, in our system, it is 
immediate apprehension of the soul as distinct from the body and so forth.” -The 
aphorism of the Yoga which is introduced is the twenty-eight of the second book. 


an a saaa Rea aaa Vata | sa 
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principal kind of right apprehension: but several other kind, | 
nre also necessary, as, for instance, the disesteeming the thingg | 
of this world and of the next, and so on.* To gain right appre. | 
- hension, one must study the Sástras ; and to this study clearnegy | 


| 
|| 
J 
i] 
| 
| 


ae 


zd: SAADA wadsfaemR: | Aad Iss sme ATSA 
agi aa a Aahar vH a azi qd- 
Š | 


{a RINY | Jagadís'a Tarkálankára Bhattácháryas’s Tartdmrita, a Naiyáyika | 
trontise, MS. ad init. “And thus it is expressed, that hearing about spirit from i 
sacred books, and consideration and meditation thereon, are originntive of a know. | 
Je ige of the true nature of the soul, One who has heard about soul from scripture jy | 
qualified for consideration ; which consists in inferring that soul is different from 
other things And this deduction depends on acquaintance with those other things 
from which it, soul, differs. Thus, then, the categories are described in order to 
show what those other things are.” 

Hencoit is evident, that, where the first aphorism of the Nyáya makes liberation | 
to result from n knowledge of the trath regarding sixteen things enumerated, we | 
are to understand, that the consequence follows from one’s being enabled, by that | 
knowledze, to discriminate soul from what is not soul. | 

S'unkara A'ehárya, after dilating on the topic of mistaking soul for other | 
things and other things for soul, which is called misapprehension, or ignorance, says; | 


akasa A qasa TAI: | Bibliotheca Indica, No, 64, p 16 
<S * 

* And the ascertainment of the nature of reality, through discrimination of those, | 

soul and not soul, they call true science.” A 


+3 wr Eg maA: Sem aa: IARR: | 


Nydyn-sútra-vritti, p. 199. “'Those things, colour and the rest, should first be | 
meditated on as deserving to be rejected: subsequently is discrimination of sow: 


from body." Shortly after this we read : dT TSTUTGSIl al ujaaata li 


“ Recognition ns ill is intuition cf defects: and it is to be practised.” The following | 
couplet is subjoined, by the author, as a sample of the sort of thoughts to be culled ; 
up. by an aspirant after emancipation, when his eyes fall on a woman : 


-qhana aaga | | 
seat wafa a uz: fur: KAASA: d | 


‘As for this bag of hide, charged with flesh, blood, and feculency, who i 

a greater ghoul than the fool that fancies her ?” | 
Further, it is prescribed : SAIS Aaa WATT | “Alsos! 

x Le i 


concerns one’s own body and the like should recognition as ill be put in practice. 
The feelings cf an ignorant man towards his enemy are exemplified as follows 


at erdt quK gees aga: 1 
WSN FT fasta Et Tat HAT I | 


“ This wretch hates me most cordially for all my felicities. When shall I hart 
the gratification of cutting his throat with a hatchet 7” 4 
On the other hand, a right-minded person is said to reflect on his enemy afte! 
this fushion ; | 


] 
Ju 
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of intellect and heart is indispensable. To this end good works 
are recommended, such as sacrifice, alms, ‘pilgrimage, repetition 
of sacred words, ansterities, and the like; but to be performed 
without desire of Elysium and other lower rewards. 'lherefrom 
comes the clearness just spoken of, which is of the greatest assist- 
ance towards the attainment of right apprehension.* This apprehen- 
sion the enquirer obtains from the Sástras, and from the tuition of 
preceptors. And then, for some time, he ponders and reflects on it, 
and so obtains immediate coguition of his own soul.T On his 


WrunmjImuWdp Fe: f ser | 
gaman: Hal aaa: RI Aa bo 


“ What offence to me does his body, made up of flesh, blood, and bones? The 
real doer of the offence, that is, the offender's soul, which is other than this body, how 
can J injure that ?” 


A strange way this may seem of reasoning oneself out of an intention to be 
revenged. But an endeavour must be made to dismiss the sentiment cf vindictive- 
ness ns well,—say the Hindus,—and also all affections, whether of aversion or of 
desire, before a man is in a condition to be liberated. 


* See, for the Sánkhya, the extract from the Sánkhya-pravachana-bhashya at 
p. 17. 

For the Nyáya, see the passage of the Nydya-sütra-vritti cited at p 19. 
The subjugation and normal piety, spcken of at that place, are just before elucidated 


in these words: qaaa UT agada aaa gel SAT: D 
faae daaa aaa faga: 1 erem 
aaan: faaara aR gafa sere | 


** The Yoga-sútra thus specifies acts of subjugation: ‘Not killing, truthfulness, not 
stealing, chastity, and self-denial, are acts of subjugation,’ Thus jt specifies normal 
piety: ‘ Purification, serenity, austerity, inaudible repetition, and devotion to.God, 
are normal piety.’ ‘Inaudible repetition’, is reiteratirg, unheard, a favcurite holy 
text Others aver, that the f orbearing what is fcrbidden is yuma, and that the 
doing what is prescribed to ench several religions state is niyama.” 

A Brat man’s life is divided, with reference to religion, into four stages, 


afta SAA searat ar araf fagi: x feersifafaeur- 
afidan frtafifeeneasaa Aara Eea: Vedénta- 


“sdra, pp. land 2. “Since a man, by abstaining, 
from things done with desire of reward and things forbidden, and by engaging 


in constant and occasional works, in penance, and in devotion, is thereby purged 
of all sin, has his mind thoroughly cleansed,” &c. 


. This is only a member of a long sentence, not necessary to be given in 
its entirety. 


Twmsfq Bansi xxxn SAMA EANTA RR- 
OH | Sdakhya-pravachana-bhrshya, p.215. ** * Here AES LO. 


in this birth, or in a former birth, 


As regards discrim- 
ination also, hearing about soul from scripture and consideration and meditation 


hereon, are iis cause," Also: Sth STANT qa ARAEelatw eda 
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- mastering this cognition, though desire and aversion do not on th 

account altogether take their departure, yet their strength is mat Re 
ally abated : for, however perfect his right apprehension becom 
nevertheless, since he is still connected, through the body wig 
external objects, it follows, that some traces of desire and aie 
sion manifest themselves so long as the soul tenants the bud P 
When the soul leaves it, those affections disappear entirely | 
Further, so long as the man of right apprehension has a bode 
he does more or Jess of good and evil. Only these do not ripe 
in him, into merit and demerit; and, consequently, they dong 
entail on him the necessity of visiting Elysium, or Hell, and of 
being born again. And right apprehension has this efficacy, tha) 
all good and evil—fructescent works excepted,—which the soi 
did previously to nequiriug it, is thereby obliterated. Work, 
are of three descriptions, technically designated as accumulated. 
current, and fructescent.T Accumulated works are such, among 
those done in former lives, as have not yet borne fruit: by the. 
avqnisition of right apprehension, these are burnt, or rendered in, 
effectual. Current works are those which are done in the present) 


en eee 


| 
| 


e - — | 
STAI Pr SFGITSGETEERTITATTeR TR HAATAA | — Tattwa-Kaumuii, 
p. 55. ' By cultivating, in the manner laid down, an acquaintance with the prins. 
ples,—by pursning it with due heed, continuously, and protractedly,—-knowledge, e 
right apprehension, is generated, immediately perceptive of the difference betwee | 
intellect and soul.” | 

For the Nyáya, see the Tarká mrita, cited at p. 20. j 


qi gastra A Aaaa AfA EA 


~ 

siaa Tq | Veddnta-sára, p. 23. .'* Till he attains to immediate cognition, tha 
described, of that Intelligence which is his own very essence, there being need of th, 
practice of hearing holy writ, consideration, meditation, and coercion of thought; 
&c., &e. } 


& quf aAA omaisia sarang area 


Nydya-stira-vritli, p. 8, “Itis meant, that, though even in the possessor of right, 
apprehension desire, &c: continue, yet they are not excessive.” E 

No manuscript is accessible to the writer, by which to verify the annexed comp, 
ét. It is said to be from the Jivan-mukti-viveka, ù Vedánta work by Médhat 


A'chárya: 


STEHT WIRT Barga AT | 


A ~” Ne 
aar ada AERA BATT AST I i 


| 
| 


“ Desire and so forth, as fast as they arise, are at once consumed by the fire 
_discriminative knowledge. How, then, can they grow o c 4 

+ Prdrabhda the word thus rendered, is defined “ which has begun £0 bear frit 
No single English, term, in past cr present use, being found that convey? this idem) 
have taken the liberty of coining one. m. 

‘Accumulated’ and ‘current’ translate, respectively, sanchita and kriyamétt: 
A very rare substitute for the latter is dyémin, ‘eventual,’ I have doubts about 
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life: these have no effect on the possessor of right apprehension. 
F'ructescent works are such as were dono in former lives, and gave 
origin to the body now iuhabited, determining its duration, aud 
everything appertaining to the present state of existence. 'l'hese 
three sorts of works resemble three kinds of seed-grain. ‘I'he 
seed-grain of works which a man, like a husbandman, has stored 
in his garner, is ‘accumulated’; and right apprehension burns it. 
Aguin, the seed-grain of works which he is sowing in this life is 
‘current’; and it is scorched by right apprehension, so that it 
brings forth no fruit. Once more, the seed-grain which he sowed 
in a former birth, and which has already begun to bear, is kuown 
as ‘fructescent.’? Now, these fructescent works cannot be made 
void by right apprehension.* It is to receive the requital of 
them that the man of right apprehension has to remain in the 
body, and to experience divers Joys and griefs.T But, this experi- 
ence ended, he quits the body, aud is absolved from the recurrence 


* greg fe ganga Sagada sagen: Oat «TESI 
d d HA: MARSA ARIAS | Pdtanjala-bidshya-rdrttika, 


MS., fol. 62. recto. ‘‘ For the function of right apprehension is two-fold, hindrance 
to the production of works causative of happiness and misery, called affliction, aud 
the combustion of past, i.e., accumulated, works; but its function is not destruction 
of works generally : for, if it were so, fructescent works would perish with the rest.” 

Frequently, as in several instances in the foregoing passage, the term kar- 
man, literally, * works, is unquestionably put for the merit or demerit accruing 
from them. . 

Refer, for the Nyáya, to the second citation in the note at p. 15. 


geqrfagenndeWeufafunrt afaa sata | 


Feddnta-paribhdshd, p. 52. “ Those accumulated works alone which are distinct 
from such a3 have produced their effects, i.¢., distinct from fructescent works, are 
understood to be effaceable by right apprehension,” i 

That coercicn of mind in which all thoughts are suppressed is, Vijnána Bhikshu 
holds, of greater efficacy than right apprehension even, in that it, and it alone, is 
able to neutralize the effect of works that have begun to bear fruit. The words are: 


aega aeaa ASMA sat gf sae fu- 
alg: |  Pátanjalá-bhashya-várttika, MS., fol, 8, verso, '* By mental coexcion to 


the suppressing of every thought, all germs being consumed, even fructescent works 
ure got over. Thus, there is a superiority, i» such coercion, over right apprehension.” 


Ta SARK Raley menidia Agad AC Fer 
aah eA ¿l Scnkhya-pravachana-bhashya p. 158. “Thus, though 


there is no production of works after right apprehension, he that is liberated and is 
still living continues to hold a body, which is swayed by the impulse of fructescent 


works, This is the sense.” It is also said: TAA AMIRI Ud | 
Patanjala-bhdshya-varttika, MS., fol. 76, recto. “ The experience of happiness and 
misery of him who lives on after emancipation is just a plausible fullacy.” 
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| 


of birth: * for works are no more his; and birth is only for the | 


s APA ARAAT a Ree rar ST ard, 
ataia aian qsar nR STRIA 
famaeanaa, eaaa giaa aag aaa 
aas NA val fahratate rea: | Sdnkhya-sdra, M.S., fol. 1, » | 


1€ When there is discriminative immediate cognition of soul, from what is not sonl, | 
and h nce removal of all conceit of agency and the like ; and hence surcease of the | 
production of the effects of thit conceit, viz , desire, aversion, virtue, vice, and thy 
like; and when past works aro burnt, that is to say, when their auxiliaries, nescienca | 
desire, and so on are extirpated, anc therefore cannot begin to bear fruit; and whe, | 
fructescent works have been reaped in experience ; birth no longer awaiting there js: 
liberation, entire cessation of threefold misery. Such is the proclamation by dru: 
of the Veda aud Smritis.” i 


airera aa fifama md daaa gere fae qug 
eren aft genase ufa DSTA noii 
gated sunu qi A ARE wur suede 
HAY AAT | o0 Tarka-dipitd, MS., fol. 30, verso, “When meditation hus bets 


performed according to the rules for coercion of thought enjoined by the Veda ; au! 
when there hus resulted immediate cognition of the soul as distinct from the bod 
and so forth; and when abolition has ensued of the erroneous apprehension, th. 
conceit, that I am body and the like; defects no longer having place; nor, ther 
after, activity; nor, then, virtue and vice; nor, then, birth ; past virtue and vis 
being cancelled by right apprehension, ù. e., by the immediate cognition aforesail;| 
emancipation is reached, which is the annulment of the last subsisting misery.” | 

The man who has secured emancipation and is still in life, and his plenituded! 
emancipation after parting from the body, are described, by Vedánta writers, in th 


next two passages: SYIAR) ATA SARUPSTRAMMAT agaa] 
a aastasi aaa aaan a ronda tara 
aaaf aifaaarchasasattea xung: |  Vedánta-sára, p.27. «T 


| ‘liberated, but still living, is he who—by knowledge of pure Brahma, who is bi 
| . — own eesence and indivisible, through removal of ignorance concerning him, Brahma; 
having obtained immediate cognition of Brahma, who is himself and indivisible) 
| whence is riddance of ignorance, and of its effects, which are accumulated wor 
doubr, misconception, &c.,—set free from all fetters, abides in Brahma, conscio 6 | 


being identical therewith.” er qe GI mai tananana 
JAL RS NARRO AAAA ROR AAR: SH ad 


b] 


Ba FMA HI STA METH enmt fasti 


maiegan aoaaa aa ™ 


| 
| 
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purpose of receiving the recompense of past works.* "Thus, after 
death, the man of right apprenen-ion, being divested of not only 
his body, but likewise of his mind, and of cognition, and of his 
sense of ull things, remains like a stone,t and is forever exempt 
from the distresses of this world. Such is the Systematist? view 
of emancipation and of the suprème aim of man. From this it is 
clear, that, agreeably to their tenets, emancipation is simply. 


p.28. “ This one, who ts liberated, but is still living, —experiencing, merely for the 
sustentation of his body, happiness and misery, which are brought to him by his own 
will, or without it, or by. the will of others, and which are the effects of frnctescent 
works; he being tho illuminator of the retlexion of his own soul in hia internal organ, 
&c.: when it, the requital of fructescent works, comes to an end, and his vital breath 
is merged in the supreme Brahma, one with inward joy ; ignorance and its germinal 


effects being destroyed,—remaing Brahma, who is absolute isolation, unadulterate 
bliss, pure of all notion of alterity, individual.” 


SACHIN | A aAa: gama 
UT: | Nydya-sttra-vritti, p. 215. “And in liberation there is the non-existence 


of that. ‘Non-existence of that,’ of body and so forth; becanse of the absence of 
virtue and «£ vice, originary thereof. Such is the import.” ‘Ths aphorism brought 
in is the one hundred und tenth of the fourth Book of the Nydya-sittra, 


t warfare AMAIA | Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 234. 


“Tn coercion of thought, in profound sleep, and in emancipation, oneness with 
Brahma is realized," These words form an aphorism, the one hundred and sixteenth 
of the fifth Book of the Sdukhya-pravachana. The rendering may seem to be frec; 


but it is implied in the original. Again; aeq 3r aaua TZ TRRT- 
are unifeairaanes erf 1 a Fe IST rdg efe area 
tazas funr vafa ĝa Aa gf | Ibid., p. 206.. “The being one 


with Brahma in deop sleep, &c., is intermitted solely by reason of the defects, desire 
and the like, which belong to the mind. When those defects are destroyed by right 
apprehension, a permanent state takes place, resembling precisely that of deep sleep. 
Tne same is emancipation.” 

Near the passage from the Dinakar?, cited at p. 17, is it said, that, in emancipa- 
tion, the mind and all species of knowledge are done away with, But the mind, in 
the Nyéya, is imperishable. The sense in which it is said to be done away with will 


appear from the annexed extract, from the work just named : UH sign 


STUART AAG STENT gaama ARAMA afas- 
WAT SIG aana fa | "Likewise, since the mind, when pcssessing tho 


function of conjoining itself with the soul, is, throng its product, knowledge, n 
misery; on the des'ruction of that function, that misery, which is the mind ag 
possessing that function, mny be considered as destroyed.” 

The purport of this is, that the mind, though it cannot perish, does so virtually 
when its functions are definitively discontinued. 7 

That knowledge, with any propriety so called, is not allowed, by the Vedåntins 
to Brahma, will be shown in the third section of this volume. Emaucipation, iu their 
opinion, as in that of the other Systematists, since it is the being identified with 
Brahma, is, therefore, equally a condition of inseusibility. 
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immunity from misery, and is not a source vf any happiness what. 
soever.* 

Again, tho Systematists all maintain, that the soul has oxisteq 
from everlasting, and that it is oxempt from liability to extinction.+ 

Furthermore, they all hold that the soul is again and again 
invested with a corporeal form. Death and birth havo, for every 
soul, always oxisted. When the soul of a man takes on the body | 
ofa beast, ib becomes a beast; and, when the soul of a beast 


aAA: Al Ta: | alse quay | Sg 
frargissmafa afta aaay MOT SAAT: | Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshys, 


p.189. ‘ Bat what, in that caso, becomes of the scripturo which lays down that the 
soul is happiness? ‘The answer is: ‘ Because of there being cessation of misery, only 
in x loose acceptation does the term huppiness denote soul." Repetition has beon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
avoided in the translation. Again: TTT aang 1 far fe ERÍGIT Ha- | 
LI ~ n j| 

«T | Waray oft gaa mma uer 3rd: tfa | 
Utram rar :]| Jbid. “The reason of the lax employment of the aforesaid term | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 


is stated: ‘It is in eulogy of emancipation, for behoof of tho dull To movo 
ambition in the dull, or ignorant, the emancipated slate which really is stoppage of | 
misory, soul itself, is lauded to them by the Veda, as happiness.” In these two 
extracts the sixty-sevonth and sixty-eighth aphorisms of the fifth Book of tho 
Sinkhya-pravachana are comprehended. à 
Both pleasure and pain aro absent in emancipation, according to the Nyáya also, ! 

Sco the passage from tho Dinakuri, at p. 17. 

In ihe Vedánta, to realizo oneness with Brahma is to be liberated ; and Brahma, 
in that systom, as having no proper knowledge, can have no propor happiness, 
This will be shown in the third section. 


tiaras ferar Aaaa | 


Sánkhya-séra, M S., fol. 16 verso. “ Intellect is without beginning. And therc- 
fore its employer, soul, is established to be so.” 


sq a garasa aasan sa Ra fumer emu ANNE- 
maa Aad fungi qg | Siddhdnta-muktdvali: Bibliotheca Indica 


Vol. IX., p.38. “And thus, by the unbeginningness of transmigration, that of soul - 
being provod, and since an unbegriuning entity cannot be destroyed, tho cternalness 
of soul is demonstrated. So it is to be understood." 

As rogards the Vodánta, the ensuing couplet is in the meuth of every well-read 
Vodantin ; but it has not beon traced beyond the Siddhdnta-ratnamdld, a book which 
the translator has not soen with his own eyes: 


ana sat fuper faq fara AAN: | 
afar aAA: WENIGE: d 


“ The soul, I's'sn, purcintolligenco, i. e., Brahma, thedistinctnoss of the first two” 
noscience, and its connexion with intelligence ; these our six are held to be without 
beginning.” c “4 

Consequenily—since all the Systems are agreed as to the maxim, that eh F 

vjanint gi ror have DERE edávt 3 ds, t $ is immortal. 
no beginning can never dave pact’ sabe Vahua ssa Bolas, that woul is i 


or 


í 


N 
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takes on the body of a man, it becomes a man. ‘Tho soul may sour 
to become a divinity; and it may descend to inform a treo.* 
Another opinionf common to all the Systems is, that the 


L 


# A late miscellanist, more celebrated for versatility and self-confidence than for 
exactness, has thus expressed himself, in a paper on the Traditions «f the Rabbins: 
** By a singular improvement on the pagan doctrine of the metempsychosis, there is 
also a reverse change of bodics; and the spirit which had inhabited the form of a 
wild beast becomes occasionally the inhabitantof the human shape.” Selections 
Grave and Gay, Vol. XIV., p. 238. e 

Mr. Do Qnincey had forgotten, while writing this, what Herodotus—Buterpe, 
123 —says of tho Egyptians; and his researches on “the pagan doctrine of the 
metompsychousis” had not extended to India. 3 

The translator avails himself of this opportunity to stato, for tha information of 
such ax havo passed over his preface, that only in a most trifling proportion are the 
notes of the present volume his own, The fow which have suggested themselves to 
him nre sufficiently recognizable, aa to their proprietorship, by difference of manner 
and subject-matter, or by the use of the pronoun of the first person. 


tae frere acnaleqiaaaa: | 
azaan aaa: d 


Séánkhya-sára, MS., fol. 16, verso. '* Tho exporiencer and user, viz., seul, is eternal, 
since the greator principle, viz., intellect, aud all the evolutions from nature, without 
reservation, are for its sake, and aro produced by its works.” 


qa: patsa: RA aS AETI 


q Wi Fata: Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 152. ‘‘Since works had no 


beginning, thorefore, by influence from these also, the chief, i, e., nature, energizes— 
necessarily and with regularity.” $ 
Other effects besides the fluxional creation of the world are referred to works: 


za ante feum und. fog? cash ma gare suf- 
aa sgrath amaa wat ANAR q foyi 
amaia wata Peene reeset | ad ae aafaa- 
qifeta | rat areca fers: | Tèid, p. 193. “Though, at 


tho beginning of a world-renovation, but a singlo, subtile body exists, the appur- 
tenance of Hiranyagarbha, still there takes place, at an n£ter-period, its * distri- 
bution into individuals, i, e., also mnnifolduoss, by partition, in the ferm of 
individuals; as, in theso times, there is manifoldness, by partition, of the one 
subtilo body of a father, in the form of the subtile bodies of sons, daughters, and 
soon, Tho cause of this is exhibited: ‘From special works ;’ from the works of 
other souls, which works are causes of their experience of happiness and misery, and 
from other things.” An aphorism, the tenth of the Sankhyapravachana, Book the 
third, is expounded in tho preceding extract. 


eff | uae EDEN aga | AST Stel MAT 

OT | arasz RAAAN SET: AMORA SRI UAT 

qq c4 aep Aaa: TOPE eee: d 
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formation of the world, and all effects wrought therein, by 


~ . . ` | 
SAIS | a SURAT | Rn Th CERT SER Vee | 


aacra aao ARTUR dustqemg ARER | 


ATA: |  Nydya-sütra-vritti, p. 160. “Tt is objected : *Tts, the body's, origination 


is, like that of other gross material aggregates, from ihe clements. Tho Phragg | 
“gross material aggregates’ is for the exclusion of other causes, So, then, as the i 
origination, or derivation, of other gross materinl nmgregaten, constituted of clay nnd 
the like, is from the el- ments, from atoms, irrespectively of desert; after even the 
‘same manner, the origination, or derivation, of that, the animated hody, is from 
atoms, desortapart. ‘his is intended. "Iheselution is: * Not so; since the example 
is like what is to be ascertained’? What has been alleged is inadmissible ; for the 
example brought forward ax analogous is circumstanced like what is to be ascertained | 
or, rather, is circumstanced like the minor premise. It being held, by us, that also 
the production of clay and such like is precisely frem atoms in dependence on desert 
of souls, unproducedness thereby does not belcn:z to them. Such is the Import," 
This extract takes in the one hundred and thirty-third and one hundred aud thirty. 
fourth aphorisms of the Nydya-sátra, Book III, | 
Even the production of a jar—to exemplify trifling effects—is ascribed, in 


the Nydya, to the works of souls: Smart ge qaror TI T | 


Ir 
| 
| 
| 
j| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
TATA qaad nA aA: | aa qaa: gaara- 
j 
Í 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wi Aiga faery DO Todedip | 


M.S., fol. 10, recto. “In the caso of a jar placed in the kiln, when iis atoms assume | 
a new hne, the dark-coloured jar is destroyed, and then a red jar is produced, in the | 
order of two atoms combining at first, and then more, Of this red jar atoms are the 
material caure ; contact with fire, the incidental cause; and the desert of souls, and 
the like, are its impelling cause." The souls meant are those destined to be in any 
wise aided or harmed by the jar. 

The objection is supposed, in the Brahma-sütra, that, if l's'uara had mado | 
ihe world, he would be liable to the impntaticn of uncqual dealing and 
cruelty : and disparity is everywhere and at all times before us. In reply, thero 


Aa AC a m c 
is the nphorism : TIAA a AIGA afè aarqfa |“ There is no 


unequal dealing and cruelty in him; because of reference. Thus it is shown? 

$ TUE x A AC x AN 

S'ankara A'chárya comments on this as follows: — qure TILE Desa | 
c 


FARI aaa | ale fe feta: due Put fom gf afi 
ater egrata3t QÀ deed S84 a a q aaa agaaa aA | 
Qad Prat gÈ faf. fga sft Sq tagga zd 
qam: | Sa: gemaat fsa gets asgan 


qrg: | “Unequal dealing and cruelty do not attach to I's^wara. Why ? because of 


relativity, 1f, indeed, I’s‘wara had independently made this world of inequalities, | 

without reference to the works of souls, those faults would have been predicable 

of him. He does not, however, so make it, but with reference, as just mentioned. If | 

it be asked what he has reference to, we reply, to merit and to demerit. Therefore, 

this world of inequalities is owing to the merit and demerit of the living creatures i 

that are produced; and so that fault, viz, of mating a world of inequalities, 18 
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which souls are in any wise affected, aro the result of good 
and evil works done by souls. In tho Ny4ya and Vais'eshika; 
every effect is such a result.* Be it ever so trivial or insignificant, 
it obeys the general law. Let an atom start up in the air, and 
travel a distance of no more than four fingers: so far as we can 
perceive, i& works no advantage or prejudice to any one ; and yet, 
either directly or indirectly, some soul or other will, without fail, 
be affected thereby, for good or for evil, in a grenter or in a lesser 
degree. And soit cannot bnt be acknowledged, that even this 
slight circumstance had place in consequence of the acts of souls. 

That the world originated from a material cause, is likewise 


not chargeable upon I's'wara," The MS. frcm which this passago was taken,— 
occurring in the first quarter of the second book of S’ankara’s Brahma-sütra- 
bietshya,—is not at present accessible to the translator. 

All changes passing on in the world, in fact, are set to the account of the works 


~ . . A . 
of souls, Thus: Ui aft wafer nivem | o ce ankea 
«xrTfa | qavitfa aagana ad qaad: | WHü- 


alga *d uarias | A"nandajnáns's gloss on S'ankara A'chárya's com- 


mentary on the Mándákya Upanishad : Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VIII., p. 327. “ Ry 
this iv isexpressed, that what is beheld in tho waking atate, i. e., all that is perceived, 
is imagined in Brahma, That what is scen in dreams is imagined in the same is nez£ 
declared : * Again, also,’ &e. By the word ‘ again’ is intended ‘ after the exhaustion 
of a given quantity of merit and demerit, the cause of a given meusure «f what 
is ullotted to the waking state.’ * Also’ indicates-‘when the works which are 
the canse of dreams present theinselves for requital.’” 

What is meant by “ imagined in Brahma” will be seen early in the third section. 


* quud Of Ararat Saag aaa: mano- 


Testa | Tarkdémrita, MS., fol. 8, recto, ‘‘ Causes common to all effects are God, 
His knowledge, will, and ‘activity, antecedent non-existence, time, space, and desert 
of souls.” 

Whether the following words of Vijnána Bhikshu deliver a tenet held by any 
philoscphy but the Yoga, is a point to be decided by further enquiry than is now 


practicable, FFAS RIMINI TAT A AAT 
Ta da WHISWHT ar aot enr Weeder | ash aasmu- 
gene: aoi Thar p ai frente veda wa 
aq amga: Tara Taft Tae | Pétanjala-bhéshya- 


vartlika, MS , fol. 152 verso and 153 recto. '' Moreover, it is acknowledged on all. 
hands, that, though not productive of substances, the motion of atoms is going on 
every moment in the ether: and merit or demerit is not the cause thereof; for it 
does not give riso to any one’s experiencing happiness or misery. Nor are l's"wara's 
will and the like to be held causative of it; since such an hypothesis is superfluous. 
Hence, to account, consouantly to the law of parsimony, for the incessant motion of 
atoms, XC., if the three gunas in general alone are postulated as originating nctivity, 
it is made out, that nature, the complez of the three gunas, is independent? 
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u doctrine of all the Systems.* That, out of which anything i 
made, or from which any thing proceeds, is called its material 
cause, Clay is such a cause of a jar; and gold, of a golden orna. 
ment. As every effect must have a material cause, the Systema, 
tists deem the ultimate material cause of all effects to be without, | 
boginning.t | 

Since, then, souls are considered to be without beginning, ang | 
so the ultimate material cause of the world; and since birth ang | 
death, and the doing good and evil works, and the arranging ang | 
disarranging of the multitudinous constituents of the world, in | 
order that those works may reap their fruit, have been going on | 
from eternity ; it is patent, that the maintainers of the six Systems 
regard the world as having always had existence. To be sure! 
during its history, it has, from time to time, been resolved into iis | 
elements, and then evolved again ; the gross world being sublimated, 
on the occurrence of this resolution, into its subtile material cause :j 
but, as those mutations have always beon taking place, the stream 
of the world has been flowing on from eternity.§ 


1 


1 
Í 
| 


*In the Sánkhya, nature is 80; in the Nyáya, ntoms; and, in the Vedanta, 
ignorance, or illusion 

The appellitions given, in various Systems, to the material cause of the universe 
are rehearsed in this couplet : 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
amaA Ra fem ufasd sm | | 
amg: vated fu Hara quum I | 

sfa | Cited, as from the Brihddvvdsishtha, in the Pétanjata-dhishya-rdrttitg 
! 

l 


MS., fol. 74, recto. “That in which the world resides, when divested of name und 
form, somo call nature ; others, illusion; others, atoms.” 
But it mast not be supposed, from this, that the difforent Systematists consent | 
in respoct of the nature of tho world’s material cause. i 
+That this is the opinion of the Sinkhyas and Naiydyikas is too well known | 
to require citations in proof. For the Vedanta, see tho passage at p. 26, where ignor: | 
ance is reckoned as one of sis eternals, 


{Speaking of the consummation of all things, Vijniua Bhikshu says: eq | 


Raana Geary caer canta Rea ase ae | 
FSA APA AISRATSAS sq: | Pétanjala-bhdshya-vdritika, MS., fol. lI | 
verso, ‘ When all theso evolutions from nature have commingled, or united, soye: | 
rally, with their canses, nature and the rest, the effect becomes subtile ¢. e., undiscer 
nible; and, thereforo, it isnot to be discovored.” 
$ erf Arey atsealsea fest fmm d 
epgfsguerrA T WURAERddur N 
qaifaramaes: gAs Raa araa fig: * s f 


wane! fsmafafaht sep gA: med sum 
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Once more, all the Systematists receive tho words of the Veda 
as unquestionable authority ; and they also accept, us warrants, the 
Smritis, the Purénas, &c., the work of Rishis, when thuse books do 
not thwart with the Veda. 

The foregoing are the leading dogmas of the Systems ; and, 
with trifling modifications, all the Systems hold them. 

An examination of these dogmas is fraught with very great 
benefit ; for oue gains, by it, an acquaintauce with the general bias 
of the minds of the pandits. 


gag faga afa | Pátonjala-bháshya-vdrttika, MS., fol. 176, verso 


** * Adorable time is boginningless, nnd thoro is no end of it, O twice-born. These, 
consequently, are unintermitied, namely, tho creation, continuance, termination, aud 
quiescence of the world.’ Since, by hundreds of such statements, it is settled, that, 
as the on-flowing of tho. world had no beginning, so it has no end, * * * * # s, 
Moreover, the scripture ‘And further, there is, ab last, the surcease of all illusion 
speaks of that surcease only which is known as the ceasing of the operation, in tho 
universal dissolution of the world, of nature, called, in the words cited, illusion.” 

In the aphorism which occurs before the extract from the Brahma-siitra-bhdshya, 
given at p. 28, it is asserted, that I's^wara makes this world of inequalities with refer- 
ence to tho works of souls. What follows, derived from the samo work, puts forward 
an objection, and rebuts it in the very noxt aphorism ; the commentator elucidating the 


whole: q patsa Ra sarkan | Hee Sea SITAS HI 
saaa ory gecko aisha att aaa femr gfe: 
a Bama fe wrfeiurnta ad wate SISTI 
STRIS: cesta | wat Prarurged alder gan: adat m | 
ma Erne thar fairs misaa ded arse fs: oma 
ala aq ag arse dune) wage ae seem uum: 
eg | ad dat Aage aT: BATT a 
afta freer | 


* *Tf i& bo said, that there aro no works, for that there is no diverseness, it is 
denied; because of unbeginningness. The absence of diverseness, 4. e., of the 
diversified, development of things, prior to creation being certified by these utterances, 
“Meck one, this was, at first, merely existent; and * One only, without a second,’ 
thoro are tien no works, with reference to which a creation of inequalities could. ori- 
inate :and, if works were supposed to have place subsequently to creation, mutualdepen- 
dence would bo tho result ; that is to say, works must requiro diversified development 
of things, bodies, &c., and the divorsificd development of things, bodies, &o., must 
require works, Let it be, therefore, that I's'wara acts in dopendonce on works, after 
the diversified development of things. There being, before such developmont, 
no works causative of inequalities, it follows, that tho first creation ought to bo one 
of uniform cquulitics, The answer to this is, that it, the argument, is of no weight, 
* becauso of the unbeginningness! of the courso of the world. It wonld have weight, 
if the course of the world had a beginning. But the continuons operation, in tho 
heginnineloss course of the world, of works nnd of inequalities of creation, ax mulual 
causes and effects, after the manner of the seed an! the sprout, is not incompatible.” 
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I now proceed to sketch the more important doctrines amone | 

those which characterize the Systems severally, the Vedáatg | 

excepted. a 
The tenets of the Sánkhya and Yoga are these. Nature and | 
soul are the ultimate bases of all existent things. Souls a, | 
eternal and many. Nature is unintelligent substance, and a 
|] 


32 


the material cause of the world. It consists of goodness 
passim, and darkness, in equal proportions.* And here it 
Should be borne in mind, that it is not the goodness, passion, ang 
darkness, popularly reckoned qualities or particular states of the | 
soul, that are intended in the Sánkhya. Init they are unintelligent | 


1 


substances. Ocherwise, how could they be the material cause of | 


ea vt Hagae: a a afar nauem | 
vd qam afro] Ut Sees aor va smefpexarem vata] 


Pátanjala-badshya-varttika, MS., fol. 73, verso. “The gunas themselves are denoted | 
by the word nature ; and nature does not differ from them. Thus is this pronounced: | 
‘These gunas, &c.; these self same guzas, goodness aud the rest, are what ig | 
signified by the term nature,” | 

In the sixty-first aphorism of the Sdukhyayravachana, Book I., nature is said | 
to be the equilibrium of goodness, passion, and darkness On this declaration | 


Vijnána Bhikshu remarks: qW[ xafegegqryt "T sreqpeamseqerfa- | 
Renae aaas ia at maA faex 


c . . i 
d: | aaaea moar ARAA: | séntiya-pravachane:| 


bhdshya, p. 49, “ The ' equilibrium’ of those substances, ‘ goodness’ and so forth, 4. e, ! 


a state in which none is less or more; iu short, a state in which there is noi 1 
aggregation oflessand more. The extractive import is, the state of not being an 
effect. The guzas, taken collectively, when characterized by the condition of not | 
being effects, make up nature, Such is the sense.” | 

Nature is not, then, a substrate of the gwras, but the very gunas ina certain | 
state, that of equivalence, 


| 
taaiatht gear a after qu: danas eua | 


DAT [fa erra *d | Ibid. '* Goodness and the rest are substances, not 


specific qualities; for they themselves possess qualities those of contact and separa | 
tion, and also have the properties of levity, mobility, gravity, &c.” 

For the specific qualities, see the Bhashd-parichchheda, ninetieth stanza. 

It is a maxim of tho Hindus, that endowment with quality is a token of substance | 
alone. Thərə cannot he quality of a quality. | 

The reason why gooduess, passion, and darkness are called gunas is supposed, | 


by expounders of the Sánkhya, to be as follows: aera IA SAEI a q 
-> V 


1 


| 
| 
! 


4 
1 


aa: gaoa gegaan aana Raa 3 
MISJA | Ibid. “The term guya is applied, in this system, and also in the Vell 


RS i 
and elsewhere, to these, gondness, passion, and darkness, becauso they ure appliance 
of the soul, and because thay form the triple-stranded rope, i. e., the great principl 
viz, intellect and the rest, which binds the soul a beast, as it were." 3 
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earth and like gross things. From nature ariso effects, to requite 
the good and evil works of souls.* First, among these effects, 
arises the great principle, or intellect ; and, from it, the organ of 
egoism:.and these, too, are unintelligent substances. From the 
organ of egoism proceed eleven instruments and five rudiments. 
The latter are tenuous sources of the gross elements, eartli and the 
rest. The eleven instruments derived from the organ of egoism 
are the senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, with the 
tongue, hands, feet, anal orifice, organ of generation, and mind. 
Intellect, the organ of egoism, and mind are all termed internal 
organs, or, collectively, the internal organ.{ Certitude is the 


Guna, it must be observed, signifies rope, or cord; and, likewise, quality ; but 
not here, as we have seen. 3 


*In the Sinkhya, it is mot only the works of souls that move nature to bring . 
about reward of goed and evil, in the development of the world, &c.; but nature 
has itself an intrinsic power of acting on behalf of the soul. 


i Hegreasfrarra faaino s AAAA | Sinthya- 
pravachana-bhdshya, p. 49. ‘And the egoizer is a substantial internal organ, having 


self-consciousness for its affection. It is mot self-consciousness alone, but inclusive 
thereof." : 


All the principles of the Sánkhya—intellect, the organ of egoism, and mind, 
being, of course, among them,—are said to bo substances: 37 g a qA fasifqenr 


qui JAT Ud | Tbid., p. 46. “ And this group of twenty-five principles is 
substantial.” 
Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has strangely written: “Souls alone are, in the Sánkhya, 
regarded as substances.” Christianity contrasted with Hindw Philosophy, p. xxvii. 
f It seems, oftentimes, as if there were not three organs, so much as one 


tripartite organ. Each is, however, frequently found styled an organ. S122 
CAA AAS A TAA FARAR 
git p MarR | Aaa gA: d 

may Hang aa quf: urere: d 
sià aana an ATA 1 Ibid., p.117. “The internal organ, though 


singlo, comes to be, in itself, partly cause and partly effect, by virtue merely of its 
distinction into three states, those of intellect, egoizer and mind ; like the seed, the 
germ, and the full-zrown tree ; as has been said higher up. For this same reason, in 
the verso of the Vayu and Mátsya, two of the Purdnas, ‘Mind, the great prizciple, 
understanding, Brahmi, city, intellect, knowledge, and I's’wara,? mind and intellect 
aro exhibited as synonyms.” 


Pa AOA RATS AUT ARMA gaisa uad 


fu 1T Pdtanjala-bhashya-varitika, MS ,fol. 4 recto, **'* The thinker,’ the 
| j y 


internal organ in general ; since, in this system, that organ, which is one only, has, 
simply on account of its possessing a variety of affections, a fourfold division.” 

Thus, while, in the Sánkhya, the internal organ has three members, in the Yoga 
it has four. The Vedanta herein agrees with the Yea, 
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distinguishing property of intellect; to evolve self-consciousne; 
that of the organ of egoism; and to cognize discriminatively uM | 
of mind.* 

Soul, say the Sánkhyas, is sheer knowledge. .But, on 
ae 


* agaga] afg: | “Intellect is certitude.” So runs the thirteenth 
aphorism of the Sánkhya-pravachana, Book II. Vijnéna Bhikshu remarks on it: 


ewe vata afaftf 1 aaa faenum 
afed: saad aed AAAA | | Sénkhya-pravachana-bhéshya; 


p. 115. “Intellect is a synonym of tho great principle. And its distinguishin 
affection is certitude, or assurance. As for the enunciation of them as identical, it, 
is because of the indilferenco between a proporty and that to which it belongs,” 


In definition of egoism, it is said : SIMAMISEER: | HAUTE: 
area Ta wüedHa fHurr gat: | Tid. py 


.“ Tho egoizer is egoism. It makes (karoti) I (ankam): hence ib is termed cgoizer, 
Compare kumth ikard, maker of jars. or potter. It is a substantial internal organ; 
and it is called egoism, becauso of the indifference between a property and that to 
which it belongs.” . 

Strictly speaking, then, ogoism is the property of the organ of egoism. 


Mind is thus characterized by Váchaspati Mis'ra; aeq THRUÍq wi exuta 
UGTA: | AeA RIT aa ecu l Aaaa 
afta tata aaa fae Aa aafata EO ege quía | Tattwa-kdumudi, p. 94, 


* That, mind, is defined by a statement of its distinguishing nature: “ Mind, here is 
a cognizer disoriminativoly." Mind is defined by its characteristic, cognizing 
discriminatively. A thing is at first, indistinctly perceived, by the senses, in the 
notion ‘ This is something. Then the mind thoroughly settles, ‘ It is cf this sort, not 
of that.” | 

The translator has conformed, in the English of the body of the pago, tothis | 
explanation of. sankalpa, i 

Vijnina Bhikshu dissents from the foregoing view, and assigns to tho | 


mind a function in addition to sankalpa: qap q qiga fagas fan- 
NSEC Weide] WWW FATT | ageri: ag 
aaia Aaea daa ARAN ar ag 
Bemad aa sigataearteta | sénkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 12 | 


«e And thus it follows, that the chief affection of intellect is certitude; that of the | 
egoizer, egoism ; and that those of the mind are resolution (sankalpa) and irresolu- | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tion (vikalpa). Resolution is the willing to do; agreeably to the canon ‘ Resolution ” 
ix the mental act.’ Irresolution is either indecision, or a specific kind of misapprée- 
hension spoken of inthe Yoga. Ibis not tho cognizing a thing together with it 
properties ; for this, viz., thus to congnize, is an affection of intellect.” 


{ wr aaissmal Gal a IN WT Sep | 
aer Tarsscar fae: qui: garia: d 
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examination, it turns out to be, with them, only nominally so. 
For,in all knowledge, properly so called, there is apprehension, 
or cognition, of some object; as, this is a jar, this is cloth, 
&c. In the Sánkhya, however, it is not this apprehension, or 
cognition, that is soul, or even a quality thereof: this appre- 
hension being an evolution from the internal organ.* ‘This 


afa | Cited in the Sdu%hya-pravachana-bhdshya, p.96. “ Knowledge is not at alt 
a property of the soul; nor is it, in any way, n quality of if. "The soul is knowledge 
itself, and is eternal, full, or selj-sujicing, and ever happy.” 

Vijnána professes to have taken this couplet from a Smriti; but he does not 
designate the Smriti by name. : 


* Several of the notes next after the excursus which here begins would have been 
divorced from the pages to which they severally belong, had this excursus been 
subjoined—as else it would have been—to the ond of the paragraph of tho text, om 
the insentience of the soul and the sentience of the internal organ. 

To any tyro in tho Sánkhya and Vedánta it is notorious, that cognition is an 
affection of theinternalorgan, Iero is, however, a passage in proof of the assertion : 


aana aI AML! seagate adt uut 
aesa ufa, a: aera: Asaa eta a ARA a 


sire fafa asemaa | Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 8. “ And certitude is the operancy, 


cf intellect; i¢ is cognition. An affection having taken place of any one of the 
senses, after they have apprehended their respective objects, the intellect’s darkness 
being overpowered, the intellcet’s preponderance of gooduess is called cortitude, and 
affection, and cognition.” 

As nature, the grent root, is compounded of three substances, goodness, passion, 
and darkness, so are all its derivates, intellect, &c. &c.; the constituent parts being 
variously proportioned for each. Intellect, when darkness overweighs in it, is 
torpid; and, when goodness does go, is vivid, and cognizes. 

Tt is not tropically, but literally, that the affection of the internal organ is said 
to bo cognition. It is notan instrument of cognition, but cognition itself. This is 


evident from the ensuing words; [4] afgaat asgatkagfa JAFN- 
adanan aA seria daye sh W 
a ur TAAR] | Sénkhya-pravachana-bhéshya, p. 210. “And those 


affections of intellect nre never unreergiized. If an unrecognised existence of 
cognition, desire, happiness, &c., were granted, it must fullow, that, just as men 
are somelimes doubtful abont a jar, or the like, whether it be existent, or non-existent 
they would have doubt abcut them; this doubt taking the form of ‘Do I cogaize, or 
nob? ' Am I happy, or not P” 

This language, it is palpable, is relevant only as regards veritable ccgaition, 
that which the Naiy&yikas thus denominate. 

Cognition, as being an affection of the internal organ, is, therefore, seen to ba 
a thing not belonging to the soul. 

A reflexion of the affection cognition, it is moreovor maintained, is cast on the 
soul. But whatis this? Is it a matter of which any of us are conscious? According 
to the Sankhya, it isa cogaition of the affection cogaition just spoken of. Thus: 


ALS > c. 23:23 a ` c x 
qup dae] dé: saaa: ^W UsRstaq: ug qatar asa | 
Ibid., D. 73. * Aud the reflexion, in intelligence, or the soul, of intellect is held in 
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organ, ib is averred, assumes the form of a jar, of cloth, &c. &c 


"T . v URL i 
order to account for the soul’s cognition of intellect, along with tho objects borne 


i 
II 1 = =a : | 
by i” Amun: qa gag ael qfgrfquDUmR Were den 
AAAS TAS qaqas T qug AL } Patanjala-bhishya-varttitg | 


MS., fol. 8. verso. And this forementioned assimilation of intelligence to the affec. | 
tion of intellect, its becoming of like aspect thereto, this very thing is the Cognition ' 
by intell'g.nco, or soul, of tho affection of intellect which has taken the shape of the | 
object coynized.” : | 

The Nniyáyikas hold four species of right notion (pramd), to each of which err. 
responds an instrumont snited to it (prdémdud); but, in the Sdnkhya, these four | 
species become three, by the inclusion in inference (anumiti), of cognition from | 
recognizing similarity (wpamiti). These species of right notion become, however, | 
in the Sáukhya, instruments of other right notions lying beyond,—reflections, inihe | 
soul, of the former,—they n& tho same time retaining their character of right notions | 
as regards their instruments, the senses, &c. ‘The Sánkhya has, therefcre, two seta) 
of species of right notion, and as many of instruments adapted to them, Vijning| 


Bhikshu soys: GT AANA sat wad imama [| 


Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhahyas, p. G4. “And whether it, vight molion, be a property | 
of both intellect and soul, or of but oneof the two,” &c. i 


By “ property of intellect? is meant affection cf intellect; and, “ by property d 
soul," reflexion, in the soul, o? that affection. ° | 


In the same pago with the Sanskrit last cited wo read: ě aq qf Tare 
RS qafa aa car aR mmu 1 ate a afafa 
agaga Ra SATE | TAs Tae A Uenife aka 
Aa aaa AAA dar qaaa RRA Sum 


nafa “ Here, if the fruié right notion is supposed to reside in soul alone, the affec | 


tion of intelloct exclusively is an instrument of right notion: and, if a 
intellect alone, tho contract of a sense, &c. nre exclusively such an instrument. | 
As for the soul, it is only the witness of right notions, not the subject of them! 
And, if the soul's apprehension and tho intellectual affection are equally reckoned 
- right notions, both the aforesaid, viz., the affection of intellect and the contact of a} 
Sense, Jc., are instruments cf right notion relatively to those noticns respectively." | 
But the soul’s apprehension is considered, by the Sánkhyas, as the principal! 


sort cf right notion: WIS Wurm d agra: quafizaa: TAAT: j 
Tear aah gaa Tee qaragan fana 1 asas 


q Ud We: fast vd: | lbid. p.65. “But, in the commentary on Patanjali, 
b] 


Vy dsa says, that apprehension resident in the soul is right noticn. For it is fitting, 
that tho fruit should reside in the soul only, inasmuch as the operation of instr) 
ments is for it. ‘Therefore, in this Sdul:hya system likewise, the same, the positi) 
that the soul’s apprehension is right notion, is the foremost opinion among the jo 
enumerated.” E d 

It has been stated, that fhe reflexion, in the soul, of the internal organ § niin 
tion is the cognition of that affection, itself a cognition. But this cognition a 


E EA 


cognition is not analcgous to that which, in the Nyáya, is styled super a 
apprehension (anwryavasdya), or consciousness of cognizing. In this sys 


lari ; w sees RENS E A n p "This 
primary apprehension Crygrasdya) , Wat hahec dey 1j, for example, O [ 
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and this evolution is called an affection. Thus, the cognition 


is a jar;” nud the relative supervenient apprehension is, “I cognize the jar." 


This primary apprehension is, as we know, in the S&nkhya, an affection 
«f the internal organ, exemplified by ** This is a jar," &c.; and the reflexion, 
in tho soul, of such primary apprehension, to which the Sánkhyas give 
the name of psychic apprehension, agrees with it in form. That is to say, it 
is “This is a jar," not “I cognize the jar." To show this, a passage lately 


givon is hore repeated, with its continuation: q aaa qe qfagfure- 
qan aaa aaas AA ARASA munere, | 
aa WISSRRIST Fe RAT asa RNN: Do d 
aaae yanis | “And this forementioned assimilation of In- 


telligence to tho nffection of intellect, its becoming of like aspect thereto, this very 
thing is the cognition, by intelligence, or soul, o£ the affection of intellcet which has 
taken the shape of the object cognized. And the form of this payehic cognition is 
precisely such as ‘This is a jar, &c. Else, the aforesaid assimilation of intelligence 
to tho affection of intellect could not be established. ‘The form of the cognition of 
the affection is not different from that of the affection itself.” 

The writer goes on to say, that a cognition in tho form of '* I cognize the jar,” 
which the Naiyáyikas call a supervenient apprehension, is only another affeciicn of 


the internal organ: que SIGNET & fase rer face qd ARIST 
TATE | TUTTO ae rAay EDI “As for the cognition ‘T 


cognize the jar,’ * I am miserable,’ or the like, it is merely another form of intellect. 
For the soul is immutable, and unobnoxicus to error." 

For the soul to acquire cognitions would presuppose it exposed to mutability, 
argue the Sánkhyas. They further maintain, that, in all cognitions, such as “I 
know,” &c. &c., there is something of erroneonsness ; for any notion implicating “1” 
unifies the soul with the internal organ. To keep good the ground, that the soul 
never changes, nor errs, the theory was set on foot, that all ccgnitions arise in the 
mind, and that only their reflexions touch the soul,—and yet without at all affecting 
its essence. 

But the doctrine, alike of the Sánkhya and of the Nyáya. that cognition and the 
conscionsness of cognition aro separate in fact, is inadmissible. When I cognize a 
jar, simultaneously I become conscious that I, do,so. What the Naiyüáyikas term 
supervenient apprehension, arising aftcr the primary, cannot be cognition: it is 
remembrance. The Sánkhyas' reflexion, in the soul, of the primary cognition,— 
their affection of intellect,—is not, however, thought, by them, to present itself 
subsequently, but at the same time. Still, in postulating that reflexion as a cogni- 
tion of the primary cognition, and asseparate in fact, they also mistake. This kind of 
cognition o£ a cognition is not a thing of which any of us are cognizant; and it is to 
be rejected as a figment. ; 

As is primary cognition, so likewise the cognition of it, a reflexion of it, is an 
evolution from the internal organ. For all reflexions, as that of the sun in water, 
aro, agreeably to the Sánkhya, evolutions of intellect. Near the extracts recently 


made from the Pdtanjala-bhdshya-vdrttika, we are told: Wada qq afg- 
gagean «p gan saaa e Ro- 
naa gaa afaa | sorai galana 
omega walfentataaars J | “By this is repelled the objection, thai, 
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“This is a jar,” or “This is cloth," is an affection of the : | 
J 18 1n. | 


since intellect and soul arc colonrless, there can be no reflexion of thom in each ot} 
For, by the vocablo ‘ reflexion’ is hero intended an evolution from intellect, in hi | 
likeness of each, caet upon each; i. e., in soul, in the similitude ‘Of intellect, ang | 
intellect in the similituds of soul: and also becanse the reflexion of the sun, Koi | 
water, &c., is nothing but an evolution from intellect, in the likeness cf the sun, tod | 

We thus see, that the Sinkhyas consider not only primary ccgnition, but thei | 
secondary cognition also, fictitious as it is, to be merely an evolution Zrcm the internaj | 
organ, and no quality or true affection «f the soul. The relation of such secondary | 
potions to the soul is no more intimate than that of a bird to the branch on Which | 
it perches. | 

Th» psychic apprehonsion of the Sánkhyas, the reader should rest assured, i; | 
the very retlexion of the internal organ’s affection, and not something produced, by | 
that reflexion, in the soul's nature, From the passage of tho Pátanjala-bhd hs]. Í 
vérłtika, ab p. 49, it is manifest, that the soul’s cognition of an iutellectual affection | 
is identically the reflexion of it, there spoken of as tla assimilation of intelligence ig | 
that affection. Further proofs of this are as follows : 


SHAT 3er WE: HAT aAA A: | | 


yasa anaa Fad ofafaraay 1 
sta l Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 57. “With us, the possossor of right 


notion is the pure intelligent one, soul ; and the instrament of right notion is affec- 
Lion of the internal organ. Rigut notion is reflexion, in the intelligent cne, of tho 
affections aforesaid, which have assumed the forms of tho objects cognized by thosa 
affections.” - 

Of the three opinions touching rig^& notion, its instruments, and its subject 
mentioned at pp. 48, 49, the one there desig.iated as most eminent is adopted above, | 
* — Vyásu's commentary on tho Yegı Aphorisms states, that intellect noti i 
fies things to the soul, This notification is explained by the annotator; | 


ere - f . , | 
raed cw asza garasi faaara | Pétanjala-dndshyo | 
drttika, MS., fol. 7, recto. “ And notification is inlellect/s depositing in intelligence, | 
or soul, objects borne by itself, in the shape of reflexions.” 


qa wate | cals ger Rra fent erar qa Rana- 
«E qw atta Aaa arta quer pug pp oferty: 


qieirrer | Ibid. ‘Tho e. bis thus: though tho soul, is sheer intelligence, 


and unalterable, still the reflexions, in the soul, of the affections of intellect, which 
have taken on the forms cf the objects cognized, are the soul's affections. And there i 
eannot be, in consequence of these unreal affections, any alteration in the soul. i 
Hence we are to understand, that the reflexions themselves, in the sonl, of the | 
internal organ’s affections, which may be cognition, will, activity, happiness, or | 
misery, are the soul'a cognition or knowing, and the soul's experience of will, activity, j 
&c. &o, ‘Ihey are designated as false, in the Sánkhya, not because they are nonen: | 
tities, but because they are not what they seem to be; that is to say, however they 
may appear to be affections of the soul, they are notso in reality. and work m l 
change of any sort in its naturo. Consistently enough, the Sánkhyas apply ts | 
epithet “ unreal" to the reflexion of a rose iggrystal. llereagain,according to E 4 
the reflection is not non-existent. Only it does not belong inherently to the Ed 
to which it seems so to belong. ; 


aise afgraatian aaga aenfata Racers SFR 
«rta ara watt, AINSAUAA | Tattwa-kau-mudi, p.8. “This, snd | 
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ternal organ. But, in consequence of the proximity to each 
other of the internal organ and the soul, each is reflected in 


—by reason of the er gnition’ the happiness, &c., which actually reside in the prin- 
ciplo intellect,—from receiving their reflexions, and frcm being assimilated thercto, 
ns it were becomes possessed of cognition, happiness, and the rest. In this wiso is 
tho intelligent one, soul, benefited by them, those reflexions,” 

Vijnána Bhikshu, speaking of the soul, which isnamed, in the text he is scholi- 


azing, by a word of the fominine gender, says: fasi ome fasi dzifr- 


FUGA: ASASIGAS Id: 1 dep daga RRR- 
sayafa: | Pétanjala-bháshya-vérttika, MS., fol. 84, verso, “t Properties, tho 


specific qualities recited in the Vais'eshika system. With these qualities goul is 
unconnected througnout threefold timo, viz, time past, present, and future. Such 
is the sense. Therefore, i. e, on. this interpretation of * properties’, for all that the 
common qualities, contact, number, dimension, &c., appertain lo the soul, it matters 
not.” 

The specific qualities which the Vais'eshikas refer to the soul are cognition, will, 


and happiness, among others. "These, as we perceive, tho Sánkhyas altogether deny 
to the soul. 


fa qaae maana aadA — fuga 
afaay fata ga agd: BIRT FMT] Ibid, fol. 80, recto, 


“ Moreover, since the discrimination of the soul from other things than intellect may 
be acquired even from the Nyáya and Vnis'eshika, the peculiar office of the Sánkhya 
and Yoga, and common to them, is tho discrimination of soul from intellect.” 
It is because the Nyáya and Vais'eshika describe soul so as to make it one with 
. the Sánkya “ intellect," that Vijnána Bhikshu ropntes those dcctrines inadequate to 
communicate, in its integrity, a correct knowledge of discrimination. 
The origination, in the soul, of cognitions would betoken the soul to be 


changeable: and it is argued, by the Sánkhyas, that it is unchangeable. QHA- 
x A 

To SEES HE RC] qR Hegan | Sdnkhyarravcchana-Vhdshya. 

3 


p. 22. “ Because, solely on account cf tho riso of properties other than tho common 
qualities, a thing is said to have undergono a change.” 


. _ Those other pr parties are the specific qudities lately referred to. "hoy: 
include cognition, will, colour, taste, &c. 


satara a SRI pratum qu Rory 
a uela ufatrewq wa qqacmdia RAI mbi, p. 73. “And 


also because by the expression * cognizing an object’ is meant simply assimilation 
to an object. And that assimilation to an object cannct be, in the case of the soul, 
from alteration ; as happens in the case of the internal organ. By consequence, it . 
turns out to be exclusively inthe form of reflexion. Such is the direction indicated? 


aq fara va at fef Sout queen, fum 
Tai TIAA a NA Rohan: Ivia, 


p.96. ‘‘ But, if the ground of the souls boing thought void of qualities be enquired, 
tho reply is, that the soul's will, &e. cannet bo eternal ; for their originatedness is 


evidenced by consciousness, Jf originated qualities of soul were admitted, it would 
be incident to mutation,” 
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the other. Hence, the affections of the internal organ, in th 
0 


shape of a jar, of cloth, &c., are reflected in the soul. Conse. 


$$ 


Coguition is here denoted by the suppletive expression after “ will.” 


ag yesha tifa gN st 3 
WI ate fe ger afew: aga AA VH AN y 
arga aay q RATT H errífafa l Pátanjala-blħčshya-várttika, as, 


Jol. 164, verso. “But, should it bo asked, why the Sánkhya and Yoga are so eas, | 
to establish that soul is immutable, hearken. If, in the state of emancipation, EU j 
property of the soul, such as cognition and the like, were to perish, then, owine n l 
this defect of loss, emancipation could not, any more than penury, be the auprems Í 
aim cf the soul,” s 


be 
iq. a | 
EC. | AL. d. | 
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The meaning is, that such evanescont things as cognition, will, and so forth | 
€aunot have existence in the state of liberation. If they were tho soul's qualities, | 
the soul would lose something by being liberated. Hence, to save it from liabilit; | 
to loss, they are represented as having never belongsd to the scul. | 


q Tasersfazramauraa sfa { Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 9; 


** Non-eternal cognition cannot appertain to the eternal soul.” 
|] 
Attention should be paid to the circumstance, that, in the Sánkhya, the tern} 


* cognition" (jndna) denotes two distinct things. One of them is that which well| 
so denominate. This is really the apprehending of objects; and, to us, this alon 
deserves the name it bears. This cognition is that on which we have hitherto beta] 
dwelling. But, again, the Sánkhyas apply the appellation of cognition to the sod | 
itself, which they also style intelligence, the intelligent one, &c. Here, however, 
cognition is so but nominally; as it is not one with apprehension of objects | 


Cognition as denoting soul, it is laid down, iscternal. AHA TACIAAT gi 
j 
faq Sénk^nya-séra, M.S., fol. 17, recto. ‘Therefore, the cognition of sonl, | 


1 
| 
} 
l 
| 
i 


nvhich soul itself is eternal, is eternal.” i 
That this cognition, by which the soul itself is intended, is cognition only it; 


name, is thus shown: č @ ay, gast fa quarn UTE AEN 


Í 

| 

; | 

AMS RTNS TAN sr ag aa qum 
qa Teal fiet l Pdtanjala-bhashya-vdrttika, MS., fol. 136, verso. ‘In de 


foregoing sentence, Yájnavalkya,—for the purpose of setting forth, that, in libere | 
tion there is the attainment of the soul's suprome aim, which is the removal of tho, 
experience of all misery,—has, by the words ‘ After departure there is no conscious, 
ness,’ expressed, that the soul, though essentially coguitiun, knows nothing throughs’ 
out the duration of liberation.” E | 

Thus, even when liberated, the soul continues to be cognition. If this e£ | 
niticn were that which apprehends objects, the soul wonld be cognizant. Yet i 
does not possess, when emancipated, any more sentience than a stone. TH. 

The cognition just spoken of, that which does nct apprehend, is eternal. | 
other, which apprehends, and which resides in the soul, as a reflexion, is 202°) 


eternal . : n 
| 
| 


FNRI ALT Stohr fra: t $ 
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quently, the reflexion, in the soul, of the affection apprehension 


sfa | Sdnkhya-sdra, MS., fol. 26, rectos “ Also the intelligent one’s witness- 
ing is impermanent; it being the reflexion of objects,” Y 

EDU it is but a reflexion, it lasts only during the presence of that which is 
reflected. 

It has beon abundantly made clear, that the cognition in questicn is not in- 
trinsic to the soul. Nevertheless, the Sánkhyas are wont to use language from 
which it seoms as if they believed, that the soul itself, as reflected into, were this 


cognition. Atal SPAATAISE | ^ lbid. fol. 28, recto. ` “In truth, T, soul, am 
RO : 
tho cognition of affections of the internal organ? 1 

But this is deceptive. The explanation is thus. Just as crystal which is 
receiving the reflexion of a rose is said to be red, so the soul, from receiving the 
reflexion of intellectual affections, is said to be cognition. In the first case, it ie, 
really, the reflexion of the rose that is red; and, in the second case, it is the reflexion 
of the affections, not soul, that is cognition. 

Though the Sánkhyas contend strenuously, that thesoul is incognitive, still, with 
an uneasy consciousness that their view in this behalf is not entirely correct, they 
compound the matter by giving to the soul the titles of cognition, knowledge, 
intelligence, &c., and yet refuse to accept the legitimate consequences of such a 
procedure. And this fact will assist us to understand a singularity connected with 
the Sénkhya system. All such cognitions as “I will, “I am happy,” &c. &c., say 
its advocates, are erroneous; since qualities which are not proper to the soul are, 
thereby, attributed to it, Less erroneous, according to those philosophers, and 
erroneous on a different ground, is the cognition “ I Know." Here, they say, there 
is not the attribution to soul of a property alien to it, but, rather, the supposing 
that cognition is a property of tho soul, whereas it is its esscnce. The untenableness 
of this is obvious. For it is not that, cognition, falsely so called by the Sánkhyas, 
namely, the essence of the soul, that is cognized in the consciousness “I know," 
but that cognition which is truly the apprehension of objects. And this latter 
cognition is neither the soul itself, nor a property of it. No more, on account of 
this cognition, is the soul real cognition, than it isa real experiencer of happiness 
and misery, by reason of the reflexions cf them. For, in tho Ránkhya, happiness, 
misery, will, and activity, no less than cognition, are evolutions from, and affections 
of, the internal organ, Their reflexions, not. themselves, come in contact with tho 
soul, 

To recapitulate: the Sánkhya holds, that nll true cognitions are evolutions 
from the internal organ. A primary cognition, ns *' This is a jar,” is an affection 
of that organ, and also an evolution from it; and its reflexion falls upon the soul, 
This reflexion is psychic, or. secondary, apprehension; and it likewise is an evolution 
from the internal organ. is 

Furthermore, also the cognition “I cognize the jar" is an affection of the 
internal organ, Its history is this. The soul, along with a reflexion of tho affection 
of the internal organ, such as “This is a jar," is reflected into the internal organ, 
This second reflexion is the affection of the internal organ in the form “I cognize 
the jar;” and, like all reflexions, it is an evolution from the internal organ. 


aat Jagaan aea l : Sdénkhya-pravachana-bhashya. 


p.73. “The reflexion of intelligence into intellect is supposed with a view to 
account for the perception of intelligence.” It is meant, that the soul, when it has 
received the reflexion of an affection of the internal organ, to the end that it may 
behold itself possessed of that reflexion, must be reflected back into that organ; 
just ns a man's face must be reflected into à mirror, in order that he may see 
himself. The reflexion into the internal organ must be reflected back into the soul ; 


and this is the souls self-inspection. ATOMeTUTAS sf uarias maa 


TUE qui oferta WE UG | Mbid, p. 76. “Objects of right 
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is the soul’s apprehension. Inthe Sénkhya doctrine, then; whethe 
apprehension be considered as an affection of the internal organ. 
or as a reflexion, in soul, of that affection, it does not appertain t 
soul, or is not intrinsic to it. | 

Similarly, will and activity also are affections of the internaj | 
organ.* Soul, by reason of receiving their reflexions, account, | 
itself, from ignorance, a willer and a doer; and, of course, it, 
befals it to experience happiness, misery, Elysium, Hell, birt, | 
death, &c., the fruits of good and evil works. For, since the soy] | 
though not actually a doer, misapprehendingly thinks itself one, i: 
is brought into the bondage of experiencing those fruits.[ This iş. 
what it is for the soul to be bound. | 
— —— € ——— nT Le 
notion, viz., nature, goul, &c. nre perceived, when borne by the affection known gy! 
instrument of right notion, and when, in conjunction with ‘that affection, reflecte]. 
in the soul.” 

The notion "I" is an affection of the internal organ; but the object of tha, 
notion is soul: for the affection "I" is nothing but the soul reflected into tha) 
internal organ. Hence, the notions, or affections, of that organ, in the fom 
“I cognize”, or “Iam happy", and so forth, mean, that the soul cognizes, or il 
happy, &c. Í 


| 
| 
| 


* gR aana Thome qu] fuga etai 
qac:giesdeinidiat afaa fua: | | 
Patanjala-bhdshya-vdrttika, MS., fol.85, verso. “That evolution which is certitui! 
about, 4. e., cognition of, sound and other objects being established io belong to [3 


intellect, its, that evolution’s effects, viz., wil, activity, happiness, misery, desen / 
impression (sanskdra), &c., are established to be properties of the intellect solely” | 


agg: Sd] a gq: | y afama ana nOg 
d qq efe l Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 220. '** Tho egoizor, ni| 


the soul, is the agent.’ That internal organ which has egoism for its characteristz| 
affection is the egoizer, It alone is endowed with activity.” ` | 

The fifty-fourth aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book VI., is include! 
above, -E 

Since the Sánkhyas consider the internal organ to be the real agent, or doerd 
works, the virtue and vice arising from the works are supposed to be that organi! 
properties,—or evolutions from it, as they are styled,—and not properties of th 
soul. Hence, in the penultimate passage of Sanskrit, desert is comprehended amor i 
the properties of the internal organ. Desert denotes both merit and demerit. _ 


gata: sp aa TARTAR | 
patos cur fag venu RAT d E 
sta | Ibid, p. 35. “Naturo executes works, which have fruits, good and eril 


Moreover, nature, ranging the three worlds at will, ents those works, in the frui 
Not nature itself, but nature in its evolution the internal organ, is here spo id 


of as executing works and eating their fruit. — 


1 
' 
1 


jala-bháshya-váritika, MS., fol. 57, recto, “For the egoistic notions ‘I do’, an the 
- like, are, throngh.their production of merit and demerit, the cause of the em" 
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- By the statement, that the soul, on admitting the reflexions of 
will, activity, and other qualities of intellect, misapprehendingly 
looks upon itself as an agent, &c., we are to understand it to be 
meant, that the soul does not really so look upon itself: for, as we 
have remarked, in the Sánkhya system, it has, in truth, no appre- 
hension ; both this and misapprehension being affections proper to 
the internal organ.* The soul's being misapprehensiye is nothing 
else but its receiving the reflexion of this misapprehension,t an 
affection of intellect. In fact, neither does it at all misapprehend, 
nor does it at all apprehend. 

On this topic the followers of the Sánkhya allow themselves 
in singular theories, intelligible only at the cost of close attention. 
That the soul should be made out destitute of all specific qualities,t 
such as apprehension, will, &v., is most material to their views ; 
and hence they altogether refuse to it the possession of apprehen- 
sion. Now, misapprehension itself is a species of apprehension, 
mistaken apprehension ;§ as the taking nacre to be silver. Thus 
they are driven to regard both sorts of apprehension, the true and 
the false, as affections of the internal organ, or reflexions, in the 
soul, of those affections, 

The precise mind-of the advocates of the Sánkhya, when 
they call activity an affection of the internal organ, and say, that 
only from misapprehension does the soul esteem itself an agent, 
will now become clear to the reader. Asis the case with appre- 
hension, will, and activity, so is it with happiness and misery. 
That is to say, they are all evolutions from the'internal organ ;|| 


It is meant, that, when a man thinks “I ama doer,” he incurs vice or virtue 
from his doings. To the end that their fruit may be reaped, it is that the world is 
produced. 3 


* qaaa Sul: Nene qo SISSE | 
afa | Ibid, fol. 8, recto. This is an isolated verse, of unknown paternity, -| 


^ “Tho properties misery and ignorance are nature's, not soul’s,” ; 
After quoting as above, Vijnána Bhikshu observes, that this and similar 
passages deny ignorance to the soul. ' 
.  Reenlso the second passage from the Tatiwa-kaumudí, given at p. 8, 


tat asha cuffs ger gq uate 


Sdukhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 214. ““ And this. non-discrimination, an affection of 
the internal. organ, becomes, in the shape of reflexion, as it were a property of soul.” ' 


. $ a smear. fano: | Ibid, p. 96, “Therefore the soul is without 
qualities.” dune 
But compare what is.said in page 39. 
:, $ See the note at p. 8, . 


| gaga ariasi aasa ufu offers 
sranna AAAA Doo Sénkiya-pravachana-thishya, p. . 118, 
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and their reflexions in the soul are the soul’s becoming happy oy | 
miserable.* Again, either a fresh affection of the internal or te 
cognizing the soul, when happiness or misery is reflected therein 
or the reflection, in the soul, of such an affection, is the son}, | 
cognizing itself as happy or miserable ;t and in this consist all ity | 


“ Though the qualities, happiness, misery, &c. are properties of the internal or 
* there,’ viz., in the soul, is their ‘residence, or abiding, in the form of reflexion,’ | 
‘owing to non-discrimination,’ as a cause” ons, | 

The aphorism clucidated in the eleventh of the sixth Book. | 

Happiness, misery, merit, and demerit aro all called evolutions from: the iy. | 
ternal organ; and the first two are likewise termed affections of that organ. Aj | 
affections of the internal organ are held to bo objects of consciousness. Cognition, | 
will, activity, happiness, misery, and aversion, being objects of this sort, are affer. | 
tions; but merit, demerit, and impression, not being objects of consciousness, aw | 
not viewed as affections. | 


* A distinction is groundlessly taken, by the Sánkhyas, between happiness ang | 
misery and the experience thereof, Happiness and misery, they say, reside in th | 
internal organ; and the reflections of them, cast on the soul, are the soul’s experi | 
ence of them. Hence it is, that they called the soul the experiencer,—of happineg | 
and of misery, to-wit. But that experience, since it is only a reflexion, and therefor, | 
m eye ation from the internal organ, and not intrinsic to the soul, is considered to | 

e false, | 


qaya NA Te seferfenesenr | | 
Asai aed Meg: Ash Fait wat d | 


| 
Eiti | Sdn&hya-scra, MS., fol. 30, recto. ** Another bondage is the reflection, in | 


intelligence,—immnutable, unaffected, etherlike,—of the intellect’s misery ; and iti] 
the soul's experience of misery. This too is false in the mirror of intelligence, | 
or soul, | 

Iċ is observable, that though the Sánkhyas distinguish between happiness "T 
misery and the experience of them,—taking the former to be affections of tle; 
internal organ, and the latter to be reflections of those affections, lying on thi] 
soul,—still they give to these latter as well, the name of happiness and miser. 


A ~ — i 
qarasi qas uum ta: | Sánkhya-pravachana-bhashya, p. Y 
“ Happiness and misery reside in tho soul likewise, in the form of reflexions." i 

T Tho reflexions, in the soul, of the internal organ's affections, happiness an | 
misery are tho soul's happiness and misery. Then the soul, together with thos) 
reflexions, is reflected into the internal organ: and thus is constituted that organ! 
affection in the form of “I am happy” or “Iam miserable.” Aftcrwards, tht) 
reflection of those refloxiform affections is cast upon the soul ; and this is its physi | 
apprehension of them: in other words, it is the soul’s cognition “I am happy &} 
‘I am miserable.” s i 


: C LS - EX 
end gaea ARa aferdta TMA | X g 
TAAR RA TAIT TTT, SAAT RTA 


fcfe | bid, p. 99. "In order to account for the complex cognition ‘I m 


happy,’ or the like, we believe, that the very affection of intellect takes on a E 
form, Acknowledging that there is only the. assimilation of the sonl to that | 
tion, viz., by the soul’s receiving ils reflexion, we donot hold that there is, 1” HA E 4 | 
any form but that of such affection received by the soul as a reflemion. Lu 
we held an independent form in the soul, it would follow, that it, the sow | 
changeable.” CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. | 
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bondage and wretchedness. To escape from this wretchedness, he 
who listens to the Sénkhya, and ponders and revolves it, and derives 
from it this discriminative knowledge, that to do and to experience 
are qualities of nature alone,—for the internal organ is an affection of 
nature ; and the soul is inevery way distinct from nature, and is, in 
reality, neither doer nor experiencer of happiness or of misery,* and 
is unchangeable,—is released from the captivity of nature. For itis 
a dogma of the Sénkhya, that for shamefastness, nothing surpasses 
nature. So long as soul does not detect her, she spreads her toils ; but, 
directly when her delusive play is noticed, she flees, in confusion, 
from soul, and hor face is never beheld again.t Accordingly, when 
the soul has acquired right apprehension, accumulated works, are, 
by its efficacy, done away. And, inasmuch as it no longer deems 
itself a doer, its current works, or those which it does day by day, 
do not devolve upon it either merit or demerit. Only to exhaust 
the experience of fructescent works, has it to remain in its body; 
and, when these works shall have received their full requital, it 
will relinquish the body, and there will be no more fear, for it, of 
Elysium, or of Hell, or of metempsychosis: since then no works 
will appertain to it, the experience of which will oblige it to tenant’ 
a corporeal frame. i erat = hal 
In connexion with this subject, what I have said above should 
be kept in remembrance; that, agreeably.to the Sáokhya, neither 
apprehension nor misapprehension actually belongs to soul, both 
being qualities of the internal organ.{ "Therefore, the cognition 


Compare what is said at p. 42, about the affection cf the internal organ, in 
the form of “ I cognize the jar,” and its reflexion in the soul. 


* See the passage from the Sénkhya-sára, given at p. 44. 
trad: gamat a fafaqenta A afdata | 
qr ceca Gad aA qae l 


sta | Sixty-first stanza of the Sdnkhya-kdrikd. “My opinion is, that nothing is 


more coy than nature ; which, on finding herself beheld by the soul, does not again 
come in sight of him.” 


quier qoraga fret Had: qe 
Tq garquqot HOTTA | Sénkhya-pravachana-bháshya, p. 154, “Nature, 


also when her defects, viz, changeableness, the being filled with misery, &c., have 
been observed by the soul, abashed, never again approaches him; like as a woman of 
good family.” 

Such is the description found of nature, thongh, in the contemplation of the 
Sánkhya and Yoga systems, it is an insentient principle. 


f afaadt a frdegfadep Paceta | lbid. p.43. " And discrimination 


and non-discriminntiort, both which are affections, belong to the mind alone." 

The discrimination spoken of, that is to say, between soul and nature, is the 
right apprehension mentioned in the text, which is. to be acquired before emancipas 
tion can be realized, 3 
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* T am distinct from nature, and am unchangeable” is an aff 
of the internal organ: and this organ is an evolution from EE 
So ib is to be understood, that, as nature, by means of its evoluti | 
misapprehension, binds the soul, so no less, through its evolue | 
right apprehension, does it set tho soul free. Hence Mon. 
both the captivator and -the emancipator of the soul.* Accordi X 
to the Sánkhya doctors, the entire office of nature is to bring abot 


the experience and the liboration of the soul.F Nay, these author. 


tion 
ature | 


ea E sRM 


*q4 ae quil nefefqüserssuri east aera 
aad Tawa sas asa | qur uH fugas afa 
e aR rauf Saf po ua, "Thus, to whatever) 


soul nature shows itself, as not discriminated therefrom, that very soul, and m 
other, does it hold captive, through junction, by force of the impression of that non. | 
discrimination. In like manner, to whatever soul it shows itself, as discriminate] | 
therefrom, that very soul it releases, through disjunction from itself, by tho dw. 
struction of the impression aforesaid,” i | 


taai carat fame quer iias: aiar Wie 
frerrerüa aud] ar carer cnrenjemp p oat ard em) 
geal Refer seii fers: 1 aai arae sf ug: dne aum 
Heel Ma Tal: | Tid, pp. 110,111, "Nature's fabricating the wl 


is for the purpose of liberating the soul—naturally freed from the bondage of misery | 
—from the misery which is in it,in the form of reflexions, or from that misery | 
which is an affection of the internal organ, and is connected with the soul through th: ! 
relation of reflexion. Or nature's fabricating the world is for its own behoof, i. c., t; | 
deliver itself from veritable misery. "Though the aim, in creation, is experience, ai! 
well as emancipaticn, the latter alone is specified, because it holds tho chief place? | 

The first aphorism of the Sénkhya-pravachana, Book II., is here commented on. | 
It is cited in short in the next extract. : 1 

By nature’s creation for itself we are to understand, that it creates’ inclusively | 
for itself, while officially creating for soul, The words subjoined make this evident: 


aa tanta at jada ais geena Wr wempi aa 

ez Ex " c - d 4 «| 
qandai faa qias a Read erat fe carrer me 
gata. quara erfasqorffa | Ibid. p. 151. “But, if ib bo said, thi 


creation, by nature, is laid down—in the sentence * For the liberation of the already 
liberated soul, or for itself’—to be for its own, i. e,, for nature's, sake also; iti | 
admitted, Still, abstractedly from service of the soul, there cannot be mature!! 
service of itself, For the good £o be done for itself, by nature, is the deliverance d 
| 
sl 


| 
| 
! 
' 
1 
, 
| 
j 
1 
i] 


‘itself from the soul, whose experience aud emancipation it has bronght to effect.” 
But how, it may be asked, does nature free the soul by forming the world? The 
ensuing. extract will disclose the singular view which the advocates of: the Sánkb | 


cherish on this point: fei TAZI fangen] 
HRS: q qat ade: | Ibid, p. 138. ‘By transmigration of 
b] bz] i Sie 
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ities even declare, that, in truth, the soul is neither bound nor 
freed, but that bondage and freedom both appertain to nature ; as 
is distinctly set forth in the sixty-second stanza of the Sánkhya- 
káriká.* 

Such. are the chief doctrines of the Sánkhya aud Yoga.. But, 
as I have already remarked, there is this great distinction between 
these. systems, that the latter recognizes God, while the former 
denies Him.t `- 57 PH 

The Sánkhyas hold, that the Veda had no author. Yet the 
do not, like the Mímánsakas, contend, that it has ‘existed “from 
eternity. They say, that, at the beginning of each renovation of 


subtile body, through birth, is gained immediato discrimination. -From this comes 
the soul's aim, emancipation. Such is the meaning." 


We are now enabled to see in what sense it ig understood, that nature aims to 
liberate the soul by creating the world. In furnishing the soul with a body, mind, 
senses, &c., it capacitates the soul to obtain knowledge, which likewise it brings into 
existence ; and by this knowledgo the soul becomes unfettered. 


ba ha a a 
* ORM CD aaier s Had «ref davfa aha | 
. ~ he] d 4 wf 1 4 ‘ : 
swf werd aad cw ATTA efa: d 
* Therefore, in reality, not any soul is bound, or freed, or transmigrates 240 ia 
nature, in relation to various souls, that transmigrates, is bound, and is freed.” 
Taata away aaa EIC HH | Bánkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 155 


“Bondage and release belong to nature alone; because to it, in truth, belonga 
misery." i 


Respecting the bondage of soul, the same author says: SWfafenmqu qa :u- 
bz] . 
STE ATT RY Fey sfa Ula: | Ibid., p.20. "The bondage of the soul, 


consisting in its connexion with mi 


sery, which is reflexional, is unreal. This is the 
import.” à 


T The ninety-second aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book 
safai | “Since the being of I's'wara is not proved.” — 


[s A RAI 
ANH: Qi: THAT HAT PAL, Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 51. “ Com- 


mencement,” i. e., creation, is executed by nature ‘exclusively, not by I’s‘wara.” - 

Long arguments are entered into by the commentators who wrote the 
Sánkhya-pravachana-bháshya and the Tatiwa-kaumudi, to disprove God's existence, 
At the same time, neither Vijnána Bhikshn nor Váchaspati Mis'ra was a thorough- 
going Sánkhya. This is shown, as to the former, by the fact that he strivos 
strenuously to excuse the one error, as he rates it, cf the system he so largely 
endorses, 

The Yoga, avowedly indeed, is theistic; but, on near scrutiny, we find this 
claim to bo futile. The god of the Yoga differs in no respect, psychically, from its 
man or beast. His soulis ns incognitive ns a clod; and his eternal organ, which 
creates the world, and which is omniscient and omnipotent, is an evolution ‘from 
nature. In the matter of omnipresence,—or, rather, all-pervadingness,—he 
possesses it, indeed; but so does every other soul, down to that of a tree, s 


THR adagan Argana |  Petanjald-bháshya- 


varttika, MS. fol. 87, recto. ** As for the custom, in Yoga treatises, of saying, that 
the supreme l'swara is omniscient, &c., it is in compliance with popular usage ” 
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| 

- the universe, it has issued from the mouth of Brahmá. He wa, a | 
conscious composer of it, however : it simply escaped from him like | 
an expiration. Thus the Sánkhyas, though maintaining that th 
Veda originated from Brahmá, would have it to be authorleg i 
And they further declare, that, often as the universe has been r | 
dintegrated, the Veda has as often been produced withont the | 
least variation whatever, and thus has retained the same form fron! 
all duration of time.* E 
Strange indeed are the tenets that have been enumerate 
Great labour, as we see, has been expended for the one end | 
of proving, that the soul must be regarded as devoid of apprehen, | 
sion, will, activity, happiness, misery, and all other qualities, Tg | 
it is asked, if apprehension, will, and the like, be allowed to son) | 
and these qualities be proved natural to it, what is to transform its | 
nature, and how will its liberation be effected? For, in all the 
Systems, the absence of apprehension, will, &c. is held to be neces 
sary to the state of emancipation; the dread of apprehension, will, 


ANE - | 
+q foe dart area: » VA D a SISTI UTR ug 


; 


~ - ina. y D PANS ; ' 
qaa aÑ Har emmuedemnu daai a aaa: | Sd] 
pravachana-bhdshya, pp. 181, 182, “‘The Vedas are nob eternal, since there is Scripture 
for their originatedness. There being the scripture. ‘He, Brahmd performs | 
austerity, and from him, so doing, the three Vedas were produced,’ the Vedas an | 
not from eternity. This is the sense.” " 
The forty-fifth aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book V., is herein incladed 
Still the Sánkhyas do not acknowledge, that the Vedas were composed by | 


Brahma. q qaam Tea AAT: AT een | 
dAn fire afaqieda | Wang fracas 
aah va aaa: war ad wah | ert sd denn] 
qur aia: qedaer wear ug fusufucügg ed enfe 


Ibid., pp. 182, 183. ‘‘ Not from the mere fact of its being uttered by a person, cai 
one say there is producedness of a thing by that person; since it is not the wontin 
speak of the respiration of deep sleep as the production of a person : but, by read) 
its production conscionsly, a thing is said to be produced by a persone, The Vedas, how | 
ever, just like an expiration, and by virtue of desert of souls, issue, spontaneonslji | 
from Brahmá, without ever being consciously produced by him, Hence they m 
not productions of a person. And thus the scripture: ‘This, which is the Riget 
is the efflation of that great being.’ ” res) 
The last extract, if fully given, would be seen to recite the other divisions d 
Veda, the*Yajush, &c. E. 
In proof of the assertion in the last sentence of the paragraph to which tt 


note is attached, we read : aa ferrara a ssrataredf sare 


Ufa] |  Ibid.p.182. “ And the texts of scripture declaratory of the etern 
of the Vedas signify, that the course of their uniformjverbal collocation has nei 


ans 
been departed from af the tines. of thy several rengyatigpe of the universe" 


| 
| 


Was 
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&c. being such, that all manner of wretchedness is believed to 
ensue, where they subsist. To be released from misery is, of course, 
necessary to emancipation. Hence all the Systematists, with 
a view to liberate the soul from every sort of wretchedness, 
aim at devising some scheme for its getting rid of apprehension, 
will, and the rest; and each of them frames a project after 
his own principles. As for the upholders of the Sánkhya, 
to their mind, nothing can be done, unless the soul be demons- 
trated to have been devoid of apprehension, will, and all other 
qualities, from all time.* We have seen what extraordinary 
things they have enunciated. It is a long way that they have 
wandered beyond the limits of common sense, after having once 
over-leapt them. 2n 

It is not the design of the Mímánsá, as it is of the other 
Systems, to consider bondage and emancipation, and soul and 
what is nob soul; but simply to treat of the precepts of the 
Veda, and of its cultus: and I do not purpose to examine it 
as touching these heads. Its points which are here especially 
deserving of mention are as follows. First, it repudiates the 


* NSA «NI Ut | GED eger TW a aane aH- 
neater gel a aud aR Sema NA see fafu- 
war eheu ed «pou: arate Ma: aerate | 


Ibid.. pp. 14, 15. “ Bondage, in this system, is connection with misery. This 
bondage is not natural to the sonl, in the way about to be explnined ; since it cannot 
reasonably be supposed, that they who are directed can carry ont, or perform, the 
instructions of the Veda regarding means for the emancipation of that which is 
naturally bound. For fire cannot be set free from the heat that is natural to it.” 
These words expound the seventh aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book I. 
What is meant by the term “ natural” will be made manifest by these words, 


which are put into the mouth of an objector: eq amangsa FURA : 
mat were ufu slew AmA 1 at a ate 
STATS rfe THATS er Tett | Ibid., p. 16. “ But we see tlie elimination 


even of that which is natural. For instance, the natural whiteness of white cloth 
is removed by dyging ; or, again, the germinative power of a seed, though natnral, 
is destroyed by fire." $ 

As whiteness, a quality of white cloth, is here said to be natural to such cloth ; so, 
if cogniticn, will, happiness, misery, &c. were suppcsed to be qualities of the scul,— 
ns the Naiyáyikas assert they are,—they would be called natural to it, in the termi- 
nology of the Sánkhya. On this point the Sánkhyns assail the Naiyáyikas; as might 
be shown by adduction of texts, if it were necessary tò adduce them. Y x 

Just as, in complete liberation, there must be dismissal of misery, so must 
there be cf cognition likewise; it being itself a misery, and compounded of the 
three qunas. See the note at p. 17; and a passage cited at p. 39, which implies that, 
if cognition were reckoned a quality of the soul ; a loss would be sustained in libéra- 
tion—when it must be parted with,— and liberaticn, wonld be no supreme aim of the 
soul. Will and other qualities obey the same law us cognition, See, further, what 
ig said at p. 25, on the notion of liberation common to all the Systems, 
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idea of God. p and, in the secon place, it contends, that the Vea 


was originated by no one, but has always existed. The inj 
tions, inhibitions, and good and evil fruits of works rehearsed di: 
are held, indeed, to be true. But the accounts of the divinity 
given in the Veda, are reputed to be false,* and to have bet 
written solely for the purpose of magnifying works. With e | 
to this matter, the surprising notions about to be noted are mil 
fessed. It is recorded, in the Veda, that Elysium is obtained p 
sacrifice. And a sacrificial observance consists in offering, in fe 
clarified butter, flesh, &c., to Indra, Varuna, Agni, and othe 
divinities ; with the recitation and intonation of hymns of p V 
from the Veda, and laudation of the exploits and virtues of the! 
aforesaid divinities. Now, the Mímánsakas, assert that Indra nn 
those other divinities have no existence whatever, and that the, 
prowess ascribed to them is entirely fictitious. Nevertheless, then 
is such a wonderful potency in the falling of offerings into the firs. 
in their name, after the manner prescribed by the Veda, and jy, 
uttering the syllables of the songs that hymn them, as to ensure 
attainment of the celestial abodes. | 

The Naiyáyikas and Vais'eshikas hold, for their foremog. 
doctrines, ns follows.t "They believe in a God, described as one | 


l 
| 
| 
ji 


| 


Sora: aAA a akan: a and Quar | eg 
arad FA ar ne Aa a a aerem 
Smaa} Yi AAMT aa Afaan: 0 mu Wd oue 
sà at gaita aa gWRNUTPDS-RUTQ |  Bhdita-dipitd, MS., m 


ehapter, second quarter, topic of Devatd. “Therefore it is not, by any mean, | 
to be acknowledged, that a god is an embodied form, and so forth ; ul hi 
is to be regarded as a mere verbal expression of the Veda, As for the thing | 
signified by that ewpression, it is held to be, according. to the expression, some ser! 
tient being, or insentient object,—not endowed, however, with a figure, ee. 
3. e, purely notional. But, in devotion and so forth, mere meditation on hin, 
in picturing to oneself the uureal as real, is to be observed. Such is the gis | 
of the doctrine of Jaimini, here considered, But, by the very repetition of thi! 
blasphemy, my tongue contracts defilement,—from which tho remembrance of Hari | 
is the only safeguard.” | 


The functions discharged by a god, in virtue of his possessing “an embodis 
form and so forth,” are indicated as foll : zz z d 
j s follows: qaar fameady faga wal 

qafa naza A p S'dstra-dipikd ; the manuscript not at hand for referent 


“A god, incorporate, accepting and consuming a sacrifice, is satisfied and become 
auspicious.” : E 
Constantly to the Mfmáns& theory, works are instinct with an inherent potent) 
for desert; and, though the devotee may be convinced, that the gods nre pu il 
chimerical, Mfmánsakns believe, that he derives virtue as it were magically, fr: 
adoring them, : i 
+ Almost all the statements of this paragraph may be verified by n hee? 
perusal of the Bháshé-parichchheda, It has enn TEA into English by% 
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oternal, immutable, without form, pervading everything, all-power- 

ful, omniscient, framer of the universe, lord of all, and bestower of 

the consequences of the good and evil works of souls, which souls 

have always existed. In order towards this bestowal, He fashions 

the world out of its material cause, and preserves the world, governs 

it, and brings it to a termination. ‘The followers of the two 

systems just named maintain, that some of the constituents of the 

world had no beginning, and that others among them had. Of the 

former category are the origiuary atoms of earth, water, fire, and 

air, as well as ether, time, space, mind, and soul. An atom is the 

minutest portion of earth, or the like; invisible to the eye, in- 

taugible to the hand, in short, inappreciable by any of the senses; 
and it is incapable of further divisiou. It is supposed to have 
existed, spontaneously, from eternity. From the aggregation of 
atoms results whatever is visible, tangible, &c., earth aud water, for 
example; and hence such things had a beginning, and are also 
liable to destruction. To souls belong apprehension, will, activity, 
happiness, misery, virtue, vice, aud other qualities ; and they are 
eternal aud innumerable, aud distinct from the body, the senses, 
and the mind. Further, they are all-pervadiug. Itis only so much 
of the soul as dwells in the body, that can see, hear, apprehend, 
will, &c.; and yet the psychical essence is not limited by the body, 
but is diffused everywhere.* Moreover, like the other Systematists, 
the Naiy4yikas and Vais'eshikas allege, that the soul misapprehen- 
sively identities with the body, &c., and that, consequently, to it 
all wretchedness adheres, and that solely through right appre- 
hension can it escape therefrom, and attain emaucipation. In the 
two yaten under notice, the Veda is believed to have God tor its 
author, 

Such are the distinctive doctrines of the several Systems, the 
Vedánta excepted, which possess the greatest importance. There 
are many distinctive doctrines, in them, of lesser moment, which 
demand no mention on the present occasion. 

_ Now, any man of the least discrimination, if he has not girded 
his loins pertinaciously to withstand the truth, can readily discern, 
that, since these systems disagree among themselves, they cannot 
all be true. When one man calls a thing black, and another man 
calls it white, it is clear, that one or other of them is in the wrong. 
There are some: people who labour hard to make out, that there is 


Róer, in the ninth volume of the: Bibliotheca Indica: "The reader may profitably 
, compare with it Dr. J. R. Ballantyne’s translation of the Tarkasangraha, as far as 
it goes. But both these works must be used critically. 


* No one of the Six Systems entertains correct ideas of spiritual substance. 
Material properties are attributed toit by allof them. For instance, they ascribe 
dimension to the soul; and they further speak of it as actually touching matter. 
Again, though they hold the soul to be indiscerptible, they use such language as that, 
though diffused everywhero, it is in contact with a jar in tho place whero tho jar is 
und not elsewhere, A 
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no discordancy among the Six Systems, Let them only look in 
the fundamental aphorisms of thoso systems, and they wil] a 
that the views laid down in one set are, in another Reb, repeated? 
broaght forward and refuted. S‘ankara A'chárya and others ovg | 
go the length of reviling those who deviate trom themselves in | 
doctrine. or instance, S'ankara stigmatizes a Naiy&yika as a bul 
sans horns and tail.* 


| 
i 
'] 
Pray, is this a token of unanimity ? Even without Separat‘ 
consideration of the tenets of the several Systems, itb become, | 
manifest, that they contain errors, and, by consequence, that ther! 
authors, the Rishis, like ourselves, were not infallible, When, hoy. | 
ever, each of these systems is examined by itself, as concep 


. - E Ns its 
dogmas, these conclusions are rendered indubitable. | 


MMP Le i)... eee 


* In his commentary on the Brihad A'runyaka Upanishad. 
Vijoána Bhikshu writes thus, of the Vedántins: eimirfaenmt Fal fara 
manaa afara afew maaga: qer 


Pátanjala-bháshya-vérltika, M5., fol. 50, verso, “ The false doctrines of the moder 
Vedáutins, so self-styled, muintaining that the world is unreal, as being in accon 
with the views of the infidels, should be avoided afar by aspirants after emancipation,” | 
Vijudna, who lived centuries ago, meant, by * modern Vedániius, so self-styled, | 
S'ankara A'chárya and his school, '"l'hese lie looked upon as innovators with respec 
to the Yedánta notions he himself professed; which, aright or amiss, he considere | 
us much more aucient, and as alone genuine, M 


The same writer again says: [RA freqratga Teteres mre a 
RY emm ferred AEA ea | atanga MASSER 
HAGA eggan | Sdnkhyapravachana-bhishya, p. 107. “ For the rest 


| 
by the canon ‘The idea of the falsity of all is infidelity,’ they who account viri | 
i 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


&c., to be false, like a dream, are, verily, a sect of Bauddhas. For these also, by the! 
term ‘illusory,’ argue the world to be sprung from nescience.” 2l 
It is the Amara-kos'a which Vijndna here quotes from. E 
S'ankara A'chárya, moreover, owns, that the founders of the philosophies wet 


nob at unity among themselves: stagaz aaraa i imi 
asgan qena faq “For mutual opposite 


is scen between Kapila, Kanabhuk, and other authors of systems, whose presines| 
conceded to be notorious." ” 
This passage, which oceursin S'ankara's commentary on the Brahma-sultt, E 


cited by the Reverend Professor Banerjea, in his valuable Dialogues on the Hin 
Philosophy, p. 18, i 


i Very diiferent, in their sentiments, were the Hindu philosophical writen 
gono days from those of recent times, with their.nugatory endeavours to recon E 
Phe irreconcilable, CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. ; 
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CHAPTER 3. 


An Examination of the Sénkhya Doctrines (1) of the Non existence 
of God, as concurrent with the Belief in Virtue, Vice, and their 
Fruits; and (2) of the Acceptance of the Veda as having kad no 
Conscious Author, and as being-irrecusably authoritative. 


How great is the error of the Sáukhya in denyiug the exist- 
ence of God! On all sides of us, in this Kosmos, countless and 
manifest are the tokens, from which it is certain, that some most 
mighty and ineffable Intelligence framed the world with design.* 
Any effort directed to an end has, self-evidently, miud for its 
author; for only he who knows that a particular end will be 
accomplished by a given act, will engage in such an act witha 
view tosuch an end. We are, therefore, sure, that he who does 
this act possesses consciousness ; and such a one is called an intel-. 
ligent being. Now, when, after contemplating a thing, we are 
certified that it is intended for a certain end, there is no room for 
doubt that an intelligent being has had to do with it. To give an 
example: I find, somewhere, a pile of wood sufficient tó cook a 
meal for four men, and as much as they would require of pulse, 
rice, meal, ghee, vegetables, and so forth, disposed in separate 
vessols, aud a firepluce, and the grouud clean round about. Would 
any sceptic, demand, in all the earth, doubt whether the requi- 
sites aforesaid were prepared by some one for culinary purposes, 
or whether they collected together spontaneously and fortuitously. 
Just so is it with a clock. No one, on examining the arrangement 
of its wheels, will ever entertain a misgiving as to whether it was 
made by some one, and iu order to measure time. Similarly, I 
maintain, that this world is full of innumerable things, analogous 
in character to those above mentioned, on scrutinizing which it 
becomes certain, that they were made for such and such ends. 

And hero it is to be noticed, that, as regards a single thing,— 
that is, nob an aggregate made up of many and heterogeneous 
parts, jointly indicating a distinct final cause,—though it be 
capable of producing a certain end, still the doubt may arise con- 
cerning it, whether that end was contemplated, or whether it be 
governed by pure chance. For instance, I come upon one or two 
sticks. They may servefor cooking; and yet I do not know, for 
certain, whether they were meant for that purpose. It may be, that 
they dropped accidentally from off somebody’s head. As they would 


# The dominant argument urged, in defence of ihe existence of God, by the 
theistical schools of Hindu philosophy, is, that the earth, the spront, Xc. must be 
referred to an agent, inasmuch as they are effects; according to the maxim, that 
“every effect implies an agent, as a jar, for instance." Thoso schools, and likewise 
the generality of Hindus, are, however, but little conversant with the theological 
urgument, the subject of a portion of the present chapter, 
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answer for cooking, so they would answer for other ends ag W 
I might drive off a dog with them; or l might turn them l 
account as stakes. Noone can say, with perfect positiveness f 
what particular end, out of these and others, those sticks "d 
designed. But, when I see together a fagot, and water, and Puls i 
and meal, &c. &c., no hesitation possesses me, but certainty, that! 
those appliances are forcooking. And the ground of this certaing | 
is, that each of them bears a share in cooking: and it is Out qt. 
questiub, that all those heterogenevus articles, concurring to one end | 
could never have come together casually, each in its due measur 
and appropriate place, but must have been assembled by an intel. 
gent being, and with design. Now, there are, in this world Unnum.| 
bered things which, not being single and iucomposite, accomplis} 
fixed ends. Had they been isolated, it would have been hardt, 
say whether tbeir ends were not the result of mere chance. Bu 
these things are compounded of numerous constituents, gross am 
subtile; each of which is necessary, in its proportion, to bring abou. 
the end, and is also of due dimension, is adjusted to a fit position 
aud is coustituted of proper material: as, in a watch, the parts that | 
should be made of iron are of iron ; and it is similar as to those tha 
should be of brass, of porcelain, aud of glass. | 

Although there are many wonderful things in this world, which! 
we of India did not heretofore thoroughly understand, yet the learned | 
o£ Europe, with their subtle ingenuity, deep investigation, persistent | 
industry, aud the help of variousiustruments, have so explored the} 
fabric of the body and vf vegetable products, the earth, celesti] 
system, aud the nature, varieties, and properties of water, air, light, 
&c. &c., that he who reads the books written by those meu, gain | 
an almost supernatural faculty of vision, und beholds on every liani: 
innumerable evidences of the inscrutible power aud exquisite skilld 
God. Even in the human eye we perceive an amazing and inde 
scribable workmanship. Between the structure of the.eye and thal 
of the telescope there is some resemblance ; ouly that the telescop! 
is far inferior to the eyo in nicety. Opticians have demonstrated, 
that everything seen by the eye must have its image reflected | 
the retina ; and, with a view to this end, the skill which the am 
reveals in its formation is such as to strike the mind with astonish 
ment. Part of the eye consists of lenses; and these are so dispose 
aud are made of such substance, as that the desired end should lt 
accomplished. Again, the eye has several internal departments; att 
so minute are some of them, as to be invisible, save with the assis’ 
ance of the microscope. But all these constituent portions ati 
constructed, and adjusted, and proportioned, agreeably to a fize 
rule, As for the marvellous contrivances of the eye, adapted for i 
ing at objects distant and near, and as the light 1s: more or less j am 
the peculiar conformation of that organ in birds, fishes, and Ole 


animals, fitted te-ensblethew te, seno ghjegts according to HP 
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several circumstances; and many other particulars relating to the 
eye; if I were to treat of these topics exhaustively, I should be 
compelled to devote a large book to them. And now I would ask, 
if, on seeing preparations for cooking, or on inspecting a watch, 
we have no doubt of there being an agent in connexion with them, 
why should we harbour doubt, after looking upon natural objects 
such as have been spoken of, that they had a Maker? For, the 
same reasons that conclude an agent in the former case, present 
themselves in the latter. If any one says, that, in the alleged 
instance of culinary ingredients, he has assurance of an agent, 
whereas he has none,as regards the Maker of the world, I reply, 
that the reason is simply this: because of pride, he dislikes that 
the existence of God should be proved ; and, consequently, he does 
not earnestly apply his mind to deliberate on the subject, and so he 
arrives at no conviction of the truth. 

Some men, too indolent to think, rashly argue as follows :* 
With respect to cooking materials, and with respect to a watch, 
and so forth, we acknowledge an agent, on the ground that we 
have seen people making watches: but we have never seen any 
one mnking the world: and therefore we do not own that it has a 
Maker. My reply is: let à man of this country never have seen 
any one making a watch, and let it be, that no one here could 
make one: nevertheless, if a watch were to be shown to him, and 
if he were to reflect on the arrangement of all its parts, and on the 
end of each, would he not confess it to be the mechanism of some 
very ingenious artificer ? Know, that the reason for acknowledg- 
ing an agent is not the seeing one engaged in action, but, what I 
have stated before, namely, the perceiving that so many things, in 
due quantities and in fitting positions,have been collected together, 
every one of which, in its proportion, is indispensable to a certain 
end. For reason teaches, that it is impossible they could have 
been got together so systematically, but for the intervention of an 
intelligent agent. 

The word “ nature,’ t with some unthinking people, is 
regarded as so potent a charm, that the bare utterance of it 
is sufficient to dissipate every doubt. It is because of nature, 
they say, that a human body arises from human seed ; as wheat 
grows from wheat. To such persons I address a question: This 
“nature? not being an intelligent thing, endowed with under- 
standing, will, and other qualities, how can it effect that in which 


* What is objected, in this and the next paragraph, may be thought almost too 
frivolous to merit refutation. At the same time, it correctly represents the crndi- 
ties which one daily hears from the lips of young Hindus who have acquired a 
smattering of English, and have learnt, that there has been a single white man, 
“one Hume,” who rejected Christianity. The North-Western Provinces?and the 
West of India are here especially referred to. 

T This is not the Sánkhya “nature,” prakriti, but our own polysemantic 
“ nature," so very imperfectly apprehended by the sciolists spoken of in the last note, 
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eration of understanding and design are distinctly 
e ous who talk thus abont nature plainly give proof, 
that they have not caught sight of the strong point of my He tee 
which is in this, that, on examining a body, or other similar thing, 
it clearly appears, that it was made for certain ends, and that it 
exhibits, as contributing thereto, an adjustment indicative of Brent 
skill and forethought. Further, ib is indubitable that, to devisg 
anything for an end, and to construct it after an exact consider. 
ation of many components befitting 1b, 1s impossible but to an intel. 
lieent-being. . An intelligent Maker is, therefore, established. And 
how can this be refuted by speaking of nature? Can nature 
resolve on a particular act, and js if conscious that, by doing so 
and so, a certain end will be brought about? Ifit can do thus, it 
is proved to be God ; and then I and my opponent differ only about 
names, If, on the other hand, it cannot do so, but is a thing: 
inanimate and devoid of understanding, it cannot produce the effects 
which my opponent attributes to it. For, if he reflects a little 
closely, he will see, that, though we may allow air to possess the 
nature of raising dust from ovo spot and depositing it im another, 
yet it would never enter the mind, that the air should of itself rear 
a sumptuous house, or that fire should of itself cook pulse, bread, 
and vegetables. 
. Now, observe the extraordinary position of the Sankhyas, 
They allege, that nature, for the sake of sonl, engages in varions 
works; and, by way of proving this point, they adduce_ the 
example of milk, which, though inanimate, with a view to the 
‘sustenance of the calf, secretes itself, they say, in the udder 
of the cow.*  Bnt this is bringing forward ono thing insuscep- 
tible of proof in order to ratify another thing of the same 
character. For, as I have before shown, the doing anything 
for an.end can be predicated of none but an intelligent being. 
"When a man hardens his heart, and determines to uphold atheism, 
how blind he grows! The Sánkhyas, for instance, have converted 
into instruments for disproving the existence of God, that very 
thing which is an irrefragable testimony to the contrary. For the 
fact of milk, being produced in the cow’s udder for the sake of the 
calf, and conntless other such things, go to prove, that God exists, 
and that all these are His works: but the Sánkhyas use them to 
prove, that the whole world, every constituent part of which is for 
n end, has for its author that which possesses no sentience,— 
nature. 
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Váchaspati Mis’ ENSE 1 
the A A uL ra thus writes in his annotations on the fifty-sevenih conplet of 
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f : 18 seen in thi 
that, although they deuy God, yet they believe in virtue, vice, asd 
their fruits, and impose upon men's shoulders the yoke of multi- 
farious ODtemoRi s repetition of sacred words, austerities, medita- 
tion, &c. &c. * . One would indeed suppose that God must be the 
root, and the chief and first thing, in all religions. Except for 
God, who is there to enact commands and prohibitions? And how 
can there be an Elysium, or a Hell? For who is there to award 
the need of good works, or the penalty of evil ? - The truth is, that 
all the originators of Sástras, in this country, mistake in common 
in this, that, while dwelling on the consideration of virtue and 
vice, and their issues, they have forgotten, that the good and evil 
requital of virtue and vice is in this wise alone :—God has enjoined 
virtue, and forbidden vice; and hence, being pleased with the 
obedient, He confers happiness upon them, and, by reason of His 
equity, visits punishment upon such as disobey His laws. Oblivi- 
ous of this, the authors of the Systems by degrees came to regard 
works, like seed, for instance, as possessing a natural power of 
bringing forth fruit. This error is not so patent in the Naiy&yikas 
and some others; but it is most conspicuous in the S4nkhya and 
Míméns& schemes, which even. go the length of inculcating, that 
works can, of themselves, account for the production of the uni- 
verse, and that there is, therefore, no need of supposing an intelli- 
gent Author of it.t To this momentous defect I shall return in 
the sequel. 

How strange, once more, is the view of the Sánkhyas con- 
cerning the Veda! At the beginning of each universal reno- 


* Sa SAAArSaHAAZIAY | Thirty-Gfch aphorism of theSnkhya- 
NS z 
pravashana, Book III. ; in the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bháshya, p.112. ''Ono's duty is 
performance of the works enjoined for one's stage of life.” : 
` ` See the note at p 21. ` ; 
+ Vijnána Bhikshu thus introduces the second aphorism of the S£nkhya-prava- 


chana, Book Y.: — SARITUGRRT Uh c Ted seca diu 
anfa 8 qiqa fauna | Sánkhya-pravachana-bháshya, p. 170. 


“That which was asserted, viz, that ’s'wara cannot be proved to exist, will not 
stand; since he is proved to exist, by the fact, that there must be a giver of the fruit 
of works. They who object as above are refuted in what follows.” 


Tho aphorism pointed to is thus elucidated : sarasa eat qHRSWT- 
Romer ferie WT) sara apr meque: | 


Ibid, pp. 170, 171. “It is not proper to say that, in a cause superintended by 
T'e'wara, there takes place an evolution which is tho fruit of works; since the pro- 
duction of fruit may be accounted for, without the superintendence of 's'wara, by 
Works alone, which are granted, in all tha Systems, to be necessary for the production 
of effects. Such is the sense.” - inp EL 
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: x A i from the mouth of Brahmá. p 
vaton, y Ue a does not consciously frame it: E 
uc 18 ee nes Wis throat, like an expiration. d Againg j 
ae Í have to say, that no book can be oone t that it 

t made knowingly. In establishing the existence of God, I hay, 
P materials for cooking we are clear, that 


i seein etek „thi 

ERE eU dis etos are for the end of cooking; and it is, 

further, certain, that they were accumulated by some one. Jug 
Li 


ing, in & book, the apt ordonnance.of its sentences 
een DE: Sead its orderly conatenotion, 16 becomes certain, 
that this ordonnance and this construction have, for their end, the 
expression of certain ideas, and hence, that aa Ux re } 
assembled, as we find them, the letters, words, ame sentences 
adverted to. For they unquestionably betoken a eniro to give 
expression to certain ideas. But itis manifest, that this esire, and 
the collocation in fitting order, with a view to such expression, are 
not the work of inert elements of language: since none but a con. | 
scious agent could design, and no other could determine, such an 
arrangement as I have spoken of. If the Veda was not devised by 
a conscious agent, how can it lay down injunctions and prohibi. 
tions? And how can itinform us touching the fruit of good and 
evil works? . Even a child can understand, that, to give an order, 
or to notify a fact, implies mind, and not that which 1s destitute of 
it. Therefore, for letters, words, and sentences, things insentient, 
to come together of their own accord, and to command, or the like, | 


is impossible. 
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CHAPTER 4, 


Examination of the Sánkhya Dogma, that Nature is the Material 
Oause of the World. 


The Sénkhya doctrine of nature likewise seems to me altoge- 
ther unreasonable. Preferable, by much, is the doctrine of atoms 
maintained in the Nyáya and the Vais'eshika. I do not mean, 
that these systems are right in arguing, that the world is compos- 
ed of eternal atoms: for I do not hold, that anything, God except- 
ed, is eternal; and I do hold, that, quite irrelatively to any mate- 
rial cause, God created all things by His inscrutable might. What 
I here intend is, that, if one does not accept the belief, that the 
world was originated without a material cause, there is, to my | 
thinking, no view left for him, more congruous with reason, than 
that which deduces the world from atoms. But what argument of 
reason is there for the proof of nature, and the great principle, 


and i 
the organ of self. consciousness, &c. ? The Sánkhyas asser 
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that happiness, misery, and insensibility inhere in everythin 
in the universe ; and that, therefore, one is constrained to believe 
the material cause of the world to be that which possesses 
those qualities : and such 1s nature.t But this is not correct: 
for happiness, misery, and insensibility do not inhere in external 
things, but are qualities of an intelligent being, and reside in it 
alone: as I shall prove presently. The truth is, that external 
objects may become the cause, to an intelligent being, of happiness, 


= TERT wed Teagan fsa g- 
aera, | Sánkhya-séra, MS., fol. ll, recto. “Since, in like manner as we 


are wont to speak of jur-eolour, so, also, we are wont to speak of woman-pleasure, 
gandal-pleasure, &c., ibis proper to suppose, that pleasuro and the like inhere nn 
bjects. 

v Vijnána is here a victim to phraseology on which, plainly enough, he did not 
reflect with sufficient attention. For ''jar-colour" means “the colour of a jar ;” 
whereas ‘‘sandal-pleasure” means “the pleasure derived from the use of sandal,” 
Such fallacies are far from uncommon among the pandits. 

The English rendering of the Sanskrit is just a trifle ad synesim. . 


gaa a gA wurfasda isana- 
MAATE | Sénkhya-pravachana-bháshya, p. 88," And it has been said, that 


happiness and so forth just like colour, &c., are properties of a jar and the like 


also; since the internal organ, which has happiness, misery, §¢., for properties, is the 
material cause of all other effects.” 


tant fe arma ee gar aaa erf p ur 
aaka BAT gaT SAULT SACHA 
uaaa | Ta a ANT gegaen aah fue nafa | 


Tattwa-kawmudi, p. 24. ** An effect is seen to be made up of the qualities of its cause. 
For instance, cloth and the like are made up of their qualities, thread, &c. In like 
sort, also such an effect as the great principle, i. e., intellect, composed of happiness, 
misery, and insensibility, should be considered as made up of happiness, misery, and 
insensibility, appurtenances of its cause. And thus a cause made up of happiness, 
misery, and insensibility, namely, nature, the unmanifested, is established for them, 
Viz., for intellect, g'e.” 

Váchaspati Mis'ra’s language, throughout this passage, is somewhat lax. To 
exemplify : instead of saying, that an effect is made up of the qualities of its cause, 
he ought; in strictness of Hindu terminology, to have said, that an effect is beholden, 
for its own qualities, to those of its cause. So, again, itis a loose mode of expression, 

"to speak of nature as being made up of happiness, misery, and insensibility ; since 
these, in philosophical rigour, are laid down as constituting nature's qualities, or 


properties. This latter assertion is shown by what follows: gamana d 
oL] 


a 


sere: 


TOA AAT: UEA THAT HATA TAT p. Sénkhya-pravachana. 


bidshya, pp. 88, 89. As for the phraseology, that the gunas, or components of. nature, 
are made up of happiness, é&c., it is accountable for onlj-by the identity, under one 
aspect, of a property and that which is propertied ; as we hear it said, that mind is 


one with regolve,” 
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misery, and so forth; as fire, on being touched, produces n: 
Fire is not, however, the site of pain, but only the cause thie 
to him who touches it. It isa surprising error of the Sénkhy t 
that they assign to the outward material world such thin Je 
apprehension, will happiness, misery, and so forth,—which i 
qualities of tlie soul, and reside in it alone, and have no independe 
existence, —and further allege, that, as is the world, so mist i 
its material cause, namely, nature. In this way they make ud 
soul to be insentient, and the world and its material cause to ; 
intelligent. And, while they make the. latter to be intellige: 
they say, that nature, the great principle, and so on, are nothing 
but insentient substances.* Such strange entities as these can 
never be established by any ratiocination. 

Let the terms prakriti, sattwa, rajas, tamas, buddhi, aq 
ahankára, be taken otherwise than as they are taken in the Sán- 
khya, and the result will be very different. Goodness, passion 
and darkness, a Naiyáyika might argue, may be conditions of 
soul, and therefore may be alleged, to belong to its nature: for 
“nature,” in such a sense, or swabháva, is one of the classical 
acceptations of the multivocal prakriti. When the apprehonsive 
faculties. of the soul are in their full vigour, and when the soul i; 
calm and unperturbed, it may be said to be in a State of goodness; 
when agitated, and greatly drawn towards external objects, we 
may speak of it as being in a state of passion; and, when it is 
stupefied, one may call it dark.t Again, intellect is a quality of 
soul; and to'soul appertains egoism} also. If we understand, in 
some such way, the words selected, iu the S&nkhya as fundamental 
technicalities, the things denoted by them can be proved to have 
existence ; but not otherwise. 

. I am unable to say, with certainty, how the Sánkhyas came 
to entertain such strange ideas on the subject under discussion, 
. Nevertheless, considering the intellectual peculiarities of the 

pandits, and tbeir method of argumentation, I hazard this conjec- 
ture. There is no question, that the atheistic Sánkhya system 
was not primeval in India; for, though the Manu-sanhité, the Gili, 
and other books, in describing the generation of the world, &o,, 
‘countenance the tenets of the Sdnkhya, yet God likewise is there 
acknowledged to be the Author of the world. Hence, it.seems to 
me, that the theistic Sánkhya was first elaborated, and the atheistit, 


zs * ud Ud SIS TIS deett: | Tatiwa-kaumudz,p. 20 ` 


“The whole, nature, intellect, and so on, are insentient.” t 
- - "the words goodness, passion, and darkness, with thoir conjugates, 98 lem 
employed, and elsewhere, must bo understood to bo tectmical, and as inoxpresse 
substitutes, at best, for tho sattwa, rajas, tamas, &c. of the Sanskrit. — . 

[In the S4nkhya’ buddhi, intellect, is the organ of cognition; ahankdra, 
of egoism: but, in this place, the Nydya. view is adopted, that is to 88y, 


intellect itsclf is ccapitigno nd ttes Hat enced CoH ggoism. 


that 
that 
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] ] e germ of the former 
may have beon as follows. It is written in the Veda, with refor- 
ence to God, that, at the timo the world was made, “ Ho saw,” and 
that he said “ I am one: I would become many.” By these words, 
perception and Self-consciousness are implied to have arisen, in 
God, at the beginning of tho universe: and perception is intellect ; 
and the notion denoted by ‘I?’ is egoism. From this the ancients 
may have concluded, that God, in order to the construction of the 
world, assumed intellect and egoism;* and thus they may have 
been induced to regard His intellect and egoism as the causes of 
the world. One will here ask : Though they thus accounted intellect 
and egoism the causes of the world, still these are only its 
instrumental causes ; and why do you suppose that they are held, 
in the S'ánkhya, to be material causes? The answer is, that the 
pandits have come, in process of time, to forget the true character 
of several things which they been accustomed to treatabont. ‘Thus, 
in many cases, as concerns qualities, which are inseparable from 
things qualified, they have brought thomselves to think of them as 
independent things possessing qualities. The founders of the 
Sánkhya system, having long been used to call intellect and egoism 
the instrumental causes of the world, passed on to view them as 
independent objects, and have ended in making the material: causes 
of the world. in attributing to qualities the nature of independent 
objects, nay, in ascribing to them personality, the Hindus, 1n other 
instances as well, are seen to go amiss. For example, we find, in 
the Puránas and other books, accounts of the generation of love, 
wrath, serenity, content, and such like qualities, taken by them- 
selves, and stories of their nuptials and so forth. The general 
error here animadverted on is not, however, peculiar to the 
Hindus. The old inhabitants of other countries than India were 
not clear of it. In the second and following centuries of the 
Christian era, Valentinus, Basilides, and other heretics, as is 


* This conjecture proves to be corroborated by the onsuing words of Vijnána 

. 3 c -— oem T G ? 
Bhikshu: — Sp i garam ATANI wise A aT- 
FAJ Eang | Sánkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 50. “Alsolin the Veda, by 


the tents ‘Ho beheld,’ ‘ He saw,’ &c., we learn, that, from intellect itself, produced at 
the outset of creation, was the creation of all besides itself." 


aa FISH: | wq orb Sapiens pea 
wagering aR aasa: fuss | 


Ibid, p. 49. ** And this is an expedient argument on this behalf, Since, in passages 
of the Veda and of the Smritis, such as ‘ May I become many,’ ‘May I be produced,’ 
&e., itis set forth, that the creation of the elements and the like is preceded 
by .egoism as a cause, egoism is made‘out to be the immediate cause of the creation, 
which creation has an affection of intollect for its mediate cause." 
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evidenced by their writings, made intellect, will, and other qualit; 
to possess personality ; and they regarded them as makers of the 
world. The progress in error of the Sánkhyas was, it appears Re 
me, somewhat similar to that of the Gnostics. It is evident, that. 
when the people of former ages had quite forgotten the Teas, 
which first led them to account intellect and egoism to bg the 
causes of the world, and began to consider them as, in another 
way, the causes of the world, they likewise changed their ideas 
of the things denoted by the terms intellect and egoism, began to 
look upon them as organs of cognition and egoism, respective] 
and as unintelligent substances, and, imagining a subtile source 
from which intellect could be evolved, gave that source th 
appellation of nature. Their reason for making nature to consist of 
goodness, passion, and darkness, was, perhaps, that intellect i, 
sometimes in a state of goodness, sometimes in a state of passion, and 
sometimes in a state of darkness ; and hence its cause, nature, must 
be constituted of three ingredients. When, subsequently, they say 
that the whole world might be derived from this nature, they conclu. 
ded, that there was no need of a God. It is thus, on conjecture, 
that the more recent Sánkhya system sprang up; the doctrines 
of which, on all points, have it may be, gradually undergone so 
much of‘alteration, that there is now not a vestige of similarity 
between it and the scheme from which it descended. 


`~ 


CHAPTER 5. 


Feamination of the Sánkhya Dogma, that Apprehension, Will, 
Activity, Happiness, Misery, and other Qualities, do not appertain 
to the Soul. 


To deny that cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery 
are qualities of the soul, and to hold them to be affections of the 
internal organ, is utterly at issue with reason.* I maintain, that 
apprehending, willing, doing, &c. are qualities of intelligence. 
That in which these qualities reside is called an intelligent being; 
and the same is a soul. The Sánkhya may reply, that, in his 
nomenclature, that is called a soul, which is unendowed with 
apprehension and other qualities. My answer is, that such a soul 


* The Sánkhyas repudiate virtue and vice, withal, as attributes of the soul, and ; 
style them qualities of the internal organ. Vijnána Bhikshu, as appears from a1 
extract previously adduced, denounces the Vedántins as Bauddhas, for their doctrm® 
that everything is unreal, virtue and vice included. Seo the citation from the S% 
khya-pravachana-bháshya, at the foot of p.92. But are not the Sánkhyas obnoxions 
to a similar reproach, for denying, that virtue and vice belong to the soul ? : 

It may assist the reader, if ho is told, that, in order fully to take in the presen 
chapter, ho should give a well-weighed consideration to the conspectus of the 99» | 


khya system contained in Chapter 2, and in the foob-notee 
CCU. Prof età Vea bo the pasagos appended in tl 
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cannot, in any wise, Dé proved to have existence,* or to be such a 


one as Í have, or as he has. For it is beyond doubt, that we both 
apprehend, and will, and energize, and bécome happy and, miser- 
able ; that is, we have the qualities apprehension, will, activity, &c. 
Nor can our consciousness of these things be illusive : for there is 
paid to be illusion, where there is a notion, but not a corresponding 
object ; as where, nacre being mistaken for silver, there is the notion 
of silver, but not silver as the object of that notion. But the 


like of this cannot have place as concerns our consciousness of 


apprehension, will &c.; for here a notion and its object are one. 
Apprehension, will, and the rest are objects; the consciousness of 
them is the notion: and, in my opinion, they are identical. ‘To 
be sure, when the light reveals a jar, the light is the manifester, 
and the jar is manifested ; but the light, when we see it, is itself 
alike manifester and manifested. So, when will arises in me, itself 
manifests itself; for I express, that I have a will of something. 


* Singular it is, that the ovidence brought forward, by the adherents of the 


Sánkhya, in proof of the existence of the soul, concludes it intelligent, not insentient, , 


as they would fain have it tobe, Witness these words: PERUAN qq 
daca WrmTERIWem wegen aaka Raa wed: TAS- 


aa "ci Taq: fafa | Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, pp. 53, 54. “Nature, the 
2 


great principle, and the rest, are ‘for another,’ t.e., they have for their end the 

experience of happiness and misery and the liberation of what is other than them. 

selves; inasmuch as they are composite: like a bed, a seat, &c. By this argument, 

soul, as distinct from nature, and incomplex, is made ont fo egist,” . 

One that experiences and has need of liberation cannot, it is manifest, be insenti- 

ent, In what manner the Sánkhyas go about to show, that the soul is an experi- 

encer, and requires to be freed, and that it is, at the same time, void of sentience, 
will be seen in the progress of this chapter. 


t sé mal adriana sé UN xenfzwurd: RA- 
TISA RER ARARA SIS: | Send 
WEST p Hate farts aaa: | 
q: qafa assant ub Rafal d 
mRenin AAR || Pátanjala-bhdshya-várttika MS. 


fol. 7, verso. ** As for the consoiousnesses ‘I nm a doer,’ ‘Iam happy, &c., since, 
being comprehended among hundreds of misconceptions, such as ^I nm fair,’ and 
the like, they are involved in the suspicion of unreliableness, they do not contravene 
the argument adduced to prove the soul devoid of activity, happiness, dc. i On the 
contrary, the forementioned argument, corroborated by this and other smritis, “He 
Who beholds all works as done by nature alone, and likewise the soul as no doer; 
beholds aright, disproves those consciousnesses, or evinces them to be erroneous,” 
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From this it is plain, that simultaneously* I both will, ang 
conscious, or have a notion, of willing; whereas, if those id 
however speculatively two, were two in reality, they could not are 
the soul at the same time. Accordingly, since my own consciousn. 
and my opponent’s of our acts of apprehension, will, and odd 
qualities, are not distinct from their objects, viz., those acts et 
apprehension will, &c., our consciousness cannot subsist Sequestare4 
from their objects ; and, thereforo, to characterize it as illusiy, 
would be erroneous; and, this being the case, my sou], or E: 
opponent’s is not such a thing as he describes to be destitute of 
apprehension, wiil, and the rest. If the Sénkhya bestows its labon 
in order to the emancipation of such a soul, its labour is superfluous, 
and, besides, it devolves upon every one of us all to strive to say, 
himself. But my opponent does not acknowledge this; he 
asserting, that the soul described in the Sáukhya is, in verity, such 
as his and mine, and yet contending, that it has no apprehension 
will, or other qualities. I reply that this is totally at variance with 
‘all that is rational. 
I have distinctly shown, that my consciousness of my ap. 

‘prehension, will, happiness, misery, and so on, cannot be illusory, 
A Sánkhya, who, shutting the eyes of his common sense, declares, 
that it is illusory, should take notice of this also, that, if it be 


———— 


# Further proof, not only of the simultaneousness, but of the identity, ci 
apprehension and tho consciousness of it, of will and the consciousness of it, &e, is 
found in the fact, that it seems impossible, considering their nature, that unperceivel 
apprehension, will, happiness, or the like, cau have existence. 

To those who think otherwise, that is to say, that will and the consciousness of 
it, for instance, are consecutivo and distinct, the author would propound these two 
questions. Do they hold the notion, that will first arises, and, soon afterwards, the 
consciousness of it; and that the two for some time co-exist? Or do they hold the 
notion, that an act of the will is followed by the consciousness of it? 

If the first, the Pandit replies, that—as is expreased in the text—he cannot 
conceive how two qualities can either arise or remain in the soul together: and 
herein his opinion is, to some extent, supported by the doctrine of the Naiydyikas; 
who contend, that the specific qualities of the soul are antagonistic to the length of 


mutually displacing each other. The maxim on the subject is WT refs 
hz] 


SPATIAL ] In order, however, that ono such quality may displace 
xb - 


another, their theory is, that the displacing quality must rema‘n with the quality 
displaced during the last moment of the subsistence of the latter, See the note at 
the foot of p. 93. This view tho Pandit rejects asan absurdity. 

To the second position indicated above, the author makes answer, that it ig nol 
consciousness which is there implied, but remembrance. On this ground, addition 
ally to the one just mentioned, he considers as faulty the Naiyáyika idea, which 
supposes, that the consciousness of will co-exists for one moment with will, and WG 
subsists without it. What is here called consciousness, —anubhava, as it is esteem 
by the Nyáya,—is not so, its object having departed : it is memory. 

At all events, if it be insisted, that will and the consciousness of will, €c ag 
distinct, still it is cortain, that they are inseparble; and that they are s 
suflicient to show the Sánkhyas, that the definition of mistako, given abov® ® 


inapplicable to such cases of consciousness, 
CC-O0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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roved. 80, neither can t 8 tao of apprehension, will, happiness, 
misery, &o., be proved; since, but for consciousness, there is no 


means of establishing their existence. Should it be replied, that 
the consciousness of will, &c. is said to be an illusion only in this 
respect, that its objects, as will, &c, though having existence as 
ualities of one subject, seem to appertain to a different subject 

that is to say, being qualities of the internal organ, they seem to 
belong to the soul ; I rejoin thus. The Sánkhya says, that the 
consciousness p I" is an affection of the internal organ alone, and 
that will, happiness, and so forth, are also affections thereof. It is 
clear, accordingly, that they appear in their proper subject: and 
how, then, can the consciousness of them be illusion even in the 
respect in which he declares it to beso? As Iam aware, the 
mystery of the Sánkhya's fantastic economy consists in this. 
He holds, that the consciousness “I”? is, in fact, an affection 
of the internal organ, but that it cognizes the soul, as being its 
proper object ; though, by reason of misapprehonsion, intellect also 
is cognized,* as identical with the soul. Hence, the consciousness 
€ T will,” “I am happy,” or the liko, taking the soul for its object, 
attributes to it the alien qualitios will, happiness, &c. This 
consciousness, accordingly, is illusory. Further than this limit 
error could not extravagate. Can it be, that the consciousness 
“J” can réfor to another than that which entertains it? It is 
certain, that, when one who has a consciousness of * I" uses the 
word “I,” he means his own self; for there cannot be any other 
word more unmistakably donoting one’s self. I£“ I" denotes self, 
tell me whether any one but its subject can bo that self. It 
appears to me, that a consciousness such as tho Sánkhya assumes 
has its parallel in a lamp whose light proceeds from another lamp, 
or in the shadow of a man cast by his neighbour. For the object 
of the consciousness “I” is self; and that in which there is this 
consciousness is its self: but, in that which is different from itself, 
thero is not this consciousness; aud that in which there is not this 
consciousness is not the object of such consciousness. 

But perhaps the Sánkhya will say, that I, their opponent, who 
hold, with the Naiyáyikas, that the notion “I” is a quality of tho 
soul, must grant, that it is not unusual for tho soul to identify 
things other than itself with itself; inasmuch as all men who lack 
right apprehension erroneously consider the body, &c., which are 
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87, recto. “ And, in the consciousness ‘I’ of ordinary people, who lack right 
apprehension, intellect also, i. e., besides soul, is, of necessity, coguized ; fcr there is 
no ground for the supposition, that the defect cf the impressicn of unbeginning 
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nt thomsolvos; for, if they did not 
sande thoy world neh spo of Hhomsnires as bóng d o 
fair, as is conceded by the Naiy4yikas also: and thus it is decided, 
that the consciousness “I” may take cognizance of a uen object, 
T reply, that, in my opinion, men do not generally take their bodies, 
&c. to be their souls; and the fact, that they say “I am fair,” op 
* I am dark," does not prove that they so take them. This shall 
be shown, when I come to consider the Nyáya and Vais eshika 
systems. Even if I granted, that some men thus misconceive, stil] 
such a mistake would not be one of perception, but one of 
inference. If it be said, that it is from using his eyes, that à man 
calls himself dark, or fair, and that, therefore, his notion is a 
perception ; I have to reply, that, on looking at his body, he indeed 
sees it to be dark or fair: yet the notion “ This dark body, or fair, 
is myself" is not a perception, or immediate cognition. For the 
immediate cognition “I” cannot have for its object either the 
body, or its darkness or fairness. Know, therefore, that men 
apprehend only their proper selves in the immediate cognition 
«J; and that, as, by means of their eyes, and other organs of 
sense, they cognize a jar, or cloth, precisely so do they cognize 
their bodies. When they perceive, that, from changes in the 
body, cognitions of happiness, misery, &c. arise in tho soul, thoy 
infer, and wrongly, that the body is the soul. Thus, then, it is 
certain, that their error is not of immediate cognition, but 
inferential. They reason, that, since the soul receives happiness 
and misery through the medium of the body, the body is self. The 
consciousness “I” is an immediate cognition; but it cannot have 
the body for its object. Again, the body or the like is cognised 
by means of the eyes, or other organs of sense; but those organs 
cannot have the soul for their object. Hence, the confounding 
together of soul and body is the work of inference, not the work of 
perception. .I was correct, therefore, in saying, that the immediate 
cognition ‘‘I” can have no other object than self. And, just as it 
cannot have an object different from itself, so the qualities will, 
happiness, misery, and the rest, of one cannot appear, in immediate 
cognition, as located in another. For I have already said, that 
- will and other like qualities are their own manifesters. They 
must appear where they reside : and how can they appear elsewhere! 
Moreover, since the consciousness “I” can have only itself for 
object, how can the will, happiness, &c. which seem to belong to 
another, be the objects of such a consciousness ag «T will,” &o.? 
ae the Sankhyas, though they deny cognition and other 
qualities to the soul, perceive, that, if it neither coenizes, nor wills, 
s. 18 miserable or happy, it cannot be called bound. Why, then, 
Pee hy, and all their toil to liberate the soul? ‘This 
objection they anticipate; and, to rebut it, while they refuse to 


regard cognition, &c. uS y re | 
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in somo sort, exp 1ences cognition, wil 3 and NS. nua To arrive at 
this conclusion, they speculate as follows. Cognition, &c., which 
they call affections of the internal organ, are reflected in tho soul ; 
and those rellexions^ of cognition and so forth are supposed to be 
experiences of cognition, &c.: a distinction being taken between 
the two classes. 1n this way the soul becomes an experiencer of 
cognition, will, happiness, and misery. The experience of cognition 
being itself a cognition, the soul may be said to cognize. But the 
experiences o£ will, happiness, and misery cannot, suitably with the 
Sánkhya system, bo denominated will, happiness, and misery. Hence, 
it is nob allowed, that the soul wills, and is happy and miserable, but 
only that it is the experiencer of will, happiness, and misery ; 
though occasionally, the reflexions of happiness and misery are found 
spoken of as happiness and misery, instead of experiences, of them. 
hose experiences are, however, pronounced to be unreal; for an 
experience of this sort, while the reflexion of an affection of the 
internal organ, is likewise an evolution from that organ, precisely 
as its affections are, and extrinsic to the soul. When it is termed 
unreal, it is not meant, that it has no real existence, but that it does" 
not inhere in the soul, and that it is incapaple of producing any 
change in its essence. It is like the reflexion, in crystal, of a red 
rose : where, only from misapprehension, would it be thought, that 
the colour reflected belongs to the crystal. Now, in our view, the 
soul cannot be an experiencer.in consequence of the reflexions 
spoken of. For, when a man has an oxperience, a change really 
takes place in his soul. ‘This would be tho case, the Sankhyas 
admit, if cognition, will, happiness, and misery could be regarded 
as qualities of the soul; as they are regarded by the Naiyayikas, 
whose dogma on this point, as making tho soul changeable, the 
Sinkhyas arraign as unsound. On the Sánkhya ground, then, that 
the reflexions in question work no change in the soul, and are alien 
to it, the soul cannot, by reason of them, become an experiencer, 
Nevertheless, the Sánkhyas; strange to tell, for all that they say 
these reflexions are extrinsic to the soul, declare, that, owing to them, 
the soul becomes an experiencer of cognition, will, &c. In this 
thero is a plain contradiction in terms; for it amounts to an 
assertion, coupled with a donial, that the soul has experience. The 
following remarks will onable us to understand how the Sánkhyas 
camo to entangle themselves in such an incongruity. t 
Most imperfect and erroneous, generally, are the notions of the 
So-called Hindu philosophers about things metaphysical and physical. 
Whatever two things these schemers seo to be in relation, they 
must straightway ascertain the species of that relation. For 
_ 


a 


b * Tho European reader must be constantly on his guard against supposing, that 
Y reflexions, the Sánkhyas mean, figuratively impressions made in the essence e 


Sh soul, What the Sánkhyas do mean will be seen from the present chapter, and 
Tom the second, with GQG-Qdeeera&kagbod 40 dies d BRection. 
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1 after laying down tho proposition, that, wherever there; 
Bertie is fire, the first stop to be taken, towards completin : 
proposition, is,they say, to ascertain the relation that su poe botwe 
the smoke and the place of its appearance. So, likowiso, t 10 relation 
of the fire to tho site it occupies must be ascertained. And it is only 
by these relations, that the smoke is a token, and the fire that 
which is betokened.* The two relations hore instanced are of the 
same sort, known as sanyoga. Again, it 1s deemed necessary to 
determine the relation between a quality and that to which it 
belongs, and between a whole and its component elements, &e, &e, 
The evil that has sprung from thus theorizing is, that the pandit 
came to look upon relations, sanyoga, samavaya,t &o., as real 
objective entities, as. having existence apart from the objects they 
conuect, and were led to sunder things further than it 1s reason. 
able to sunder them. Thus, according to the Naiyáyikas, substance 
may sometimes be so far independent of qualities as to want 
them altogether. The qualities of what they reckon as origin. 
ated substances are not produced, they affirm, until after the 
“production of those substances themselves. Take a jar, for 
example. During the first moment of its production, it ig 
devoid, in their view, of all qualities whatsoever, as colour, 
smell, taste, and tangibility. In the second moment it becomes 
endowed with them. Again, the Naiy4yikas contend, that 
a whole is a different thing from the mere sum of its parts, 
By the joining together of the parts a new entity is generated 
in the whole which results:{ as has been remarked, it has, for 


Ss 

* Such relations are called, respectively, heluldvachchhedaka and sddhyatdvach 

eiheda j or “the determinator of tokenness, “and “tha determinator of betoker 
edness. 

T Sanyoza, one of the four and twenty qualities of the Nyáya, is contact, tha 
mutual touching of two substances. Only, as mentioned in the text, itis an entity, 
and has existence irrespactively of the substances to which it belones. Moreover, 
it is destroyed by vibhdga "separation"; which also is a quality. But, as a cause 
must exist prior to its effect, separation, before perf orming its destructive office, is 
fabled to cooxist with contact for a single moment. 

Samatdya, like sanyoga, is, in the first pla it i i 

ce, n ^ 

between substance and qnality, botween aw hole andit A P aca 
so that, though the thiugs which it stands between perish itself remains Numeri- 
cally, it is one; and thus it is the same samarvdá ya that connects a jar and its colour 
in India, and another jar and its colour in Europe; and that EA Adam’g soul 
with its qualities, and that connects the reader’s with d Gus A ha reason fer 
maintaining its unity, the Naiyáyikas simply refer to tho lex E, ‘aad leave 
common senso altogether out of the questi lt is "o lal 
samavdya. Colob it - TES JE useless lou NO ker 
Dr. 1. H, Ballentyuo, * US ‘ou, or intimato and constant relaiihai 
, inhorence," '* coinher ?' ** eoiuhesion. 
t It was a favourite pleasantry of a |: »" “ evinherence,” “ eoiuhesio 
Bevares, that, iu rigid y of a late most celebiated Naiyáyika pandit 8 
, that, 1u rigid accordance with his syst: Eeh ld: 

smith ornaments wr i S system, cn receiving back from a go 
nents wrought from metal furni hed wire "La Tugl to 

demand double weight; that of pea rnished to him, Ji would be quite just 

For it is not hold, that, on th Sree gold, and, again, as much in ornamentè 
are annihilated y taas, On the production of a whole, the parts concurring toil} 
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single m 5 ;" whereas its parts have; i 
tides in its parts by the relation styled suma tes besa 
a whole is predicated as residing thus in its parts, that the 
Naiyáyikas, 10 respect of the enunciation, that smoke betokens fire, 
set about, first of all, to ascertain by what relation it does so. 
For, ‘as smoke is said to reside in a place by the relation of sanyoga 
go itis said to reside in its parts by the relation of samaváya. 
Therefore, by simply asserting, that, wherever there is smoke there 
is fire, oue is apt to mislead; since smoke, besides residing in a 
given place, resides, by the relation of samavdya, in its own parts, 
where fire 1s not. ; 


We have now learnt how the Naiyá&yikas, by transmuting 
relations into entities, and interposing these entities between things 
correlated, dissever what iu nature we find most closely allied. 
Accordingly, these philosophers, though they profess to believe 
cognition, &c. to be qualities of the soul, are seen—when we come 
to understand how they speak of qualities and substance—to make 
them extrinsic to it. When, therefore, cognition &c. are said, in 

their character of qualities to belong to the soul by the relation 
of samaváya, we recognize a position inadequate to that of their 
residing in the soul by inherence;T and yet the Nyáya, on the 


—————— 


It is because of their notion regarding the novelty of wholes, that tho Naiyiyi- 
kas are designated as asatkéryavádins, in contradistinction from the Sánkhyas 
and Vedántins, who are tormed satkdryavddins ; the former holding, that au effect 
is uon-existent before its production. and the latter, that an effect has 
existence, in its material cause, antecedently to its manifestation, or eduction, 
abhivyakti. Ilonce, the Sánkhyas do not hold, that a property and its substrate, 
dharma and dharmin, are altogether alien to each other, In one sense, it is true, 
they are taken as different; but, in another sense, they are reputed one, The reader 
will have observed, repeatedly, in foregoing notes, the expression dharma-dharmy- 
ableddt, “ because of the non-difference of a property and that which is propertied.” 

In this case, the Sápnkhyas and the Vedántins approve themselves nearer to 
rationality than the Naiyáyikas: but the case is rare of its kind. 


* The reason assigned is this. Every offecb must have three causes, the sam- 
avdyi, asamavdyi, and nimitta, A jar, when produced, is considered to be a new 
entity; and the same view is taken of its qualities. Of the jaz, its parts are the 
samardyi; cause; the contact of those parts, its asamardyi; and the potter aud his 

-inplements, its nimitta. Of the qualities of the jar, itself is the samavdyi; and 
the qualities of the parts of the jar, are the asamavdyt of those qualities. Their 
nimitta is as before. As every cause must precede its effect, the jar, a cause of its 
owa qualities, must exist previously tothe production of its qualities, 

A very recent authority, of most respectable weight, speaks thus of the 
three Naiyáyika causes: "lt is commonly understood, that the Nyáya philo- 
Sophy acknowledges three sorte of causes, substantial or inheront, non-substan- 
tial or exterior, and a third which might, perhaps, be conveniontly styled the 
operative cause.” Professor Banerjea’s Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy, p. 127. 

+ Let it not be supposed, that, because the Naiydyikas repute substance the 
Samavàyi cause of its qualities,—as was said in the last note,—they look upon 
qualities as being intrinsic to substance. For, in the twenty-four qualities, they 
include differentness, contact, separation, remoteness, &c., as real entities, Of 
these also the substance in which they reside is the samavdyt causes and they 
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point immediately under discussion, is much nearer to the teuth 
than the Sánkhya aud the Vedáuta. Jk 

And now we are prepared for easy appre T nai o 3 Tansitio, 
to a much graver error. If the soul, =o RUE án sh) as, may 
become a cognizer &c., from possessing cogni ign C. by the 
relation of samaváya, why may 1b not become m m possessin 
cognition and so iorth by any other relation | t He zou 
becomes thus possessed by the relation of aput they ; efuse tp 
admit; since the admission would imply a 3 ange in the Souls 
nature. Still, studious to make out the soul a cognizer &e., or 
else au experiencer of cognition We., 


they proceed in this wise, 
The reflexions of cognition, will, Beppinesss misery, &c. are 
experiences of them, severaliy. These reflexions, or experiences 
yest upon the soul. 


To the S4nkhyas an alternative is here, they 
think, presented. 


70 


They allow themselves to suppose, that the soy 
cognizes, wills, &c., in the affections of the internal organ, cogni. 
tion, wil, &c., which are connected with the soul by the relation 
of reflexion; or to suppose, if they choose, that the soul is ay 
experiencer of cognition &oc., in those reflexions, the experiences 
of cognition &c., which rest on the soul by the relation ot sanyoga, 
In order to the souls cognizing &c., what does it matter, the 
Sánkhya asks of the Nurydyika, if cognition and the rest do not 
reside ın the soul by the relation of samaváya ; seeing that the soul 
has them by some other relation; and there being no ground for 

restriction to the relation of samavdya. The Naiyayika, thus 
controverted by the Sáukhya, cannot, in my opinion, return, with 
his imperfect views, any auswer tounued in reason. 

Precisely the error of the jánkhyas which has just been 
detailed is that of a distinguished Pandit of Benares, to whom 
I applied for solution of divers of my doubts. One of my questions 
was as follows: Since, if the Sánkhyas believe that misery resides 
in the soul as a reflexion only, which reflexion is held to be an 
evolution from the internal organ, the soul cannot really be 
miserable, why all the toil of the Sankhya system to liberate the 
soul? The reply was, in part, as follows:  * And, if thou 


Obviously enough it was the old, and all but universally diffased, ex-nibilian 
maxim, which suggested to the Naiyáyikas, that every effect must have a samatdyh 
Cause; a cause which, by legitimate deduction from that maxim, ought t0 
mean one from which an effect is evolved, or developed. From this notion the 
Naiyáyikas have, however, strayed afar; and what they intend by their samardyi 
cause is equally uninteligible and unaccountable, ‘this is evident from theif 
contendiug, that an elfect is altogether a new entity, as compared with its samavdy! 
cause; and rom this, that they mamtain substance to be such a cause of its owi 
qualities; these being exvraneous to it, and of a different category. 


m è D AS ho detected an inaccuracy in the expression “if the Sánkhyas belive: 
bhat misery resides in the soul as a reflexion only ;” for, in strict Sánkhyàa phraseology 
ne reilexion of misery is not misery, but 18 its experience. Ever and anod 

owever, the Sánkhyas express themselves as the author expressed himself. Se 
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inte isorable through the unreal relation of MU ME 
- ghouldst be asked, in return, ‘ Though thou holdest, asin the Nydya, 
that the suffering of misery, which is an experience, is a quality, 
still, how; either by that quality, or by samavdéya, can the soul bo 
miserable pete Mi passing, the Pandit assumes, inadvertently that 
T here go the whole way with the Naiy&yikas.. I take his purport 
to be this. T£, with a view to prove the soul miserable, a relation 
between it and misery, an affection of the internal organ, is 
demanded, the relation of reflexion is available; and, should it be 
objected, that the soul cannot become miserable by such a relation, 
it may be enquired, how it can become so even by the relation of 
samavdya. Then he goes on as follows: “ And what superiority, 
save thy long conversancy with it, dost thou see in the Naiyáyika 
system, that it alone pleases thee? And what inferiority, waiving 
that, it is novel £o thee, dost thou see in the Sánkhya system, that 
thou findest the acceptation of it difficult ?” t 1 
Another question proposed by me was this: If misery belongs 
to the internal organ, how can its removal profit the soul? The 
. Pandit replies: “ The fact, that misery resides in another than 
the soul does not prevent its cessation from being a good to the 
soul. For misery, which is held, by those who abhor the relation 
of reflexion, to reside in the soul by samaváya, resides, by some 
other relation, in what is not soul.” In the Nyáya, cognition and 
other qualities, though residing in tho soul by the rolation of 
samaváya, are spoken of as residing in time by temporal relation, 
in space, by spatial relation, &c. &c. What the learned Pandit 
means is, then, this. If it be argued, that, because the Sánkhyas 
believe misery to reside in another than the soul, that is to say, in 
the internal organ, its removal cannot benefit the soul, neither can 
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even according to tho Naiyáyikaş. 
ry resides, by various relation,’ 
As wo are aware, agreeably t 


its removal benefit the soul 
inasmuch as, in their view, mise 


in other things besides the soul. A 
the Ghakhya, misery &c. are qualities of the internal organ, y 


they are so, what has their continuance, Or their elimination, to q 
with the soul? But of this weighty objection the Pandit makes 
amall account. ‘The reason is; that, to his mind, samaváya, hore g 
relation of the first importance, 1s quite on a parity with what ar 


here inferior rolations, such as the temporal and the spatial. "Thi, 
oree to which the common sense of th, 


will sorve as a sample of the de, 
pandits has become distempered. And I shall now address myself 
to show what that relation is between the experience of cognition, 


will, happiness, misery, &c., and that which is in truth th, 
experiencer of them. 

First, however, I must bestow a few words on the great error 
committed by the Sánkhyas, of distinguishing between happiness 
and the like, and their experiences. Who is conscious of any such 
distinction? From experience of happiness deduct experience: 
ean one then form any idea what happiness is by itself? Notat 
all. Consequently, all the qualities of the soul, to-wit, cognition 
will, activity, happiness, and so on, ought to be regarded as 80 
many different sorts of experience ; as was previously exemplified 
in the case of will. Or, should there be some very nice distinction 
between happiness, or the like, and the experience of it, the 
two, ab all events, are inseparable. It follows, that there is no 
foundation for the theory of separating cognition &c. from their 
experiences, on which the doctrine depends, that the internal organ 
is the subject of happiness and so forth, and thatthe soul is their 
experiencer. 

And now I purpose to make out, that th 

_ ) de , 0 e soul cannot, by an 
chimerical reflexions of cognition, will, &c., erroneously vp 
Bs ezpariengos of cognition and the rest, become an experiencer 
i ereof. It is self-evident, that the experiences of cognition, will 

appiness, misery, &c. are qualities of their experi ve 
ns 3 q of their experiencer : fora 
qa X y is Ts which cannot exist abstracted from its substrate 
ee ane e, the existence of colour, or of taste, or of length, or of 

readth, under such abstraction, is i i i qe 
Z J n, 18 impossible. And it is the same 
concerns the experience of cognition, or the lik idered 

severally from i à k ; 

lly from its experience Indeed sérence DESSEN 
stanced, is brought into th i: experience, ee 
woman and the horn of ee of the son of a barre 
thio orperiencan Df. X a hare. From this it is clear, thal 
such, hog ees Of cognition, will, &o. sro qualities; and, bei 
through which every one their substrates by the relation 
possesses it, y er quality belongs to that which 
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they describe ib, eems to me not only hypothetical, but irrational ; 
and so I decline to designate by it the relation between quality 
and substance. To this relation I assign no name whatever. 
‘When, in our argumentations, we have reached the boundary of the 
certain and of the intelligible, there is nothing left for us but to 
be silent. As for the relation of quality and substance, reason 
teaches US, that it is widely different from sanyoga and such 
other relations. It is a relation through which quality penetrates 
and permeates the very essence of substance, and participates in 
it. Just so does experience with reference to an experiencer. 

A reflexion, though, in respect of space, it i8 very near the 
goul,—in fact, within it, like everything else ; for, in the Sánkhya, 
the soul is all-pervading,—is far remote from its essence. In the 
Sánkhya scheme, it is an evolution from the internal organ, and 
must reside in the soul by the relation of sanyoga, and not other- 
wise. Now, how can the soul, by virtue of it, be an experiencer ? 
For, if it has not experience in its proper essence, it has none at all. 
Analogically, let it be, that a sage sits ever so close to a fool, 
or embraces him, if you will: can the fool, in consequence, be 
pronounced wise ? 

The European physicists, who have explored acoustics, optics, 
and other similar departments of science, declare, that, when a 
man sees an object, the following process is transacted. First, 
the object is imprinted upon the retina, behind which is a sensory 
nerve connecting it with the brain. The nerve and tho brain are, 
thus, successively affected. Then, owing to some relation between 
the brain and the soul, thatis to say, between matter and what is not 
matter, the object seen is cognized. That relation is incomprehensi- 
ble : and yet of so much we are certain; that neither does the objects 
being reflected into the eye, nor does the effect produced in the 
sensory nerve,through the reflexion, nor does the action upon the 
brain, through the sensory nerve, constitute the soul's cognition. 
For, though the relation between the brain and the soul is most 
intimate, still the brain is distinct from the soul, and extrinsic to 
it. The soul’s cognizing consists in this, that itself, that is to say, 
by its essence, apprehends an object through the eye and the other 
media enumerated. 

The conclusion is, that, if the S&nkhya’s reflexions of the 
affections cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery are 
distinct from the souls proper essence, they are not the soul’s 
experiences of cognition, will, &c. ; since, though, as to space, they 
are exceedingly proximate to the soul, yet, viewed essentially, they 
are as distant as the east from the west. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the soul can neither cognize, nor will, nor énergize, nor be happy 
or miserable, nor be an experiencer of cognition, &e. &e., why 
should the S4nkhyas strive so hard to liberate it? In another way, 
moreover, the Says Aespiro Hemse and others. They SAY, 

10 
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d the like are not really in the sonl, but th 
from non-discrimination, the soul thinks itself miserable and bound! 
this is its wretchedness, emancipation from which is desirable, Th 
this statement there are two great errors. One is this. The nop, 
discrimination spoken of is itself an affection of the internal organ 
As such, it has no intrinsic relation to the soul ; only that ofa 
reflection: and how, then, can the soul be prejudiced by Y? Th 
other error is this. Even if the soul, from non-discrimination, did 
think itself miserable and bound,—which the Sáukhyas Will not 
grant,—still, it could take no harm merely from thus thinkin , 80 
long as it did not, in reality, incur misery by reason of non.dis. 
crimination. If, then, the Sánkhyas conceded, that it thus-incur 
misery, it would be really miserable. And, if they deny—anq 
they do deny—that it does, it follows, that it stands in no need of 
being emancipated. 

Therefore, that position only, which is laid down in the 
sixty-second stanza of the Sánkhya-káriká, can be justified o 
S4nkhya principles; namely, that it is not the soul, but nature, 
that is hampered and that is disengaged. 

I have already shown, that the Sánkhyas go to all the trouble 
they take to prove the soul devoid of apprehension, desire, &c., in 
order that the sonl may be proved susceptible of emancipation* 
They allege, that, if apprehension, desire, happiness, misery, and 
the rest be acknowledged to be qualities of the soul, they must be 
a part of its proper nature: and the nature of anything is inalien- 
able. Only by making out the soul to be unendowed with appre- 
hension and the like, they say, does its emancipation become 
possible. For, in the view of all the pandits, there is no emancipa- 
tion apart from insentience. That riddance from pain is indis- 
pensable, we all hold alike. Now, let it be granted, for a moment 

that these notions are correct; that is to say that emanci ation 
cannot take place without the abolition of apprehension, A that 
Omne Pogaition, &e., if a quality of the soul, must continue 
RIRs belt other then dh ia ond Gre na sonl, tadeg 
Beet cake 250 Gi an itis, and to give aid to such a deceit 
desire, and e S RN Be Mas wrong to insist, that apprehension, 
T » which are really qualities of the soul, are not 80: 
an, we know, is mortal. But, if, from dread of death, I, a man 
affirm, that I an : D Hy or death, 1, 1 
death? Tf. th a man, shall I, on that account, escape 

* at, therefore, the Sánkhyas are convi d hatever 

has apprehension, desi esie Boedo had 
; ; desire, &c; for qualities is doomed to the fearfi 
evil of never parting with them. it; i 
B em, 16 1s the counsel of wisdom, seeing 


that they are left wi . a 
and not to belie pond resource, to abide their lot in patients 


that happiness an 


ary blindness, in the S4nkhyas, not to puse 
w, that the soul is capable of being 
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The truth is, however, that the pandits’ notion is baseless. that 

emancipation consists in definitive alienation of apprehension, &c. 

And the assertion of the Sáukhynas is erroneous, that, whatever has 

misery for & quality can never be discharged of it. When the 

cause of misery is removed, the misery likewise takes its departure ; 

and Almighty God will deliver from it whomsoever He blesses 

with His grace. I shall treat of these points when I discuss the 
Ny&ya- 


— 


CHAPTER 6. 


Brief Consideration of one Topic of the Mímánsá, with a few Remarks 
on the Intellectual Peculiarities of the Pandits, and on their Style 
of Reasoning. 


Greatly do the Mimánsakas err, in not acknowledging God ; * 
and, again, while they do not acknowledge Him, in believing in 
virtue and vice, and in laying upon the heads of men the burthen 
of rites and ceremonies; and, lastly, in maintaining, that the 
Veda has existed from eternity. My refutation, in the third 
chapter of this section, of the first two of these errors, as held by the 
Sánkhyas, will equally well apply to the Mimánsakes. But there 
is this difference of view between the two schools, as regards the: 
Veda. The Sánkhyas hold, that, at the beginning of every reno- 
vation of the universe, it issues anew from the mouth of Brahmá, but - 
without his composing it ; whereas, according to the Mimáusakas, it 
has always existed : and the same arguments that are good against 
the former notion are just as cogent when applied to the latter. 
However, as for this latter view, that is to say, that the Veda was 
made by no one, but of itself has been in existence from all 
duration, one may indeed wonder at such an irrational theory. 
. If asked for their proofs of this, the Mimánsakas. can only reply, 
that no name of the writer of the Veda has come down tous.t But 
what sort of a proof is this ? Many is the book whose author’s name 
nobody knows: but do we infer, therefore, that such a book never 


, * To name one Mímánsake,—Párthasárathi Misra, in the first chapter of the 
Sdstradipikd, labours at length to overset the arguments adducible to prove the 
existence of deity. 


tafe dart sal nafasga aAA tater 
Gea | Párthasárathi Misra, in the first chapter of the Sastra-dipikd 


“ Had there been any author of the Veda, surely remembrance of him would have 


Sen preserved by successive students of the Veda ;as has been the cage inrespect of . 


uddha and others.” A 
Párthusárathi gces onto urge, that, if ihe Vedas had had an author, itis 
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had a beginning in time ? And how, pray, differs an ancient by 

from an ancient house? And who ever concluded, that an old ho ok 

had been built from the beginning of all things, on the E 
has been lost in oblivion? There ud 


that its builder's name 
short, only one topic connected with the Mímánsá, on Which | 


purpose to remark. It is as follows. 
To find, that the Mímánsá esteems the Veda to be infallij 


authoritative, and, nevertheless, decides, that the gods named ; 
it are all imaginary,* and that the relations concerning them th E 
are:mere fables; and to find, that, though Indra is denied [| 
exist, yet to make offerings in his name is sufficient to eng ü 
great reward; cannot but strike one with astonishm S 
Wherever, allege the Mimáusakas, the gods and their exploits af 
spoken of in the Veda, itis not intended to recount actual fa e 
the end in view being to magnify the benefit of ritual acts and E 
to allure men to engage in them. But how can any one wha hn 
the slightest discrimination say, after reading the Veda, that d 
persons who originally addressed its hymns to Indra and ote 
did not themselves believe these to be real divinities? And y 
can imagine a man’s doing worship to an unreal god, and singe 
pne to a nonentity, and imploring nobody, in the expediat 
of receiving therefore eminent recompense ? 

a On this subject Mímánsakas seem to reason thus. All ou 
; rivings are for the attainment of reward; this reward bein 

ependent upon works; and information about works bei : 
obtainable from the preceptive enunciations of the V d s fom 
Rep these three things, why need we cipi. more E 
1old the precepts of the Veda to bet h i T 
our looking upon the rest of the V. de what harmi o 
Reward Omaa cb works. th e g a as a romance ? And, if 
h a e ^e ke iae fioo; Sud what is the use of the 
then, as a seed possesses an inn t CARE ut various cin 
bo mantan ate power of originating a sprout 
y maintaining, that work . 8 a Sprout, 8) 
Sanniti EE "ud ius poean pan innate energy, we am 
necessity, in that case, is SERA of aen of the ‘world; genu 
notions may be spared SE a God? To refute such strange 
Still, I shall : the very statement of them is refutation 

d reply to them in the third NES. 

where I speak of the error int ird chapter of the second section; 
subject of virtue and vice into which the pandits fall on the 
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those systems, the Nyáya and the Vaiéeshika are greatly eligible 
nd yet their adherents also, ancient and modern, betray the 
intellectual defects common to all the pandits; as will before long 
evinced. 
be Even as MD thatare self- 
eplorably amiss. len à person reaches this state, it i 
em to bring truth home to him. If a man, for EE SN 
doubt whether he has twenty fingers and toes, who can resolve his 
misgiving for him? You count them, one by one, to him ; but 
nevertheless, he cannot satisfy himself that they make up & scones 
After this, there is no hope of removing his uncertainty. Something 
similar to this state of mind is that of the pandits; as one cannot 
but see, on looking into the Sánkhya and Mímáns&. To dispel 
their difficulties is, consequently, no easy task; and yet I have 
ventured to undertake it. But, such are the peculiarities of my 
countrymen,—as I know from old experience,—that they will not 
understand my answers; and the real reason is, that they do not 
wish to understand them. Where there are persons who cannot 
be reached by rational arguments, we can only commend them to 
God ; for to Him is possible what to man is impossible. 


evident, these scholars go 


In this, again, the pandits manifest their wrong habits of mind, - 


that when they set about considering a subject, they do not, first 
of all, soberly ask themselves what the facts are, bearing on it, 
which they and others are acquainted with. Such is the spell over 
their minds, aud, from prepossession towards what they wish to 
believe, such is the partiality of their contemplation, that they 
adopt maxims which are baseless, as if they had no imperfection, 
and accept defective illustrations in place of proofs, and reason on 
the strength of them: nor do they reflect whether their arguments 
are cogent or futile, or whether they may not be met by counter- 
arguments. And so they go on, rearing one thing upon another, 
utterly regardless of the preposterousness of their conclusions. 

One more defect of their intellectual constitution is this, that 
they fail to enquire what things are within the range of human 
reason, and what are beyond it. With the short cordof human 
wit they vainly essay to measure the profundities of God’s fathom- 
less perfections, and to determine their limits. He who will act 
thus cannot but stumble and at last fall disastrously. 

People who follow the dictates of common sense steer clear, for 
the most part, of such errors. Common sense is that sense which 
is shared by the generality of mankind. By its aid, even the 
illiterate and rüstics are able, in their daily occasions and trans- 
actions, to judge between the true and the false, and between the 
useful and the harmful, When any one, abandoning it, sets about 
adducing grand arguments in support of his favourite notions, he is 
very apt to get lost in a wilderness of nonsense, and to think, that 
the ground is almo. his kead wadsthei sspedagnoath his feet, But, 
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onitions of common sense is not the way of th 


to obey the adm 
aaa e how such wonderful dogmas as the 
y 


pandits; and so we se 


story. Once on 
wager as to who w 
One of them, getting up e 
other was still asleep. — 


dressed, tied up his kit, j > 
unawares to himself, he put on the other’s turban. instead of his 


own. Hurrying for 

he found his companion had not got the start of him, and was no 

_ even within sight. 2 
took out his mirror, an 


had on the other’s turban, 
** Alas! well-a-day | I have taken all his trouble to get here first. 
J 


and, after all, my friend has outstripped me." On this, a bystander 
who had heard his lament, began to reason with him. “ What do 
you mean ?” said he. Here you are, arrived and waiting; and is 
can you say, that your friend has, after all, outstripped you? (a 

you be so bewildered as to believe, that your sense of self has im 
transferred to another?” But still he turned a deaf ear. He had 
resolved on taking it for an invariable rule, that his friend’s turba 

could be on no one’s head but his friend’s; and, according] he 
must infer, that he himself had become the other, and tee he 
had -all slong peon labouring under illusion, in thinking it was 
a pur pis pas ete ted first on the day’s journey, and prosecuted 
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SECTION II. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Briefly prefatory with an Examination of the Nyéya and Vais'eshika 
Doctrines touching God. 


I shall now consider the Nyáya and the Vais'eshika. But, as T 
have before noted, there are many doctrines common to almost all. 
the Systems. When I take up such points, in discussing the 
Ny£ya and Vais'eshika, what I shall offer will, therefore, be 
applicable to the Systems generally. 

At the outset I remarked, that the authors of nearly all the 
Systems announce, as the great end of their compositions, the 
attainment of final beatitude. At their respective beginnings, the 
Nyáya and the Vais'eshika Aphorisms make distinct statements to 
this effect. And so far forth they are worthy of commendation ; 
it being most fitting to all men, and it being of all things most 
necessary, that they should strive, with their entire might, to find 
out the means of salvation. Yet I cannot concur with the partizans 
of the Systems, in regarding right apprehension as the chief cause 
of emancipation ; my own belief being, that this effect springs from 
the spontaneous grace of God. I acknowledge, indeed, that right 
apprehension is instrumental to salvation; but it is not that right 
apprehension, consisting in discriminating between soul and 
what is not soul, which the anthora of the Systems teach to be the 
sole means thereto. That sort of right apprehension, taken by 
itself, I hold to be of no benefit ; a position which I shall substantiate 
by and bye. The sort of right apprehension which I maintain to be 
beneficial is this: rightly to apprehend God, and oneself, and one’s 
wretchedness, and the way of escape from it, and what man onght 
to do, and what he ought to forbear. I do not mean, however, 
that to acquire, in its entirety, a right apprehension of these things 
is absolutely necessary ; for this is impossible to man. I mean, 
that he ought to make this acquisition in so far asit is indispensable 
to his good. Requisite right apprehension, as concerns God, 
should be such as to move man to honour, to love, to worship, and 
to fear Him; such as to purify man’s nature, and to lead him to 
love virtue and to abhor vice. And, further, a man’s right 
apprehension, pertaining to himself, should be so much as to enable 
im to appreciate his place in the order of the universe ; to think 
of himself as he appears in the sight of God; and to understand 
his relation to Gita Rd bisyrvlationsritpibisofellow-creatures, in 
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av be qualified to act according to those relatio 
MT irs sight apprehension should be suffitient © 
qualify him to realize his own wretchedness, so that he may take 


e from it; and sufficient for him to acou; 
Grou hk how (0.68 leulated to bring about such saa RE 


imself with the means ca 8 
i : ae avail himself of those means. , But of these thin à 
tin the Nyáya, or in the other System, 


there is no correct accoun 0 
Far from it, they inculcate numerous errors concerning them, 
te is the account given, in the Nyáya E 


Most inappropria 
Vais'eshika, uP the divine attributes, such as God’s greatnes, 
power, wisdom, holiness, and justice. . 

The soul, atoms, the mind, and many other things, no leg 
than God, they hold to have existed from eternity. Like God, they 
from all duration, and were created by no 


have been, of themselves, 
one. How far does this view fall short of God's greatness 


absoluteness, and sovereignty ! According to the Naiyáyika, sou, 
and atoms are innumerable; and, if they have always haq 
spontaneous existence, it is manifest, that their existing is not jp 
subordination to the will of God. As they had not their origin 
from God's will, so neither could they be by Him brought to nought, 
Even if God had willed otherwise, no change could have been 
operated as to their existence : nor will He be able to operate any 
such change. How, then, can absoluteness and sovereignty be 
predicated of God, as regards them? Him we call absolute and 
sovereign, on whose will, or permission, everything depends ; and 
without entire subjection to whose will, nothing can be or happen, 
If the existence of souls, atoms, &c. be not subject to the will of 
God, His sovereignty does not extend to their existence. On this 
prinoiple, God cannot be proved to be God: for God is He whois 
over all. 
To this view the pandits would bring forward this objection: 
“Tf you deny unbeginning existence to atoms, what cause of the 
origin of the world can you produce? For every effect must have 
a material cause; as a jar clay. But for the clay, of what will tha 
potter make his jar? In this way God formed ‘the world ont d 
atoms; and how could He have made it without atoms ?” In reply, 
I would ask the pandits, whether they consider the power of God 
to be of like kind to that of the potter. If the powers of the two 
be similar, then God required limbs and appliances; just as thé 
potter, in fabricating a Jar, is obliged to rE his bende feet, aud 
sundry other implements. And, if it be conceded, that God, unlike 
. E 2 j 
Me pottan tad no need of limbs and ATAA] but c haye mada 
R ud y His mere will, where is the difficulty in acknowledging: 
A pee could have created it without a material cause? By B5 
material ee ae poe able to originate the entire world, 
material effect together. If it be objecte 


that this is inconcei 
is inconceivable, T would askyiwhebher it be not equal) 
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81 
:pconceivable, thP God dontd have Framed the world out of atoms 
by His will alone, and without recourse to bodily members, Do we 
«oo, aN where among men, a workman of such skill, as that, by a 
simple operation of mind, he can call effects into being? My 

onent may perhaps say, that the human soul answers these 
oaditions ; for, by its mere will, it sets the hands and feet in motion : 
and he may add, that, in like sort 


id, t , at the beginning of the world 
- God, by His will, imparted motion to the terrene aia other Bue 
Let the parallelism of the illustration be granted ; yet the main 


difficulty, that of inconceivability, is still where it was. We know, 
to be sure, that the soul, by its mere will, moves the hands and feet, . 
` But who can comprehend how this comes to pass? The will is 
invisible and intangible: resembling neither a cord, with which a 
thing may be brought near; nora staff, with which a thing may 
be raised or thrown down. How can it have any influence on the 
hands and feet, which are insentient matter? And how can it 
raise or depress them? "The whole is inconceivable. If, then, the 
works of God outreach our conception, how can we assign limits to 
His power, which is inscrutable? But the soul’s communicating 
motion to the hands and feet cannot properly be drawn into 
analogy : for the hands and feet are of the body which belongs to 
the soul; but terrene and other atoms are not of the body of God, 
He being bodiless. The difficulty of operating, by the mere,will, 
upon what is not of one’s body remaius, therefore, precisely where 
we found it. “Nor can you call terrone and other atoms the body 
of God ;* for you cannot maintain, that the qualities and nature of 
body are possessed by them. Thus, the body influences the soul ; 
but you cannot affirm, that God is affected by terrene atoms, &c., 
in the same manner. Since there are, thus, numerous characteris- 
tics of body which do not appertain to the terrene and other atoms, 
if you give the name of God’s body to these atoms, still our bodies 
cannot be adduced as analogous to them. My meaning, in sum, is, 
that, whereas the tenet, that God created all things by His infinite 
and-inscrutable power, is not open to exception, the opinion, which, 
in arguing the independent and unbeginning existence of the 
material world, undeniably abridges God of His supreme absolute- 
ness and plenary sovereignty, is imbued with error. 
There are two particular objections, say the pandits, to the 
View, that souls had their origin from God. The first is, that it 


* According to thé author of the Dinakari, the following opinion was held 
by the adherents of A'chárya, by which title Udayana A'chárya, most probably, 


is 1 . . ben 

isintended: ay # s s famed fend TAX ash Taas aR- 
: 2 

OURS: qaaa ratama | “Let it begranted, that T's'wara 

possesses an nA oie still it is not established, that 1's’wara has a distinct, or 


Proper body ; for it is held, by us, that the atoms themselves are his body.” 
$ 11 CC-0. Prof Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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d, the imputation of unequal dealing p 
s that, if we hold souls to be generated, ii 
’ I shall return to these Point, 


involves, as against 
Ítv. The second i 
en bold them to be destructible. 


ina ENEA and Vaiśeshika dogma, which is also that of th, 
Yoga and Vedanta, that whatever God does,—as in framing the 

eg for instance,—He does solely for the purpose of awardiy 
een] 1 He doing nothing of His own the 


he fruit of their works,— wn 
AEN S exceptionable. On what ground is God believed 
to be thus fettered? To know, to will, and to,do are natun 


: : r ing: and, if God isan intelli 
ilties of an intelligent being ; and, 3 " gent 
nate it is congruous to maintain, that, by virtue of His free vill, 
A 3 " 
He can act whenever it may seem g 


ood to Him so to do. 
To' this the pandits would reply, that, if God, without 
reference to the works of so 


uls, of His mere zn fashioned the 

; the blemish would be imputable to Him, that there 
oni oh want, to satisfy which He engaged in creation :* bnt, 
if it bo held, that He did so in accordance with the works of sons, 
the blemish of His having a want will not attach to Him; andit 
follows, that He made the world for the sole purpose of awarding 
to every one the consequences due to his deeds. My answer is, 
that neither do I maintain, that God made the world to fulfil any 
-want implying that He lacked aught, to obtain which He engaged 


# Nearly all ihe Hindu philosophers, the Bauddhas included, have tanght the 
eternity of the soul and the tenet of metempsychosis, Had occasion been presented 
to them of assailing the position, that God created the world irrelatively to the work: 
of souls, we may judge, from the ensuing passage, how, in all likelihood, they would 


have mado answer: AANI: MARCA SATA | Gp SH 
ag sqm Sarasa Riinan sqradda: | «T gainan 
Race wat SHUT gaa: fargfaofad cafa 1 asà arava 
ai safa: p ora unis aaa zou 
HEY VOTH. MGE | Tattwa-kunmudé, p. 52. “The Asin of the pedal 


sane is ever accompanied by wish of self-profit, or else by compassion. And thes, 
being pu porunent as concerns the creation of the world 7 ref as the notion, that il. 
us ue 10n, was due to the act of a prudent person : for there can be no anfulfillel 
‘ pos p5 a Tord whose every wish is already satisfied, that he should be oreatord | 
the Wor i t: could his creutive agency be exerted from compassion. Inasmuch 
EE Red ns ud the senses, bodies, and objects were as yet unproduced, 
passionate desire p» y of souls, for dispelling what misery was there scope for ena 
Váchaspati Mis'ra, while engar d i : s the | 
Sánkhya : > engaged in upholding the atheistic doctrines of ihe 
Greate? writes as above, in opposition to those who maintain the belief ofa. 
The last two words of the S i t 
DAD anskrit are of - ; b 
manuscript is at hand, by which to mend them, if es corre 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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in creation : but d do lngintain, that, by reason of one of the 
arfections of His nature, goudness, He was pleased to make 
manifest, through the medium of cre 


3 ation, His supremely love- 
worthy and wondrous attributes. God made the m Ps m 


onenb, in order to requite the good and evil deeds of 7 
ane why should He requite ? * The very objection DR 
against me, aud which I set aside, here arises, to-wit, that there 
was some want of God’s to be supplied by such requital. If it be 
replied, that, 1n virtue of the equity t of His nature, He awards to 
each the fruit of his works, I rejoin, that it is in virtue of an 
excellence of His nature, namely His gooduess, that He made 
manifest His supremely loyeworthy attributes by creating souls 
and by making them to rejoice in the contemplation of His perfec- 
tions. Auy one has discrimination enough to perceive, that, from 
mere vanity, to go about exhibiting one’s importance, under the 
jmpulse of a longing to hear it proclaimed by the world, is one 
thing; and that it is quite another thing, to make manifest the 
excellence of anything because such manifestation is fitting and 
laudable. When a foolish man, actuated by vanity, goes here aud 
there to display his importance, everybody laughs at him, But, if 
a learned European were to bring some very extraordinary machine 
to this country, and invite*people to his house, and show them the 
wonders of the machine free of charge, no one would deride 
him, but, on the contrary, all would thank aud praise him for 
his gratuitous kindness and trouble. Just so, the manifesta- 
tion of anything that is excellent is no fault, but itself an excel- 
lence. God, therefore, because of the very excellence of His 


* Wo have seen above, at p. 28, that, in the view of the the’stic Hindus, to save 

the Deity from the imputation of unequal dealing and cruelty, it is thought necessary 

- to refer the unequal portions of souls in this world to the diverse works of those 
souls in bygone states of existence. 'l'o Váchaspati Mis'ra, in his character of 
advocate on behalf of the Sánkhya, this seems unsatisfactory, We find him saying 


af a aaa Xa gat: afer Vs sequ Gay 4 ARAR d 
mer aha aq sang Gara: salted aaa- 
qasa THOT: AAT ARTHAS aaa 
Surat AANA |. Tattwa-laumudi, pp. 82, 53. * More than this, 


T'a'wara, if moved, by compassion, to create, would crente creatures in happiness 
not of diverse conditions. If to this ib be replied, that the diverseness of the condi- 
tion of souls is owing to the diverseness of their works, it is a pity, 4 reply, that he; 
Tswara, prudent, should superintend works ; since; but fcr his very superintendence 
Works, being unintelligent, could nct proceed to act; and, consequently, as their 
effects, viz., the body, the senses, and sense-objects, would not be produced, th 
non-production of migery would be a matter of facility.” — Rie ve urs 
* Indeed, the reply here put into the mouth of the Hindu gives him credit for 
clearer notions touching God's equity than he could really come by from study of 


is go. 
5 80-called sacred bopk&o, pror. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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nature, makes known, through creation, and otherwise, Hig i 
-worthy and wondrous attributes. ‘Chat such attributes, caloulaty 


to awaken affection and joy, should forever remain liidden, Wouj 


seem most unmeel. x ve 
Let us now consider God’s attributes of justice and holing, 
as viewed in the Nyáya an 


pain endured in this worl 
cause, and that, therefore, | 
admitted, or else God's equity suffers the imputation of imper 
fectness, it looks as if they be 1 
an attribute of Deity. On l 
find, that here too they are q 


God’s holiness. 
As I have before remarked, the Systems receive the Vedas, the 


Smritis, the Puránas, &c. as authorities. The former, therefore 
share with the latter any faults ascribable to them on the score of 
portraying amiss the justice, holiness, and other attributes of God 
Let it not be supposed, that I am going out of my way to fasten 
faults 2 mo patera: Secrets,’ which else lurk unperceived, 
necessarily stand forth in auy thoroughgoin inati 
that is TOL Iam eaatpied: Bagong a a 
o man is ignorant, that God is just and holy ; 
not be aed io find Him so called in Bun -€— 
But man, unaided, cannot attain to a correct knowled o of te 
holiuess aud other attributes of the Deity. His nnb betra 
itself, when he ventures into details ou the subject, or inoden iy 
when he is treating of matters cognate to it Hence, th ; : 
declarations regarding God's holiness and sites attrib i Es. 
we find in a book on any religion, are not a suffici Subs Wes 
the examination of that religion. "Further and f ille " i i aa 
ee. We should consider all that hats is io tie Bie 
what is 1 itt i i iti 
conuexion with iy Gane TES redu e to 
to pass Judgment on it. From the Í Oe th eat E 
Systematists, that they admi act, with reference toti 
Purdue ben y admit as authorities the Vedas, the 
nas, &C., 16 comes out, that, if the Ny4y d Vaigeshika 40 
not, in express words, militate AA M Hé 
and holiness of God, it is not b very greatly against the justi 
entertained fit and correct TOP the writers on those schemes 
simply because they did not dile " of the divine attributes, W 
done so, they would have exhibi ate on those topics. Had Wl 
Again, if we search "db V errors of evory dor ME 
cerning those things which manny the Systematists tenoh uu 
man is to do, and those things whit 


is to forbear, and eee i 
| y ane other, points, plied witb oxeligion, -we may leat 


SER 
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what views they kofa i: God's justice, and holiness, and other 
attributes. For, so strict is the connexion between morality and 
theology, that any faults which are found in views about the 
former imply, of necessity, faults in the views held about the latter. 
Of morality grossly wrong ideas occur in the Vedas, the Purénas 
and the rest ; and, where these err, the Systems participate their 
TOTS. i i 
B I shall, moreover, show, in the sequel, that the doctrines of 
the Systems, taken by themselves, touching virtue and Vice, are 
signally fauity ; and, such being the case, irom this ground also 
it results, that they mistake as regards holiness and others of the 
divine attributes. 

According to the tenets of the Nyíya and Vaiseshika, God 
can in no wise possess the attribute of mercy. It being one of 
the dogmas of these systems, that no effect can take place irrela- 
tively to the works of souls, whatever a soul receives must be 
accounted a consequence of its works; and, if it succeeds in 
attaining to salvation, it earns salvation. It is evident, that 
there is an exercise of mercy, when God bestows what has not been 
merited. ‘The existence ot such mercy is at variance, however, 
with the dogmas of the Nyáya, of the Vaiseshika, and of all the 
other Systems. : 

Moreover, since the Ny&ya and VaiSeshika deny, that God 
made the world of His free will, but affirm, that He did so to 
requite souls, they altogether do away with the goodness which He 
evinced in creation. When we behold God's world, on every 
side we perceive evidences of His wonderful goodness and bounty. 
In the first place, man, before he was created, was nothing ; but, 
in vóuchsafing to him existence, aud life, and the ‘faculty of 
knowledge, how has God constituted him capable of happiness! 
Though, now in our fallen state, it is ours to suffer much misery, 
still all our suffering, nay death itself, is the fruit of our sin; and 
we alone are to blame for it. Had man never sinned, his happiness 
and especially that which, by reason of his rectitude of mind and 
purity of original nature, he would have enjoyed from knowing God, 
from devotion and love to him, and from communion with him, would 
have surpassed description. . When we behold the sun, the source of 
80 much gladuess and benefit, or the moon and the sidereal world, it 
seems, indeed, as though the goodness of the compassionate Author 
of our being were holding converse with us in a bodily form. The 
Very trees, which comfort and refresh us, and yield us their luscious, 
fruitage, and the charming mountains and rivers which embellish 
the earth, almost call upon us, with united voices, to give praise 
for the love and bountifulness of our merciful Father. But who 
Could adequately depict the countless sources of happiness which 
God has created ? And each and all of them are manifested to us 


as tokens of His gpodpess heu, We LARO believe, that He 
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:oned the universe of His own free will, and from the boy: 
LS Er His nature. But the Naiy4yikas and VaiSeshikas, havin 
established if as a maxim, that all things are indebted for thee 
origin to the works of souls, have overspread these glories with the 
blackness of gloom. And they have transformed God into fae 
natured huckster, who secures his pay from his customers, ani | 
sells his wares by rigid tale, weight, and measure. So much fo 
the description of the Supreme Being which we meet with in the 
two most reasonable of the Hindu Systems. 


— 


CHAPTER 2. 


Examination of the Nyáya and Vaiseshika Tenets relative to ih 
Soul; namely, that it had no Beginning, that it is All-pervading, 
and that ít takes Birth again and again. 


Numerous are the faults of the Nyáya and Vaiéeshika, even in 
their account of the soul. Souls they hold to have existed from 
eternity, and to be, each, diffused throughout all space. Ihave 
already pointed out, that, if unoriginated existence be ascribed to 
auy but God, His deity is impugned. I now purpose to consider 
the grounds on which souls are maintained, by the Nyéya and 
Vaiseshika, to have existed always, and to be diffused everywhere, 
If we do not so believe, say the advocates of those systems the 
soul must be perishable. As for existence from all duration, it is 
argued, that whatever had a beginning will have an end; as a jar 
- cloth, &c.; and, therefore, if a soul onco began to be it vil 
some time cease to be.* But I would ask “what fous 
there is for the maxim, that all which has had a beginning 
shall have an end. Should it be replied, that the history a 
jar, or the like, supplies foundation for it, I rejoin, that what 
may be predicated of jars and such-like material -hings ie nobo 
that account predicable of the soul; so great is iba disparity. 
Moreover, the origin, continuance and terminati f cei 
depend solely upon the will of God Tf it leased G E 
He not, by His infiuite might : nator eves 

u ; ght, preserve a jar for ever and ever! | 

By evidencet which I do not here add ibi blished 
that human souls are immortal : and so iti e ae M. i 
will of God, th 5 so 16 is evident, that itis the 
od, that they should be so. And ing thwart 
aonet doaa Ue wills : nd can anything thwar | 
asipo uls to do? Can the aforesaid maxim 


c ee 
* What the Hindus esteem to b 
eternity will be considered-hereafter. ite 


Tt i s E 
laste OHNE at this place, to indicate more distinctly than in | 
y un warrant for believing in the souls immortality, name Ji 


the Holy Scripture, 
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my ponents obstruct His infinite power? Tt is a 
4 them, to take up @ maxim gratuitously, 
fatter with 16 the whole world, nay, 
x propriate or inappropriate, 

P Asa proof of the maxim of the pandits, 
g beginning must have an end, it is alleged, th 
substance 18 necessarily made up of parts,* an 
anything thus constituted may come asunder, 
some time perish. To this I have to say, 
suppositions are applicable to material thir 
origination, continuance, and end of all th 
the will of God. 


That the soul is all-pervading must also be believed, say the ` 
pandits, if we would consider it to be indestructible.t According 
to them, dimension is of three descriptions ; atomic, intermediate, 
and infinite. Atomic dimension is the last dégree of minuteness. 
Intermediate dimension is that of a jar, of cloth, or of any origi- - 
nated substance whatsoever. However great it may be, it has limits. 
Infinite dimension, the third kind is unlimited. It is this species of 
dimension which, the pandits teach, belongs to God, to souls, to 
ether,{ to time, and to space; and whatever has this dimension 
is all-pervading. Further, according to them, things of atomic 
or of infinite dimension are indestructible, but those ‘of intermediate 


great mistake, 
„and then to wish to 
God himself, whether it be 


that whatever had 
at every originated 
d that the parts of 
and so the thing 
as before, that all such 
igs alone; and that the 
ings depend solely upon 


* Dharmarája Dikshita, speaking of the internal organ, holds this language: 


TAA AT fagi Ra Maaa | Vedánta-paribhdsha p. 


3. “The internal organ is not without parts : 
made up of parts.” 


T uf& a Ra a ad: oftRea: Aa aar qragaata- 
aRar erR aa Agra: Rests: |  Sénkhya-prava- 


chana-bhdshya, p. 35. “And if it were acknowledged, thatthe scnl is * limited’, or 
finite,—like a jar and such other things—since, as is the caso: with these, it must 


possess the properties of having parts and of being destructible. the result would be 
atenet contradictory to that of our system. ” 


Annam Bhatta says, speaking of ether : fanaa FAA | 


; Tarka-dépilá, MS., fol. 7, verso. “ As being, like the soul, all-pervading it is, like it 
eterna], ” : 


being an criginated substance, it is 


I A characterization of dkds’a will serve to show how inadequately it is 
represented by “‘ ether.” In dimension, it is, ns has been said, infinite; it isnot 
made up of paris ; und colonr, taste, emell, and tangibility do not appertain to it. 
So far forth it corresponds exactly to time, space, I's'wara, and scnl. Its speciality, 
28 compared therewith, consists in ita being the material cause cf sound. Except for 
lts being 80, we might take it to be one with vacuity. : x 

In passing, this his, doubtless, the fifth element referred to in the fcllowing 
Words of Megasthenes, as cited by Strabo: IIpóg 8¢ rois rérrapat a'rovyetois 
Té T» ris err dicis, dÉ ýs 0 oùp vos Kal Ta doTpa. Schwanbeck's 
Megusthenis Indica, p. 138. 
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t be indestructible.* A soul, then, to be idi 
t needs be, in size, either MAIS Soo Iti 
; m 'ehension, wi C., cann 
i t, then its qualities, as appre pet » ZC., Cannot } 
Pam s Peete. cogni gor ; for de pes un that 
] ce ur o 
litjes of an atom—as, for Instanc™ : aste of 
ores Sia atomig character,—are incapable of being so Cognized 4 
Tk is, however, a 1 consciousness, that the qualities 


fact of universa 
of the soul are cognized immediately; and hence the pandits is 
compelled, on their prim 


eiples, to regard the soul as of infinits |. 

dimension. The reply hios Seats the end of the last para. 
g icable mn this . 

graphar En a ep iaolion that would offer itself to th 
pandits, is this. “If the soul be not all-pervading, but bounded by 
the body, if must vary in dimension as the body varies: and the 
same soul may, in one state of existence, 1n form an ant ; In another, 
a human being ; and, in a third, an elephant. Assuming the sox] 
to be bounded by the. body, it must be very minnte in an ant; and, 
when it passes into & man, or into an elephant, how can ii 
discharge its functions ?{ And how can it take cognizance of the 


# Vijnána Bhikshu says of the soul : epu Ure gaa frp 


Pray | Sdnkhya-pravachna-bhashya, p. 85. * If it were of intermediate dimension 
ust be constituted of parts, and, therefore, would be destructible. ” 


The following also refers to the soul: A WETHRCHIUT: | AMT Ga fida- 
Tae aT Ada AAA MAS | IL |. Tarka-dipiké, MS., fol. 8, verso. Te jg 


not of intermediate dimension.” If it were so, from being uneternal, and hent 
perishable, there would follow the destruction of what is done, and the accession of 
What ia not done." 

What is meant ia this. The works of the soul are assumed to be inalienable ani 
inevitable. On the theory, then, of the soul’s nerishableness, its works would miss of 
their effect, which, hy the hypothesis, cannot thusfail. Further, newly created sonli 
would reap fruit which they had not sown. 


HARI Tea a new qeu GRÜÍU aR 
aaan: | Shiddhdnta-muktavali: Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. IW 


38, 39. “Since the mind is atomic in dimension, and since grossness is essential in 
order to perception, if cognition, happiness, &c. had their seat in the mind, they 
would not he perceived, or immediately cognized."" 

; A further objection, and one moreordinarily urged, against the hypothetitil | 
notion, that tho sonl is of ntomio bulk, will be found in the words of the Sánkhyn an 
Vaiseshika writers adduced in the second note forward. 

Š af ankara A'ohárya,in the passage about to be cited, is writing against M 
auddhas, who, as he asserts, maintain, that the soul is commensurate with the T i 


TMT AISA HIT aA aR Wen i 
Rapa ATAT eT HTT A ome THAT eum qey 
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ling throughout such a bulk ? i : 

ense of fee & bulk? For it cannot dil 
2 to fill it.* We must conclude, consequently, that rhe cd 
:noreases and diminishes with the increase and diminution of the 
body. And since, thus, from repeatedly increasing and diminish- 
ing, ib undergoes alteration of constituent parts, it follows, that it 
must repeatedly ne penera pe destroyed : for to undergo such 

Iteration is, according to the Naiyáyikas, to b x 
all ing. been destroyed.” TRO PS" Beate after 

Now, for my part, I repudiate the notion 


- : of metempsych " 
and so I might hold myself dispensed here from ar om 
to the pandits. Nevertheless, I reply to them; since tbe objection 


‘ist detailed will recur. A human bein has, in infancy, a : 
small size as compared with what that Bod becomes ERE 
They willsay, then, that, on my view of the soul's being bounded by 
the body, it must be, that the small soul of the infant becomes a large 
goul in the full-grown man: for the small soul of a small body could 
not take cognizance of the sense of feeling, for instance, from 
head to foot of a body greatly augmented in magnitude.t To 
this I say, that, though one holds the soul to be bounded by the 
body, still it does not follow of course, as an article of belief, 
that, in proportion as the body changes in size, so does the soul. 
When a child begins to grow, the apprehension and other facul- 
ties of his soul increase in strength; but it is not necessary to 
say, that his soul itself augments. And, when I allege, that the 
soul is bounded by the body, my meaning is not, thatits dimension 


ITA A OAL SD ea: TRAIT SATA Sériraka-sutrd-bhashyas 


the MS. not at hand for reference. “Since bodies are various in dimension, if a 
human soul,—coextensive, according to the Bauddhas, with the human body,—were, 
by a special maturation of works, to be born an elephant, it would fall short of 


filling the whole of an elephantine body; and, if born a bee, an apian body would 
be inadequate to contain it,” : . 


* Vijnána Bhikshu and Annam Bhatta argue after the manner of the text, in 
opposition to the view, that tho soul is atomic. ENS : ; 
Supe td gegia A: | Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 


95. “And if the soul were atomic, there would be no accounting for cognition, &o,, 
which oxtend all over the body.” 


ToD AT qao: DUCA GA MISA GM || Tarka-dipikd MS. fol, 

ow. NM: = f 

8,verso, '* And it, the soul, isnot an atom, as to size; else it would result, that 
Pleasure would not be perceived throughout the body.” 


+ Such an objection is brought by S'ankara A'chárya in continuation of his words 
quoted in the atte before the last: QHA Wy gen ertt safa aani- 
arena gm: '* The same objection applies evar to the case of a stato of exis- 
tence taken by itself, in its several stages of childhood, middle age, and senescence 


12 
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: i he body. Isimply intend, th 

lies exactly with that oft i » that ¢ 

call aces M reside beyond the body. As is its nature, that 

most hard to understand ; and no one, in fact, can give a ful 

description of it. ‘That the soul takes cognizance of the sense 

touch in all the parts of a body, small or great, is nothing diffen] 

to it: for, in its operations, ib Se all the sense-organ,. 
4 : f apprehension is more or ess 1n proportion totp 

and its power of app Thus, & man whose sight is impatt 


iour of those organs. i 
esa il1; and, when it is improved, he sees better. In like manner 
tact is apprehended through the nerves ; and these increase vii 


'e i 'ehensi 
the body; and, through them, there is appre on of ta 
HORE RnE the parts of the body, whether it be small or ‘great, ; 
the nature of the soul transcends our knoy. 


The truth is, that sot 
‘ledge, and does not lend itself to description. All that we knoy 
of the soul is, that it is something which possesses apprehension, 


will, and otber qualities. More than this we cannot afirm 
concerning it; as, for instance, that, like earth, water, and othe, 
material substances, it has INE and puch ike qualities, 
Much, therefore, that is predicable o E oum ; ps s and of other 
material substances, 18 not to be pre oe je T the sonl. Such, 
however, 18 the disposition of the pandits, that they refuse to 
consider what things are within the reach of our understandin 1 
and what things ue beyond. They ML tó tako the visible 
and the invisible, God an Hos included, and mensure them, 
and turn them round and over, and pry into them, and at last 
get their complete quiddities inside their fist. To their minds, 
if one is to know anything, one should know everything: 
otherwise, it is better to know nothing. And so they wander on 
in the wilderness of vain inquiry. I would remind them, that, be 
the essence of the soul of what sort soever, its origin, duration 
and end are in subordination to the will of God; and, therefore 
if God thinks good that the soul shall exist for ever, it can in m 
wisp incur dest ucti Py Sue exist Tor over, ii oa hoki 
ruction. 
But the weightiest reason, in the estimati i 

for arguing, that the soul has existed from Ae ee. M 
Pun thoy Pin tbat the doctrine of metempsychosis mus 
cmd; cah ee CIE the imputation of partiality and 
apon 7 ES ac EO God. Partiality consists in not looking 
NES e in treating some with more favour, and others 
C S; 1n giving some a high rank, and others a lower 
ruelty is uncompassi : wA : 
has been I Noe ees the giving pain where no fail 
Heh ain FH - Now, we see, that, in this world, some enjoy 
apes an an pH power, and others are wretched, an 
fortune; and what js tE a most all men suffer misery and m 
it is the sins that have ber bos or this P. Ibis nob enough dag 

een done in the current state of existenc?i 
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it is matter of experience, that many a grie 
ete ie dd mk San a 
B observably meritorious is oppressed with poverty and pain. And 
what can you say with respect to infants and beasts ? Consciously 
they have never committed siu; aud yet they suffer greatly. 
Hence, We maintain the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul 
and so remove all these difficulties. We can, therefore, say, dict 
we see & bad man to be powerful and in comfort, that he must 
have been eminently virtuous in a former state of existence, and 
is now reaping the reward of his virtue. Similarly, when we see a 
ood man suffer more than ordinary affliction, we are able to 
affirm, that, in a former state of existence he was eminenily sinful, 
and is now receiving retribution for his son. And, in like manner, 
infants and beasts undergo punishment for the offences of which, 
jn à prior birth, they were guilty. A single former state of bein 
will not suffice, however; as the good and evil experience 
thereia must likewise be accounted for by the works of a birth 
that preceded. Moreover, the getting a body is also a consequence 
of works ;* and, therefore, as often as a soul is invested in a body, 
antecedent works must be postulated in connexion with it. We 
hold, therefore, that the vicissitude of works and births, the alter- 
nate production of each from the other, has been going on from 
time without beginning.” i 
I reply, tbat, neither by this reasoning can the soul be proved 
never to have originated. Even if I admitted the truth of what 
you have alleged touching the present felicity of some bad men, 
&c. &c., and metempsychosis as an explanation thereof, still I 
should not feel myself under any compulsion to argue, that souls 
have always existed, and that birth and death have had place from 
a foregone eternity. The ditficulties above mentioned would all be 
repelled, if it were maintained, that, in the beginning, souls were 
created by God ; originally in a state of happiness, but condemned, 
by reason of sin, to repeated embodiment. But to say, as you do, 
that works, must be taken to have been done prior to the body,— 
for that the having a body is the consequence of works,—is in the 
last degree unreasonable. Your maxim, that every effect must 
have for its cause the works of souls, I have previously exploded: 


———— 


a fè Bal feta : | Tattwa-kamudi, p. 43. “ For this obtaining & 


body is due to merit and the like, as causes.” 
TUR Bela: RT TAHT aenar- 
AL ag adaf: | Nydya-Sútra-vritti, p. 160. 


‘í Tho production’ of ‘that,’ i.e, of the body is‘ owing to the aid,’ or co-operation 


of merit and demerit, ‘the fruit of foredone’ sacrifices, donations, harm, &o. 
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free will of God. But the pandit ay: 


de or site of misery,* ang he 


for effects follow from the 


: body is intrinsically an abo ryj* 
s fea a ni aay, Out of the twenty and one miseries en, 


the Naiváyikas, this is one. If, then, God invests a R 
cirea eed m. ctively of works, He does injustice. My reply 
is, that the body is not, intrinsically, an abode of misery. Ont 
contrary, not a little happiness 18 derived by means of 1; and, a 
for tho pain caused by the body, owing to illness, &o., it is jn the 

ower of God to remove it. If He so willed, He might Presery, 
us constantly at ease, though in the body. How crude here also j, 
the reasoning of the pandits! Those who follow the Nyáya ani 
Vaiseshika, hold, that God exists. Still, when they argue Upon 
other points than His existence, they seem to forget, that He exist 
and, as it were, refer all things to a law of chance. Nor thy 
ground of their doctrine, that misery inevitably accompanies 
the body, is, that they everywhere see such to be the fag. 
and hence they infer, that it is its nature to be so accompanied, 
and that God could not make it to be otherwise. In like manner 
do they err in their maxim, that nothing which has had a beginning 
can be indestructible. Thus to think will be made out to be proper, 
when we are convinced, that the course of nature is fortuitons, and 
subject to some blind law. If, however, God is Governor of the 
course of nature, all things spring from His will. Some thing 
are perishable, because He wills them to be so; and, for the same 
reason, other things are imperishable. In like manner, we men suffer 
misery, because it hasbeen decreed fit, in His unfathomable and in 
comprehensible counsel, that thus it should be. It He thought good, 
it would not be at all difficult for Him to causo, that, though clothed 
with bodies, we should constantly remain happy. Indeed, itis 
manifest, from the true Word of God, that, when man wasina 
state of sinlessness, he was entirely exempt from misery. Neither 
did sickness, nor sorrow, nor death befal him : nay, the body was, 
to him, a door to many felicities. Only since he became a sinner 
has he been subject to tho countless griefs of the soul and ofthe 
kody. Earth, water, air, and all otl:er external objects, were, in 
heehee A to him, of happiness only, and afterwards 
ot misery. The doctrine, therefore, of the paudils 


that to abide i TURO te ; sare 
LOC UM in the body is intrinsically misery, is in every W% 


TS rene idu MEM ads ee Ed iNUNE Rad ——————————— j 


# : Tu 
Ta MN ua: rarest anfi IFA: l Sum 


v7 4 y 
£ ay chee hey pene Stra Bibliotheca Indica, No. 89 p. 115. “And the om 
embodied, of good and evil cannot be prevented.” 


The TNT of the printed editi 


on h sori 
authority as above, as) been changed, ona ME 
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. , The refutation which I have detailed, of the notion o i- 
‘nated succession otras and births of souls, has EM 
grounds maintaine y my Opponents. For, as regards myself, I 
eject the doctrine o metem psychosis ; aud I account as inade- 
-guate all the reasons that they bring forward in support of it.* 
With respect to the first defect which, according to them, has 
place, if metempsychosis be rejected, namely, partiality in God, I 
reply thus. If you simply mean, that He has not bestowed upon 
sl] men equality of rank and happiness, your objection has no 
weight with me: since I hold, that it was to show forth His all- 
sufficient attributes, that God framed the world; and that He creates 
souls irrespeotively of works ; and that He makes them diverse, 
as exhibiting the manifoldness of His creation. For instance, 
there are souls of one kind, in the form of angels, who surpass 
man, by far, in rank, majesty, wisdom, power, and other particulars, 
Inferior to them is man ; and, again, below him are other creatures, 
such as beasts. These varieties we know of : but who shall say how 
many more different grades there may not be in God’s vast 
universe? Again, there are distiuct orders of -angels; and of 
mankind also the ranks are numerous. All alike are the creation 
of God’s free will; and, if He has given a high place to one, and a 
humble place to another, has any one a claim on Him? If we, who 
were once nothing, have, on receiving existence, been given any- 
thing whatever, it is from God's mere mercy, And ean this mercy. 
become injustice, from His giving another-more than He gives. 
me? Ifany one gives a poor man ten rupees, the man thinks 
himself greatly indebted to the giver. But, if the donor gives æ 
hundred rupees to another poor man, does his favour towards the- 
first turn to no favour? Does he prove himself unjust? Iam. 
aware, that, our nature having become corrupted by sin, almost 
any man, if he sees that others are favoured beyond himself, takes 
itill, and is jealous and unhappy. But this unhappiness arises 
from the fact, that his nature is corrupt; and there is no right 
ground for it. There is no injustice, then, in giving less to one, 
and more to another. If, indeed, all had a claim to receive equally, 
there would be injustice. No one, however, has any claim upon 


God. 


ee a 


* This argument against the metem psychosis, however drawn out, will not seem 
to be gratuitously diffuse, if ono but takes these three facts into consideration : 
first, that the doctrine here impeached is all but ineradicably rooted in the mind c£ 
Very pandit; secondly, that, in the estimation of tho pandits, any religious economy 
Which does nob acknowledge it is almost self-evidently false in its very first 
Principles; and thirdly, and way of consequence, that the rejection of it M 
Christianity is, to them, a well-nigh insuperable obstacle to their acceptance of the 
Gospel, The writer, in here combating a favourite and fondamental dogma, has; 
With his best thought and diligence, selected and marshalled his reasons in such a 
manner as is, he apprehends, best calculated to impress the minds of his erring 
Countrymen, and to win them towards the truth, 5 
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But now you may say, that, though there is no injusü,, . 

4 all power on one, and high aa i 

0 


bestowing mean rank or sma | one, anc 
rent power on another, yet 18 there not injustice in causing mi 
iy 


ratuitously ? Aud how many great sinners are happy, ar 
P IURE are miserable! As for infants and pues hoy 
who have never sinned, do not they suffer much affliction? p, 
how are these things to be accounted for? I reply. Without dont? 
the fruit of sin is misery ; and, as all men are sinners, it is me t, 
that, being so, they should be miserable. There are some men Ed. 
wo call good ; but, in the sight of God, they are all guilty : foy Qu 
and man behold things under very different aspects. From sin S 

7 e blunted ; and tho heinousness ofsi 


discernment of man has becom 
is not altogether clear to him. Some men are called good, simp] 
because they are better than most others. And yet there jg ud 


in all the world, even one man whose heart and nature are undefiled 
by sin. ‘Those, therefore, whom we call good are, before a most 
holy God, guilty, and deserving of punishment. 

Moreover, mark, that this world is not man’s place of jui 
ment. Full judgment wil not be till after death; and not tl 
then will each receive exact and complete requital for his deed 
The present world, like a school, is a place where man is disciplined, 
and the happiness or misery which we here experience is xo 
sigue by way c. uu or, when so, proportioned to our actions 
n most cases, God sends happiness and mi t s 
calculated for their good ; bie to us, ib is UE to decido i 
a o ay ae gon or the e For none of us can know 

rs heart aud natur his histor 
future, and the érontusl eili of x ei eo 
Sod xe dd AES SISSE in this world to be evil, we 
' greatly. We ought, rather; to consider misery to be 
CO eet by God, in mercy, for our warning, thi 
05 SCENA Ur aud So GEREQHm future punishment. Therefore, 
of this world oubt as to God's justice, because of the distresses 
walking in aia mont pane If a man who has been blindly 
calamity, and mis D has his heart opened by some grati 
not look upon that cal ing, repents, and turns to God, mosthe 
millancbaraue God forital Ga eir ee 
, And do not suppose, that Aife dong.t < . 

disposition have no need of usq: of proper life and of amiable 
misery They too commit 1e discipline which is furnished by 
And often it s occurs th e an error, and have many a defech 
especially visited with aii © who is a chosen servant of Gol 
end, that he may be tried hoe not for punishment, but to the 
and thereby be DUNS] , E gold, in the crucible of mise 
evil be suggested, whenev hat folly, then, to let the idea® 
With one's RIG A, T hears the name of misery, 22% 

; to decide as to its hidden causes! 
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. [tis often wondered, why, if there was mo for 
sistence, some persons are born blind, and others X iom Ed 
c od has made many men thus, while he has made many of whol : 
pody. And ib is asked, whether there be not partiality in thia, 
t what are we, to attempt to find ont the secret counsel of God | 
Gan we learn the heart, and nature, and all the external ond 

int arnal condition of another? Who shall say 


1 what good 
accrue to the immortal souls of the lame and. blind, foni thet. ae 
days of misery ? It is very true, that, though God, in His great 


ey, sends us Various remedial miseries for the etern 

ou souls, still, so infatuated are we with sin, that ux = 
refuse to take warning from our misery, and to repent of our sins 
and to turn to, God. The fault is our own, however. As for 
God's dealing, itis mercy. Is itnot written even in ono of the 
books of Hindus, “ From him whom I would favour, by little and 
little do I take away the riches” ?* 
It remains for me to speak of the misery of infants and beasts, 

And here, entering upon a strict logical argument, I would ask the 
Hindu: Is it certain, that the suffering of souls can have no just 
cause but their offences ? When a man commits a great state-crime, 
the king has him executed, and confiscates his property. As a 
consequence, and even though they may have taken no part in 
the crime, his children and household are involved in extreme 
distress. But does any one, for this, call the king unjust? 
Or take this case. Theking’s subjects are in every way loyal, 
and their sovereign is perfectly satisfied with them. But 
an enemy comes to attack him. Ho orders his people to give 
him their aid; and thousands of them suffer greatly, or are 
slain, and that, although they have not offended against their 
lord, but, on the contrary, have always obeyed him. Now tell me, 
whether the king did any injustice in sending them to war. Take 
athird illustration. A king entrusted his son to a pandit, to be 
instructed. The pandit was very learned and expert; and the 
prince, on his part, was of a good disposition, laborious, and heed- 
ful of his teacher’s directions. The teacher initiated him in every 
branch of learning. When the prince became a thorough scholar, 
the pandit took him to the king, whom he addressed as follows: 
“Sire, T have taught your son all things but one, That one thing is 
most necessary, in my opinion; but I cannot teach it to him, till I 
ave your promise of pardon.” “Why do you speak thus?” 
replied the king. ‘In securing your services, I count myself most 
ortunate ; and I made over my son to you; and lam sure, that 
Whatever you propose to do must be for his good.” “Very well,” 


y ; ~ . A 
* qse aa des e: | 
This half-couplet is from tho Bhagavataepurdna, X. 88, 8. 
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E rse be saddled.” When the ho 
side gods loa Nort Zed oaet oat he ping 
broug es iie ; upon which the pandit laid his whip Over hin 
med d apne d on his horse, telling the priu ce to run alon 
sma m ae The king, seeing this, was at his wits’ ends, hasten k 
with him. dit, and begged him to tell what it all meant, 
after the pancis, thus made answer: “Pardon me, gie 


A ngi in horse, and 
pandit reined in dono. I wish only good to your son ; and, į 
: ; i and, in 
E em bid necessary to teach him the one thing Tha 
] yr ho is a prince ; and he was altogother ignore 


opinion 3 
V iolent exertion " , 
of 1 He knew It 


thim. Forh 
riow taugh e being bonten an d 


. of the pain dit. Oncomingt 
he had never tasted 16. ng to the thro 
Ts PURIS MAE realized the sufferings of others; and, if is 


when awarding punishment to him, could 
2 dah od itself to his mind, of leaning to DE 
ibutes are, however, necessary to a 
s done with a view that he mighi 


me to mean, that the actions of the king and of the teacher, ir 
these illustrations, afford exact parallels to the ways of God;a 
that the subjects, whose misery was caused by their king, and the 
situation of tho prince, are altogether like the condition of infant 
and beasts; or that the fruit of the misery of them all is of th 
same character. I pray you not thus to misapprehend me: fori 
often happens, in controversy, that, from not seizing the driftd 
one’s opponent, one takes words that fall from him, otherwise tha 
as he intended them, and then blames him for opinions which hi 
. does not entertain. Do not deal by mein this way. Understand, 
that my design, in adducing these illustrations, is simply to refute 
the notion of its being an established fact, that, when misery belii 
any one, it must be referred to his offences against the author? 
his suffering, and admits of no other explanation. I have 0 
wished to show the baselessness of this your maxim. The inferen 
of a former state of existence, in'the case of children from obser 
that they experience suffering ; can have no ground but that max 
and, if the maxim is shown to be false, the. inference built upon! 
is so likewise. As for the illustrations of the king and pau"! 
perhaps you will allege, that they do not go to disprove you 

maxim, that suffering presupposes sin: inasmuch as, according 
your system, the persons who, though they had not often 
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«ct the king and the pandit i ; : 
gainst te ebat of Nis densities m fom them, received 
horen aro made out to have been the P Tih; and so their 
prono im stands intact. I have to re b th i eir pain, and 
your . taken in the intent of my il op qs taas YOn have mor 
pxactly taken Y intent of my illustrations. If the persons in 
gestion had sinned in a former birth, they must have been offen- 
ders in the sight of God. What I meant was, that they had not 
offended. against the king and the pandit; and yet the king and ° 
the pandit, though bringing suffering on them, cannot be called 
unjust If there could be no proper reason, other than offences 
against the causers of suffering, for causing suffering to others 
the king and the pandit were certainly unjust. When any one, 
without due cause, brings about the death of another, even then, 
suitably to your view, he who dies reaps, in his death, the fruit a 
the sins of a foregone birth: and is the person who took his life 
on that account guiltless ? In conclusion, my illustrations certain- 
ly prove, that there may be an adequate cause, other than offences 
against him who inflicts suffering, to which suffering may be 
referred ; and, by consequence, your maxim is baseless. 
As concerns the fearful punishment which every evil-doer must 
suffer in the world to come, that maxim is, indeed, correct; but 
there is no satisfactory and convincing proof of it with reference 
to the frivolons distresses we suffer in this transitory life. Be assured, 
also, that the sufferings of infants and beasts, though to the 
onlooker they seem terrible, are very trivial in comparison with 
those of a person of full consciousness : for we know, with certainty, 
that, the less the consciousness, the less the pain. In fact, very 
likely a father and mother, when they see their infant in pain, 
suffer more than the infant itself. As for its pain, though we may 
see no fruit coming from it now, still you may be sure, that God 
sent it for some-most good and salutary end; such an end, that, 
when it becomes known to us, we shall confess, that the misery 
from the pain is of no account whatever, as weighed against the 
consequent benefit. ; 
Again, we learn, from the true Word of God, that the chief 
and primary cause of the entrance of pain into this world was sin ; 
and that all misery has immediate or mediate connexion with man’s 
bad deeds, or with his evil nature, which is ths seed of ill-doing. 
Nevertheless, I affirm, that, so deep and so far transcending under- 
standing are the ways of Almighty God, and in such a manner 
does He, in His inscrutable wisdom, educe various results from 
every single thing He does, thab, assuredly, we cannot say, when 
a soul receives pain in this world, that such pan can have no just 
cause but in the sin that soul- has committed. Many and many & 
just cause may it have, of which our feeble understanding can 
now nothing. How hasty is it, therefore, for us, when we con-. 
template the sufferiggg pf beasts, or of children, or of any other crea- 
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inds, forthwith, that they had a former y: 
ion guilty of sin. FTO establish such rin 
i: : and convincing evi ence 1s necessary, j 
donus AO ey ohibals is most improbable, i 
MEE ‘they have constantly heard of it from their Childhoog 
look upon it as not improbable. Still, in reality e 18 exceeding, 
improbable ; and it does not deserve instant rean, that we hay 
A in existence, times innumerable, and from duration with, 
beginning, as gods, men, elephants, horses, dogs, cats, monkey, 

mice, scorpions, and centipedes. Whatscenes ve pus have Passel 

through, of which we have not, now, ee he lalntest remen, 
brance! If it be replied, that, as we Wo» $66 grown up hay 
forgot many circumstances of our childhood and adolescence 
so we have forgot the circumstances of our . former births 

I would ask, whether, in those so many births, we Were alway, |. 

like children. Moreover, though we forget many things that 

passed in our adolescence, there are thousands of other thin ; 
belonging to that stage of life, which remain in our memories al 
our lives long. Should it be replied, that, mot altogether 

inconceivably, at the time of each new birth, we must forget ili 

transactions of the former ‘birth, I assent. But there are many 

things that are not altogether impossible, which, yet, we am 
unable at once to believe. Is it wholly impossible, that Wings 
should sprout out of an elephant, and that he should soar up into 
the clouds? At the same time, if any one should come and tell ns, 
that he had seen such a thing, we should scarcely credit him of 
hand, Only on his producing the most indubitable evidence of 
the truth of what he was asserting, should we believe him; not 
otherwise. For, in proportion as a thing is extraordinary, we 
require strong proof of it. And, inasmuch as metempsychosis is 

in the highest degree improbable, and is supported by w 
satisfactory aud convincing evidence, I cannot accept it; your 
maxim, that suffering. presupposes sin, and cannot else b 
accounted for, being altogether impotent. In my foregoing 
illustrations I have shown, that suffering may have other jui 
causes, Consider, too, that the king and the pandit, in those 
illustrations, are infinitely surpassed, by the Deity, in amplitude 
and profundity of counsel.’ Where there is one reason to justi 
an act of a king, who can say how many there may not be t0 
pay: m che act of God? Can you, indeed, find out the whole 

’ say, with assurance, In respect of any particular, ) 
that such or such is the cause of it, and that it can have no oH | 

eae: Fontes are ug things in this world, of which we cim j 
that they exist hs © purpose : and will you therefore cons 4 

0d’s ide dui. pus uM ATRo pam fellstue s 
merable things UU E E as for the vidi | 
` ; 9b, Sidse Point ont the hic | 
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ture, to make up our 
and that they were 
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its result, or it: 

„gø of each; or its result, or its coun 
digs? God, keeping in view all this, 
nola it. O£ this whole we see but a 
E it: and yet, when anything in 1b seems otherwise than suits us, 
s begin to raise objections to it. But G ; 


ions to od, who beholds all, and 
who knows how everything in it relates to everything else, and the 
sili of each thing, and what consequences will finally flow from 


all things taken collectively, knows, that whatever He has made is 
in every wise good, and is assigned to its proper place. 

When & cultivator casts his precious seed into the dust, and 
resses ib down, if a foolish man were to ask him why he. was 
destroying it, would he not smile, and tell him to wait a little, and 
he would see, that the seed had not been destroyed, but would 
turn to great profit? Be advised, that, in like manner, God has 
made this world for some most excellent end. At present, we are 
unable to perceive what it is; and some things seem to us to be 
reversed, and others to be useless, aud even wrong. The laws by 
which God governs the world, and His reasons for them, are so 
deep, that not only we, but even the angels, stand confounded 
before them. The foundations of His counsel have been laid in time 
that had no beginning ; and its pinnacle, so to speak, pierces the 
remotest futurity. Know, however, of a surety, that all -things 
. will conspire to a final result, such as shall make manifest His 
supereminent glory and His supremely love-worthy attributes. 

. But the pandits do not take these things into their consid- 
eration. All the actions and plans of God they treat as if they 
were those of a man. They cannot realize, that the counsels and 
the ways of God are far beyond our understanding,—so far 
beyond it, that, search as we way, wecan never find them out, 
Nor can they believe, that there are, in God’s world, things 
past computation, of which we know not the causes, and of which 
there are, nevertheless, numerous and just causes, known to God, 
And hence they would settle everything by their own poor 
judgment; and hence they arbitrarily postulate maxims an 
dogmas. In this lies the root of all their errors. Be persuaded, 
I entreat you, to quit this most faulty method. If you learn 
the right method, you shall never go astray: When you have 
to reason on any matter pertaining to God, first of all consider 
what things are within the scope of our understanding ; and 
reason on them alone. As for what transcends our understanding, 
to be silent regarding it is a token of wisdom. Who knows 

ut God has kept back from us the causes of many things in His 
creation, expressly with a view to teach us humility, and to disci- 
pline our faith in Him? Indeed, a chief mark of piety js this: that, 
though many things relating to God seem to us nob only to have no 
Obvious causes, but even—such is our short sight—to be PEPR 
we should yət bow our heads, aud confess, with unwavering faith, 
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lent and right. In so doing, our p.. 
zs faith m pob v. the test. wis 
: i red to God, we must first ascertain, whet, 3 
EU eon i Ta faired : if correctly, of course ain, humble bel 
init is justified. Such belief is not, however, binding upon us pi 
regard to what is written of God in your Mies end Puréng Pf 
it is not proved, that what is there said of God belongs to Him, 
the contrary, thousands of proofs render DR indubitable, that 
those books were the invention of men. W P ite things We fe 
before us in God’s creation—the sufferings of c I Em for Instane, 
—are from God, without doubt ; and these, as have said i 
to believe, with humility, to be most excellent and right, 
The Naiyáyika dogma of the existence of the soul from ete 
appears, further, as a great error, in that it detracts from the real 
relation in which the soul stands to God, and from the consequa 
duties which it owes to God. If I believe, that God created boi, 
my soul and body, and that my continuance in life, and whatever 
I have, are from Him, I must regard Him as having comple 
authority over me ; and it is seen to be my duty to love and ty 
honour Him with all my soul and strength, and to remain entire} 
His. But, if a man believes that bis soul is self-existent, and tha 
whatever he receives from God is the fruit of his own works, haf 
must consider God's authority over his soul to be very partial; ani, 
as a result, the duty of his soul to love and to honour God must 
likewise be partial. 
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CHAPTER 8. 


Examination of the Cause, laid down in the Nydya, Vais'eshika, 
and the other Systems, of the Wretchedness of the Soul, that is 
ats Bondage, and the Means of escaping therefrom; a Succi 
Description of the True Nature of Virtue and Vice ; and a Criticim 


of the Views of the Systematists touching Virtue and Vice, thet 
Consequences, $c. 


Now, other things with which we ought to acquaint ourseltt |. 
' are, the wretchedness of the soul , the cause of this wretchedness 
and the means of getting rid of it. On these topics there are ve 
many errors in what we find in the Ny4ya, Vais‘eshika, and othe 
among the Systems, All the Systematists concede, that all m4 
Fe Fed j their wretchedness consisting in metempsy chosis Ce 
E by eS It is not this, in my belief, that constitu 
cd pe enedness: and yet his real wretchedness is far m 
e saan any of that nature. - But this point I will not purs] 


du i 
et me ask the Exstemptiste, whahisttheiednse of human viet i 
. 4 4 
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‘hey allege, that it is mis E EUR rc 
XT Soma te dyaudlso np d CC identifying one- 
sel: vir opinion, comes of this, th S IET wish to know what harm 
jx their opor, soul originates a tell me, that the identifying 
ge Jod and evil works Wei ME nom which 
fruits of which follow repeated birth RINT and denied iD pad! 
vd misery : and that such.is h 5, Elysium, Hell, happiness, 
wretchedness they think the soul pe Pe Scene E E 
liberated, 0n its comiug to know itself to b ai ig ey ts 
A full account of this has b -o Dp rivera BOLO INGE, 
` frst section. Al the d wap given 1 ch 
a m Ix Mus. EE priis By E prenn on this topic 
| er those dogmas 
one, in [led The matter before us, ee 
reader to , 18 most concerning. It is to the salvation of 
our priceless souls that it relates; and it should be pondered with 
ia from partiality, and with patience and fixedness of 
attention. 
There must be very few who regard 
altogether one. In ie , men know I ER (e Mo 
which is intelligent, and the body, which is unintelligent, are of 
different substances. All men, however, you declare, in saying * I 
am dark,” or I am fair,” evidence, that they labour under 
: misapprehension. I reply, that such locations do not betoken 
misapprehension. For, though the soul and the body are different 
as to substance, yet God has established so close a connexion 
between them, that, as it were, the two make up one, and we call 
both together man. When, therefore, a man says “ I," he does not 
mean his soul only ; nor does he mean his body only ; but the two. 
He may predicate of himself things which pertain solely to the body, 
ea when he says “I am dark, or fair;" and so of things which 
belong only to the soul, as when he says “I am conscious, or 
oorunus but this does not prove him unaware, that his soul is 
distinct from his body. It is true, that a man sometimes seems to 
identify his wealth, or the like, with himself, and, when he loses 
m property, says, « I am lost."^* But does any one really believe, 
E at a man who so expresses himself actually regards his property 
s one with his soul fT And again, since, of the body and soul, the 
es is chief and the more excellent, a man sometimes speaks as 
1 ough he were soul only; as when he says “ my body,” or “I shall 
eave the body.”  Baseless, therefore, is the opinion of those who 
maintain, on the ground of such phrases as (lam black," and “ I 


es pee ee c Lr 
ing fae sense of the original has here been preserved at the cost of compromis- 
to T It is singular, that the pandits adduce locutions similar to those in the text, 
si D the direct opposite, When they allege, a man whose Son 15 prosperous 
hins 1 I am prosperous," it is proved, that the man, through ignorance; regards 
and d as strictly and in fact identical with his son. See the Veddnta-sdra, p. 14; 
e extract from S'ankara A'chárya at p. 10. 
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r under great misapprehension,—a m: | 
o all their wretchedness.- - Tisay, 
n may be so ignorant as to iden: | 
the soul and body, still, they are not enabled, by being taught A 
separateness, to escape from good and bad works. ‘The and 
however, may argue," that a conviction of their separateness ? 


necessarily operative of such escape. * For, when a man k | 
ə from his body, he must also believe, th 


that his soul is separat mu: 
h with the body, but will continue to exis 


the soul will not perish v b 
aftor death, and will receive the requital of its good or evil works 
And, when he reflects, that, in order to receive such requital. 

3 


he must fall into Hell, or go to Elysium ; and that even th 
happiness of Elysium is alloyed by various kinds of misery; ani 
that, after all, when his desert is exbausted, the very happines 
which was enjoyed becomes a source of misery ; and that successi 
births and deaths must follow, and various sorts of happiness uil 
misery be experienced ; how great is the wretchedness ! And ae 
from heed to the numerous admonitions of the scriptures the 
vanity of all the happiness of this world and of the next becom i 
clear to him, he will assuredly grow averse from both virtue and 
vice, and will estrange himself equally from good works and fr 
evil.” I reply, that the expectation of his doing so is vain AST 
have said already, the generality of men know, that the 8 li 
distinct from the body. Interrogate even a very ignorant s 
and he will tell you, that he looks to receiving, after death nthe 
fruit of his deeds. But does this prospect keep him from good 
aud evil works? Perhaps you will say that the ignor i. 
indeed, informed about this matter but do not seriously d 
upon it; and hence they do not rid themselves of des si 
aversion. If, nevertheless, they received instruction, and idi tel 
on the subject, why would they not so rid ihemaslyos A To isl 
have to say, that it becomes evident, it we tho hl ady i 
condition of human nature, that no labour such MS 1 er 
of is enough to root ont desire and BVGFRIUT 1 2 3 EU. 
I must observe, that, to count both good 3 ED v 23 in 
cause of bondage is, to my mind whol Ere. an He 
on I shall expose the error of the Mits on thi E desir | 
- evil works, they are really a cause E bo da We 
to avoid them ; and even the ade SS Most maces es 
which they entail ought to induce aa ea pude 
80 corrupt is the nature of man, th i, le CENE. Eu 
yet he cannot, on that account, z Su himirefieothower dM 
—— 


* This argument 
pandit would bo likely to ne been met with; nor does the author suppose, thal 
to moet possible cundis es mploy it, It has been brought forward ud answered, 
gencies. The Hindu theory is, that the intuition of the soll! 
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am fair,” that men labou 
rehension which gives rise t 
Again; though some me 
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itude to shun good works is 
the nature of man, that, let h 
till there cleaves te ME nigh of evil 
8 1 ; 
8^ apable of & single good work wrought with puri 

incopy and heart. For good works a e Tae ey of. body, 


discover in himself; and the conviction will be forced upon 
him, that he does not love God as he ought. Such is the state 
of man. And be assured, that no man will be saved by right 
apprehension, or by works, but only by the free grace of God, the 
a of obtaining which are indicated in the real Word of 
od. " 
: Again, you |yourselves acknowledge, that even he who has 
attained to fulness of right apprehension,—whom you call saved- 
inlifej—goes on, so long as he is in the body, doing good and 
bad works: for you hold, that the accumulated works of the rightly 
apprehensive man are destroyed, and that his current works are 
Moperative. By this it is proved, that he does works which, but for 
18 right apprehension, would have produced merit and demerit, — 
that is to say, good works and bad. How, then, is it established, 
at misapprehension is the cause of all-works? And what turns out 
to be the difference between a man of right apprehension and 
One of wrong apprehension? You may allege, that there 18 this 
Sreat difference, that the good and evil works of the misappre- 
lénslve man serve to fetter him, and that the rightly apprehensive 
man cannot be fettered by his works. The fallacy of this I shall 
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Another and a greater, error on this point, into whic 
Systematists "tall, is, in saying that virtue itself enthrals ae fy 
Vice does so, to be sure; but how can virtue? The fact jg mt 
the Systematists do not understand aright the nature of virtue ii 
yf vice ; and on this account 
QUUM I shall first briefly set forth the true natura à 


ing the case 
being d that of vice, and then treat of the errors just adverteg 


honouring and of Joving 

discharging his duties towar 
capacity also he possesses, 
right, and that to do the reve 


mean one who answers 


that, man being à moral thi 
of themselves, binding on him; such a 


rank and nature, are, | > 
devotion, justice, truth, compassion, and the like: while other thin 


are, of themselves, wrong 


and just. Consequen 
pleasing to Him ; and 


Three points are to 
established, without 
between virtue and vice ; 
is binding on men with respec 
to be vice, which is wrong for them. Hence, in no circumstances 


is it right for man to commit sin; and in no circumstances is it 
wrong, or unnecessary, for him to do what is right. Secondly: 
God's favour to the virtuous, and His punishment of the wicket, 


not be just; and imperfection would att rlatively |. 
excellent and perfect nature. Thirdly: the “ik EN ss | 
good and bad consequences which follow virtue and vice spring | 
agii neoniy from works. ‘God has appointed those conseqnence 
ale e Bre vice and virtne, and their consequences. PU : 
id fané ig st man, when it became blind to the justice, holiness 
took e xe utes of God, got confused as to virtue and vice t | 
Snch has is ing a variety of perverse doctrines about ‘the 
aie en, poto ekgephipnadysnbke distery. of the Systematise : 
grounds of the laws of virtue and vice, on which T hey 
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od, they know. nothing. Otherwise, the would 

oth virino, it nos as d of Bondage ; nor BU tie ; 
nce, that he who wishes for emancipati : 

P OU the one and from the other. punc (o gTo 


free hy the S i i 
The reason why the Systematists hold virtue to be a c 
pondage is this. Good works, they say, 


t ause of 
ES POR "b ey s hinder the sonl of 
emancipation : or emancipation consists in the soul’s independence 


of the body, mind, apprehension, will, &c.; but good works, in 
order to reap tho fruits appertaining to them, compel the soul, 
until this end is accomplished, to wear the form of a god, or of a 
man, OT such-like. - Moreover, happiness, the fruit of good works, 
is beneath the ambition of a wise man ; it being implicated, in two 
ways, with misery. In the first place, it is fugacious: since 
whatever has a boginning must have an end; and the fruit of 
virbue, like other things that have not always existed, must pass 
away. When a man obtains happiness, he is happy ; but, when the 
happiness comes to a period, there snpervenes misery: and so 
happiness itself amounts to misery. In the second place, there is 
inequality in the fruit of virtue ; that.is to say, he whose virtue is 
inconsiderable is meagrely rewarded, while he whose virtue is 
more abundant receives a larger recompense. The former must 
repine at-seeing the latter ; and thus his very happiness makes him 
wretched. In this way all happiness whatsoever partakes of the - 
character of misery; and hence, to be freed from both, and to 
become insensible, is the most transcendent aspiration of humanity. 
But how erroneous is all this! God, I have shown, has 
appointed those things to be good works, which, in respect of the 
nature of man, are incumbent on him, and, for forbearing to do 
which, man, in the eye of justice, deserves punishment. Can, then, 
the fruit of those works which are incumbent on man, ever be evil ? 
In your opinion, since the wish for the fruit of good works, 
happiness, misbeseems a man of prudence, that fruit is an evil. 
Again, since you maintain, that the true well-being of the soul 
consists in its parting with apprehension and will, and in becoming 
insensible, you ought rather to consider this state to. be the frnit of 
virtue. Herein you have exactly inverted things. What ! has God 
enacted the law of virtue and vice after the manner of a net, with 
10 reason but to entangle souls in it, like so many birds, and to 
divert Himself withal? Has He fixed at random, that some works 
are bad, and that others are good, so that souls may sometimes be 
entrapped in one snare, and sometimes in the other f But, if God, 
‘imply because of His just and excellent nature, has established 
those works to be virtuous, which, in respect of the nature of the 
soul, are incumbent on it, will not He—a sea.of mercy and goodness, 
and Who, as the Father of all, desires the welfare of all, nay, Who 
devises a way and a means for the welfare of even mo S do ae 
Samiss,—give to such as do whatis right, that which will constitu 
14 CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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their true well-being ? Instead of well-being, will He, inq 
deoree to such a soul & recompense to its harm? The fa eed, 
however, that the attainment of a state of insensibility is iai ig, 
emancipation; and they who, by God's mercy, arrive af E 
emancipation, will suffer no injury in their faculties, as thos Tg 
apprehension aud will. This I shall show further on. 8 of | 
Again, you mistake in arguing, that the fruit of yi 

happiness, is perishable. I have already made out your ria? Te, 

—that all products must, as such, come to i 


be utterly baseless, 

Further, if perishable happiness is of the nature of misery, it ca 

be the fruit of virtue; for, since that which itis obligatory on ud 
n 


to do is virtue, will God requite with misery him who does what ; 
obligatory? You think, too, that virtue is a thing which is ee a 
done for only a limited time, after which, it being discontinued, 4 
reward follows. Hence your fear, that the reward also will A 
a time, bo discontinued. As I have said, however, virtue is M 
which it is perpetually incumbent on man to do, whether ho bet 
this world, or in another. - As long as he has being, so long sh M 
he go on practising virtue. While he continues in E ould 
beneficent requital will ever remain with him; but, when het S 
away from virtue, its reward terminates. But the misery Es 
then ensues is not the consequence of virtue, but of vice ; for r 
desistance from virtue is vice. Who, one may her k. te ah 
to such unintermitted virtue? Grant ‘that endless ha mirena io 
reward of such virtue as you speak Otel hab Se ee is the 
hoping tar it? It is true, I reply, that we mien! have all Beat by 
corrupt in our nature, that we are inca bl ne 
virtue ; and, therefore, if we ho e. t IE i practising 
E eua (ip ALO dra OP per pe to compass the loftiest aim 
; : ur virtue, we shall be benefi 
song “Bub Ge, in compassion for ns mers has sve Hi 
our sins will bo ei aid ilit a way, by following which, al 
bestowed upon us, which would h at reward, by His mercy wilg 
been practicable to us, Then will o atieched to virtue d M 
purified ; the ability to practis : ae fallen nature be purged and 
we shall abide near to God and d ue will be vouchsafed to us ; and 
S arerliting beatitude gellin the reaImsin tage and 
he second objecti Bie 
that it implies ine aan which you oppose to the fruit of virtuels, 
Jess: and this discus x m rM being rewarded more, and others, 
inequality is no real Dno of misery. My answer is, that this 
from envy has its real root i misery. The misery which proceeds 
blemish in human nature Th „man’s corrupt nature. Envy i83 
found in a fallen nature, Of hi not found in a pure nature; it! | 
18 not really virtue ; and AS whose nature is fallen the virti | 
virtue, How evident is it from uy , he cannot obtain the frat ol f 
3 I8, that the Systematists were 19 | 


acquainted with the tr 
CCo mue Character of. virfug, and: that of YI 
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did they know of the nature which virtue requires, H 
ature is corrupt do works that aro ri Se naga 
ose D : Hat are right? Outward] 
mitate them ; but still he retains his corrupt nature, whi 7 
der enuine virtue impossible to him. Work 1 seas 
renders B the whole of virtue. That, i vo On) externally 
ood are not the Mns at, in the sight of God, is virtue, 
P hich comes from a pure ad Iwill exemplity what I mean, It 
ig proper for a man to s ae riendship to a friend. But, if a 
simulator, merely rom sense of shame, 18 outwardly courteous to 
his friends, but inwardly bears them malice, can he, in the sight of 
God, be a doer of proper works ? Know, then, that they alone 
whose nature is pure are capable of virtue, and that only such as 
they will receive the reward of virtue. Others, they may see, are, 
for greater virtue than their own, rewarded more largely : but they 
will not, on that account, feel envy. On the contrary, it belongs to 
a pure nature to take pleasure in the increase.of the happiness of 
others.. And thus, that which is a source of misery to an evil nature 
is, to a pure nature, rather a source of joy. : : 

From their ignorance of the true character of virtue, and that 
of vice, the pandits err, again, in maintaining, that, on the acquisi- 
tion of right apprehension, all previous sins are effaced; and that 
current works become inoperative, or, in other words, that nothing 
piacular inheres in the bad actions which the rightly apprehensive 
man is constantly committing. This is altogether untenable, For 
what connexion is there between the conviction, that I am not my 
body, and the effacement of sin? To sin is to do that which, in all 
circumstances and conditions, is improper for man ; and hence, by 
so doing, man becomes, before God, guilty and deserving of’ 
punishment. Is all this set aside by my knowing that I am not 
body ? Moreover, if accumulated and current works are obliterated, 
why not fructescent works as well? ‘The issue of the whole matter 
is, that it is vain to hope for salvation on the score of knowing the 
body to be not identical with the soul; for this knowledge cannot 
avail to save a man from evil works, or from their penalty. 

From this it is clear, that the Hindu, in his ignorance of the 
` nature of virtue and that of vice, supposes their laws to be baseless 
and fortuitous. He seems to have little notion of the moral goodness 
or badness of works, and to regard them as producing their Hees 
Physically, or mechanically. Lt plainly appears, from what the 
pandits have written on this subject, that, in their opinion, pretty 
mach as food possesses an inherent property of appeasing minger, 
and as poison possesses an inherent property of causing deat » 50 
Some works have an innate virtue to ensure celestial UT 
ness, while others have the efficacy of consigning to à oe 

.natever produces happiness is virtue ; and whatever procuces 
misery is vice, A foolish man, therefore, who desires the happiness 
: ; AST ds PSI S ho, weary 
ot Elysium, &c., will aim to practise virtue. But he wl z P 
alike of the happiness and of the misery of an exisuence 
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Hoissibude, gives up both, and yearns a cipation «. 
ely jess himself from such a diced EC cann ot, kowe 
rid himself of it readily. For, 1f, Ls ong n n is im a stan ^ 
misapprehension, in order to escape gom A m age of virtus P 
resolves to give up good works, 1n so UL he transgresses, Hey 
he must acquire right apprebension, which is the only pan 


i irtue. ; , 
Set ilarly with regard to vice, the pandits think, that, As som, 
substances, poison, for instance, possess an inte virus of injuring 
which, yet, under certam conditions, is neutralized, so, though "i 
works have an intrinsic property of entailing evil,—as the tormens 

f the rightly apprehensive man, tha 


f Hell,—yet, in the case of htly ap 
NE i rendered inefficacious. It is his right knowledge which 


serves to counteract it, And, therefore, the sin of such a man 
does not affect him.* gig. V 
But, more especially, the fact of the pandits’ maintaining, that 
good aud bad works produce their effects, happiness and mise 
in a physical manner, becomes plainly manifest from thei 
invention of requitative eflicacy as an objective entity. Their 
reason for believing in what they style requitative efficacyt 18 this, 
' Good works,” they say, “are the cause of elysian happiness, 
and bad works are the cause of infernal dolor. And how can this 
beso? For, ifa man does a good act to-day, he does not, therefore, 
at once go to Elysium, but after the lapse of perhaps a long perioi, 
when hedies. How, then,—a cause being that which immediately 
presan mi Goan aan good work the cause of his going to 
lysium ? nvolved in this grave embarrassment, the pandits 
mih a ver spaliberate themselves from it, allege, that there is 
produc vans H e soul by good or by bad works, the quality 
d requitative efficacy ; and it is this which consigns the 
soul to Elysium, or to Hell. It is, then, through the medium of 
Matre efficacy that good and bad works lead, respectively, to 
ysium and to Hell. This requitative efficacy is what they mean 
ir merit or demerit. But what, I would ask, is the necessity of , 
: à s Saperranamentt Good aud bad works are not immediately 
ginative _of desirable and undesirable consequences, but 
ene: And how are they so mediately ? As I have said before; 
Hime elt uec TR m of ths pius and vineg m 
this reward depends on the will CETE es es i 
Him, He bestows it e will of God, when it seems proper t 
3 8 1t,—at once, it may be, or by and by. 
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is no n of requitati 
ere 18 À MC -< l'equitattve efficacy. 
go os another, and is daily entitled to Wages; an de 


Pastor pays him Me Ar a determines ; monthly, 
or al ye sas from servin Ds ster, Been 
that, a8 t28 & B ms master, becomes entitled 
daily 5o his wages, Just so man, from doing good Works, or evil 
pecomes aN S UE c£ Hell; and his having such a 
oritage is, i05 e oL, there would Laer I TeDly, the pandits 
had said only Us 1 ly oe wou have been no harm. But 
they lay down de deem eHicacy as being a real and distinct 
entity. For examp.e, the Naiyáyikas and the Vais'eshikas reckon 
s; among the qualities of the soul, —apprehension, will, happiness, ' 
misery» and the rest: and I affirm, that sucha thing cannot be 
roved to exist. Furthermore, I would say to the pandits, that, if 
ou believe in requitative efficacy as a distinct thing generated by 
ood and evil works, you ought to believe it to be generated by 
service, in the instance of one man who works for another; for the 
same objection presents itself in both cases alike. In fact you 
ought to believe in a similar efficacy in countless otber instances 
COME of sarvien; and then, need of twenty-four qualities, 
ou would have qualities innumerable. 
T The error which I have here charged on the pandits, though 
it is not perfectly manifest in the Naiyáyika and some other 
Systems, is yet very clear in the Sánkhya and Mimánsá; these 


.no& believing in God, and yet affirming,.that good and bad 


works, through reéquitative efficacy, lead to Elysium and to Hell. 
In their opinion, trom casting an offering into the fire, with 
utterance of the formula “To Indra; may it speed," requitative 
efficacy is engendered, the which, of its own motion, fructifies in 
elysian bliss and so forth. What need, then, ot God? How 
strange is all this ! 

On the point at present in discussion, the Sáukhyas and 
Mimánsakas labour under miserable misconception ; and the rest of 
the Systematists, also, are more or less in the wrong. For, at the 
beginning of this book, where I have spoken of the doctrines held 
in common by the Systems, it will have been seen, that, though 
the Systematists dissent among themselves on some few matters, 
yet, on almost every capital question they are alike as to method of 
consideration and as to reach and bias of intellect. ‘They have all 
of them tenements of the same sort of foundation, and fabric, and 
model, however different in outer aspect. One of them may carry 
* certain error to greater extremes than the rest; but in these as 
Well inheres that error, in embryo. 


ened 


di esl eG that any pandit would hold such language ; but a foreigner might, if bent 
nalizing Hindui 
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CHAPTER 4. 


Examination of the Views concerning the State of Emanci 

: ; d inr nati 

professed, in common, by the Naiyáyikas and by the Vaish 
US, 


l have thus given an account of the Naiyáyika a i i 
theories as regards God, the soul, the EU a and Vais'eshil, | 
cause of that wretchedness, the way of escape from it i 38, the 
and vice. The treatment of a single topic more will bri Virtue 
second section toanend. And that topic is, the miserable oS, Hit 
to which the Naiyáyikas and Vais'eshikas give the Condition 
emancipation ; their views on this article growing out SR of | 
lamentable conceptions touching God, &c. Is to lose th es their | 
of apprehension, will, and all manifestations of sensibili EC 
become like a stone, the loftiest aim of the soul? In wh VY) and to 
ask, does this state differ from annihilation? In re A » Í would 
objections of the pandits, the one real, aud the other al to eo 
that, if the fruition of happiness be allowed to belon T Meu 
of emancipation, and, if that happiness varies in conten ne the pag 
recipients, some among the emancipated must be envious hoo 
less favoured than themselves ; and that, if cognition, will others | 
such faculties survive in ewancipation the e ; Will, and other | 
admit evil desires, and hence incur danger mancipated might | 
oie 5 cur danger of falling into sin; 
maintain, that they who know not the power of e to sin;I | 
greatness of His grace, may have such fu B E od, audi 
who possess the true Word of God videl a we, for our parts, 
accept the terms of salvation which Yeh ie ENT it, that such as | 
participators in His grace, will be transl: ES and become | 
abodes of bliss, and that God EE cer ated, after death, to the i 
a e iba affected with Bo ary their nature, that they | 
ERI ike, To them will be given in emi, eea 
indefectible bodies; and they will RE in Heaven, celestial and 
istics of conscious beings, an 1 RET is pa all the mental character- 
vision, and with the highest joy, i 2 or ever blest with the beatific 
to Him, and in paying E OE RA able and divine, in being near i 
pure,—with serenity of soul al sandy their nature being 
always increasing, and SaD aet B with peace;—their happiness | 
pray, which state deserves inthe : ici iae intermission. es 
this, or one of total uuconsciou cae called the highest aim of man; 
highest aim of man, but anoss? This latter is, indeed, not the - 
You say, that souls e eile AM the lowest of degradations: 
meantime, passed through birth rom all duration, and have, in the | 
incessantly the miseries of " 8 and deaths unnumbered, suffering 
then one has grown wise pian ealstenoo of vicissitude. Now wd | 
ness and, to this end The E s aspired to escape from its wretch: | 
hoe contemplation, ES uae during several births, aus; 
8 1t received at last, except the ciega And what rewar 
min i i 
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1 
ate equivalent to annihilation ? Of nothin 
cm as is um p. o eoul, Be long as, 
sy, ib remains C10Us, 1b 18 subject to wretchedness : and i 
2 for no ei from this wretchedness, other E 
lation. If we were atheists, not believing in God, and if our deliv- 
erance from misery depended on our own efforts, to look for emanci- 
ation such as yours might be fitting. But, as we believe in a God 
. insorutable in power, replete with all goodness, most bonntiful, 
| all-merci£ul, aud the Giver of every felicity; and as we hope for 
emancipation at His hands; it seems to us reasonable to expect an 
emancipation better than the miserable state to which you give that 
name. Two ways of attaining the chief aim of the soul are 
found in the true Word of God; by human actions, and by the 
race of the Lord. According to the first, on a man’s doing that 
which it is binding on him to do, the reward of his works is bestowed 
upon him by God. A soul that should always thns do would be 
rewarded with constant happiness; and to enjoy such happiness is 
the highest aim of man. But, again, it is written, in the Word of 
God, that it surpasses our strength to follow this way ; for we have 
all become corrupt, through sin, and our works are unworthy of 
God's acceptance. Our well-being is, therefore, wholly dependent 
upon the grace of God. By our works we can merit only Hell; 
but, since God is merciful, He desires to save us by His free grace. 
In order that we may secure this grace, He has contrived a wond- 
rous plan, giving proof of His illimitable and ineffable compassion- 
ateness, and altogether in harmony with His justice and holiness. 
And, since He has opened, on our behalf, the treasury of His 
boundless mercies, will He make our highest happiness to consist 
in being conformed to the condition of a stone? Endless happiness, 
whether compassed by works, or by God’s grace, alone deserves to 
receive the name of the highest aim of man. Why, then, will you 
have it to consist in unconsciousness ? The truth is, that this matter 
cannot he understood save with the help of the illumination 
derivable from God’s own Word; and he who rests solely on his 
own intelligence, in reasoning about it, may well end in some such 
doctrine as that of the Systematists; namely, that to be emancipat-_ 
ed is to become unconscious. ‘The speculators just mentioned 
proceed somewhat as though they thought they were to be saved 
by a scheme and by labour of their own: and whence can they, 
unfortunates, hope to obtain everlasting happiness? Hence it is, 
hat, in their estimation, they willsecure everything that is to be 
Secured, if only, bereft of all consciousness, they get quit of the 
Istress which infests an existence of vicissitude, But know, ye 
indus, that to achieve even thus much is impossible for you. God 
made the soul cognitive; and who shall- make it incognitive? 
he nature with which God endowed the soul cannot be annulled 


E: » d 
. Sy reflecting, that ébamnot minda am not body xe co 


g, then, is the destiny 
dating from past eter- 
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ur souls will for ever continue conscious. Two thin 
s on placed before us, between which to make our electis 
God, in his Word, points out the way of salvation. If we i 
it, we shall make our consciousness the instrument of eternal x 
If, on the other hand, we reject it, we shall make our CONSCIOUS Neas 
the instrument of eternal affliction and torment. As, therefor. 
you seek for well-being, accept the genuine Word of God. e, 


My motive in exposing the faults of the Systems hag Dota | 


all been, to convict their authors of error, for the Purpose of 
holding them up to ridicule. My aim has been, to show, that 
whoever—whother they, or I, or any one else—undertakes to 
argue, in reliance on nuaided reason, about divine and spiritual 
things, must constantly fall into error; the mind of man bein 
impotent to understand them rightly. When you are convinced 
that they are correctly described in the Christian roligion, you vill 
know, that thiscis the true religion of God. Accordingly, it is my 
‘wish, that you should study the Christian Scriptures, and with 
candour. To this study fixed attention, docility, and patient 
thought are indispensable; for, when a man has, during a long 
space of time, entertained any particular set of opinions, he is slow 


to perceive their faults, and to recognize the excellence of what | 


conflicts with them. But, if you conduct this investigation with 
humble prayer to God, you shall attain to a knowledge of the trath, 
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SECTION III. 


' CHAPTER 1. 


Description of the Three Sorts of Bwistence held in the Vedánta, the 
Key toa Right Understanding of that Scheme of Philosophy. 


Havine briefly considered five out of the six great Hindu 
gystems, I shall, in this section, examine the Vedánta, And to 
engare in such an examination in the present day is esnecially 
important. The Hindus, it is true, refer all the Systems to Rishis ; 
but, in our time, these systems, the Vedánta apart, have no follow- 
‘ers, except perhaps here and there an individual. As for the 
Vedénta, it is held by a large majority of all Hindus. 

The Vedantins argue three sorts of existence; and one must 
thoroughly comprehend and ponder them, in order to take in the 
meaning of their scheme. These they designate as true, practical, 
andapparent.* T hat which verily existsis called true, and itsexistence, 
truo existence ;+ and this existence, according to the Vedánta, is 
predicable of Brahma exclusively. The second species of existence 
has the name of practical. The things to which it belongs do not 
veritably exist: only the misapprehensive, or ignorant, mistake 


+ fafad ot qms, soraerite: RAA fe | de WRI- 
fid et Ag: sqraerfe Gears: ones Ge Ai 
ale: | Veddnta-paribhdshd, pp. 18 “ Existence is of three sorts, true, (páramárthi- 


ka), practical (vydvahrika), and apparent (prdtibdhsika). Trueexistence is that of 
Brahma ; practical, that of ether, &c apparent, that of nacrine silver and thelike.” 

T Dr. J. R. Ballantyne takes paramarthika to denote * being, in its highest 
Sense." Christianity Contrasted, &c., p. 38. : , 

That paramarthika, popularly. is everywhere used to signify “ true,” one may 
learn withoné any very laborious search. The adverb paramarthatah means “in 
truth,” “indeed,” &e. Xe. 

The fact, that the Vedántins, in contradistinguishing practical and apparent 
existence from the first species, style them mithud, or false, is a further prcof, that 
the sense here attached to pavamarthika is alone correct. Though the word is 
technical with the Vedántins, they have done no violence to its ordinarv meaning. 

ijnána Bhikshu, on an occasion where he emplovs pdéramarthikatwa,—the 
abstract substantive of paramarthika,—in the sense of '*unchangenbleness and 
eternalness,” clearly intimates, that his acceptation of the term, as a follower of the 
pinkhya, is different from that of the Vedántins. See the Sankhya-pravachana- 


b dshua, p. 25. E 
„The torture to which Vijnána habitually—and especially in the Sankhya-sara— 
Subjects the whole compass of the Vedfinta nomenclature, reminds one forcibly o 
ae sanctimonious vocabulary of freo-handlers and secnlarists among our contem- 
Taries in Christian eognfriggr. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
15 
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existent, and by means of them transact practica] life. 
DE ds epithet. And it must be kept in mind, that, as the 
things just spoken of are thought to be not veritably existent, brt 
to be imagined by ignorance, precisely SO is ib with the use made 
of them. For instance, a man in a dream drinks water, or mounts 
a horse: the water and the horse are visionary ; and £o are the 
drinking and the mounting. If the use to which one puts a thin 
is veritable, the thing also must be veritable : for, to have veritable 
dealings with that which is false is impossible. Can a man in hi, 
waking senses bathe in a river that he saw in his sleep ? The | 
things which, agreeably to the phraseology of the Vedántins, am 
practical, are the very things which all men, themselves excepted, 
call trne: and such are T's'wara, or the maker of the world, souls, 
and all the world besides.* Their existence these philosophers hold 


‘aged addan ser Waren; afé raeg- 
fate svar sas Aafa en: seat ez | fuu 
gruesa | agaaga fredagsy segs Tar TAA at 


leq fara qaaa AASS | A’nanda Giri, commenting on S'ankera 


A'chárys's Mándukya-bhdshya: Bibliotheca Indica, Vol vim, pp. 326, 327. “y 
Brahma, secondless, and essentially unconnected with the world, be established by 
the Vedanta, how is it, that there are souls, subject to three conditicns, those of 
waking, dreaming. and insensible sleep, and employers of objects; and how is it, that 
an Is'wara, effecting the experience of souls, is revealed by scripture; and how is it, 
‘the aggregate of objects subserving experience is fonnd as a thina apart from 
these? Tf monism were true, all these would present themselves ag incompatible, 
With reference to such an objection, it is set forth as follows, with intent to declare, 
that souls, the world, and I’s'wara can all reasonably be admitted as th'ngs of 
imagination surmised in Brahma.” 


A little further on, A'nanda Giri says: aQ) Sergas qund 
Slat TRI wa qp perf fus ufnfeud WfHEIE | “Therefore 


it is enunciated, that the three conditions. and the sonls snhject thereto, and the 
Illusive Brahma, i. e., T’s'wara, nro all imagined in the pure Brahma." 

The reason why the Vedántins use such an expression a; “ silver imagined in 
nacre,” is, cf course, that the nacre is the enbstrate of the imaginary silver, Strictly 
analogns, in their view, to the nacre and silver cf this illustration are Brahma and 
the werld, &c., where they speak of the world, souls, and T's'wara,as imagined by 
the ignorant, in Brahma, Tt is to be understood, that Brahma is not the subject of — 
the imagination, but its object. 


most eminent authority in Vedanta matters, Sarvajnétma Muni, thus instructs ; : 


the learner: 


OM MERN Pu speras TEL | 
sia GT teat aaah aN: 1 
SIG | Senlsicasivighe tom aA petakihnwbitmiaeterence, «AN ha 
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to be the result of ignorance; and such existence is termed b 
them, practical. ‘The third Species of existence, denominated 
apparent, resembles the practical, in that it is false, but, by mistuke 
seems to be veritable. It differs, however, from the practical in three 
respects. First, the ignorant, that is to say, ordinary men, do not 
constantly, but only now and then, mistake for veritable the 
apparent objects to which it appertains; as nacrine silver, and the 
matters of a dream. Nor, secondly, is there any practical dealin 
with these things. Let a man who mistakes nacre for silver offer 
it for sale : he will not get for it the price of silver; for it will be 
recognized, by others, as another substance, Thirdly : it is because 
of ignorance, that the practical seems to be veritable ; but it is by 
reason, additionally to ignorance, of distance and other causes 
called defects, enumerated by the Naiy4yikas, &c., that the 
apparent seems veritable.* Such are the Vedántin's three sorts of 
existence, the true, the practical, and the apparent. 

To obtain a just view of the Vedanta doctrine, or even to 
appreciate its fallacy, it is all-important to master its theory of three 
existences. lt must be understood, that it is not because existent 
things are—in any way to us intelligible—of various kinds, that 
the Vedántins contend for a difference in their existence. In other 
words, they do not predicate a difference between the existences of 
things, because one is eternal and another is uneternal, or because 


devised, or fancied, in the form of the world, of I's'a, and of souls, by the ignorance 
forcibly possessing thee, appears—albeit unsubstaptial, viz., barren of true existence, 
—substantial, until the sun of right apprehension rises” 

This couplet has been interpreted in accordance with the gloss of Madhusudan, 
Saraswati, who takes gádham as an adverb. 

l's'u, or I's'wara,—the maker of the world,—and souls, since the Vedantias 
consider them as, no less than the world itself, ignorance-imagined and false, come 
under the category of things practical, 


seres Aas Sq: rn rae qur arl 


Veddnta-paribhashd, p. 12. ''Nescience, the cause of mistaking Brahma for a jar, 
or other practical object, is to be considered as a defect also. When, however nacre 
is mistaken for silver, an ocular affection, or similar defect, is the cause of the 
misapprehension.” : s A 
lt is not to be understood, that, in the case of nacrine silver, nescience 18 excluded 
asa cause, The defects specified are causes additional thereto. This appears from 


, the two pages of the Vedánta-paribhúshá preceding that here quoted from. 


Tho term dosha, “defect” is a technicality generulizing certain causes cf 
misapprehension. 


AAS Se: SHIT UU AA d 
tamka A efus: wp: d 


iS] | Bhdsha-parichheda, 130th couplet. 


“ A defect is a cause of wrong notion; a virtue, of right notion. 
Pronounced to be multifarious, as bile, giving rise to jaundice, distance, 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


Defects are 
&e.” 
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one is self-existent and another exists dependently.* Tt is 
difference in the very nature of existing, not in its mode, tha 
they insist upon. ‘Their view on this subject will now be exhibited . 
T'o the Vedantins the establishment of monism, or non. dua | 
is most essential They wish to make out the soul to be Brahm 
and the world to be false; whence it would follow, that Brahm? | 
‘solely is true, aud that nought but him exists, or ever existe dms 
at any time will exist. From the couplet of the S'iva-gítá which 
I shall quote in the sixth chapter, and from numberless Other | 
passages of Vedanta works, it is manifest, that, in their view, the 
world is false, and imagined by ignorance. Not that they only 
figuratively call it false,—as we sometimes call things of an 
evanescent and perishable character ; but they mean, that it is indeed 
so, like nacrine silver.* As such silver is nothing, and wholly 


———— 

# According to the Vedanta, souls, as souls, aud also. ignorance and I'a' war, 
are beginningless and self-existent, Still, we find ascribed to them a differen, 
existence from that of Brahma. It is called false. 

For the unoriginatedness of souls, &c., see the last quotation in p. 26. The Source 
of the couplet there given has not been ascertained. : lts statements are, howorer 
called in question by no Vedántin. Among the various treatises which cite itis, 
besides the Siddhánta-ratnamáld, the Kríshndlankóra of Achyutakrishna Ananda 
Tirtha’ a commentary on Appayya Dikshita's Siddhánta-lesd. Moreover, it is at the 
tongue’s ond of almost every student of the Vedanta. 


Achyutakrishna reads, as thesccond quarter of the distich qT] Tag fer, 


TES 


“likewise the distinction, between tbe soul and l's'a." This lection is by much to 
be preferred. | 
Máyd, illusion, avidyé, nescience, and ajndna, ignorance,—when these two denote | 
collectivity,—are synonyms. Nescience and ignorance, when referred to souls in | 

several, are only fractional portions cf illusion. See the Veddnta-sdra, pp. 4, &e, 

T t “Ne . 
traf wd fueur aafaa | att aci an ate 
Y» 

RA l Veddnta-parbihdshd, p. 17. “ All other than Brahma is falso 
eter: ee ee Brahma. Whatever is thus diferent is thus false; for instance 


Those of the Systematists who are not Vedántin i 
J i s apprel j 
comment in the manner in which it ig apprehended in dre ec 


q haonga Sar sity a SRIQUISTGIHTESRHWIUI- | 
aaas aa se | HTN | 
GACT TA AAT | 
Firfazg praeest emng i aaraa | 
AR EE T a RRNA SRA asko aioa | 
EAT | Bánkhya-pravachana-blidshya, p. 225, “ Not only on the E of the ( 


ios x ec to moniste to ba shunned, but, further, because there # f 
ablish the untrueness of the world, To hi ect it is set forth, it 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri o big of 
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from ignorance seems to be something, just so, they say, is 
the world nothing; it being imagined by ignorance, that ya, it 
seeming, simply by reason of ignorance, to exist, To maintain 
otherwise would be to surrender non-duality, 

Further, it is surprising to find, that the i : 
imagines the world is laid down as being i fees Vult 


Ls | tself ignorance-imagi 
and hence false.* ‘They refuse to grant, that even this HE : 
and consistently: else, non-duality would be: impeached by the 


resontation of another entity than Brahma —ignorance, T : 

is, that they would establish Brahma alone to be fee Thog d 
besides to be illusory. When, therofore, they give the epithet of 
true to the existence of Brahma, and that of practical to the 
existence of the world, we are to understand, that, in their system 
that existence which is indeed reul is called trne, and the epithet 
of practical is given to false existence, or existence which in fact 
is not, but, owing to mistake, seems to have place. 

In only applying names to real things, and to unreal, there is 
no fault. The extraordinary error of the Vedántins is of quite. 
another character. I have already said, that they would prove 
both the world and ignorance to be ignorance-imagined and 


altogether false. But, earnestly as they desire to have them SO, 


their inner consciousness refuses to rate them as altogether 
nothing : for the mind of man will not give willing entrance to an 
absurdity. The world, the Vedántins allege, is veritably nothing, 
but, because of ignorance, appears to exist; after the manner of 
nacrine silver. Now, can the mind assent to the notion, that even 
that ignorance is nothing Whatever? Never: and he who tries to 
reconcile with it his own views generally, and the common 
experience of mankind, will encounter obstacles at every step. 
Moreover, to call such ignorance nothing, is, evidently, most 
venturesome. Nor do the Vedántins feel, that the world is nought. 


. Let it be believed, that, when they denominate ignorance and the 


world false, they cannot help feeling, that they are not so far false 
as to be nothing at all: they must possess some sort or other of 
existence. 


* See tho eighth chapbeppf,this Seqfigttsnasti Collection. 
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from this, that the Vedántins allow to the woy a 
one wight UPRONA, meme must giya 

-duality : for, however, they may desiguate the worp, ' 
t ium concede, that the poni gu exists, their 
Brahma does not remain without a secon É en A 19 sequence 
is duality. This brings us to the knot of thew OU hey argie, 
as was said before, for distinct kinds of exis HCG eae Various 
modes of existence. T'he world, according fo t oe exists ; 
but its existence differs from that of Brahma. s ey call this 
existence a false existence ; and their so calling it brings them int; 
error: aud this error blinds them to their Ee The 
world’s existence is, they allege, false existence ; 1 true, of cours 
the issue would be duality. Analogously, though a madman, along 
in a room, thinks himself one of a crowd, his so fancying does not 
invalidate his being there by himself. Mark, how the Vedántins 
herein err. Their assertion, that the untrue existence of the world 
is of no prejudice to monism, would be correct, if they understood 
such existence to be non-existence; as 18° the existence of the 
aforesaid madman’s crowd. Since that existence is allowed, by 
them, to be in fact, they do not mend the matter by calling 1t 
untrue. As for themselves, they think otherwise. ‘I'hey urge, 
that we have two* kinds of existence, the true and the untrue, As 
that thing which possesses the former kind exists, so does that 
which possesses the latter ; for it has existence: but the thing is 
untrue, because its existence is of thatstamp. Andso the doctrine 
of non-duality is saved uninjured. Observe, that the Vedántins 
believe in two classes of objects, true and untrue, and both of 
them really existent; only an object of the first class is really 
real,t and an object of the second class is unreally real. 


* For convenience, the third kind of existence is here kept out of sight, 

T It is not claimed, that the expression “ really real,” and especially- that of 
** unreally real,” does not savour strongly of the absurd. But it is things altogether 
absurd that are here taken account of, 

Among unrenlly real things aro included, with the practical, things apparent, 
soon to be spoken of. Added to these, and the true, there is a fourth olass, t0 
comprehend positive unrealities, Examples of objects of this class are, the son of à 
barren woman, a hare’s horn, sky-blossoms, &c, &c. Their technical epithet 18 
tuchchha, $ 

T The notion of practical existence, entertained by the  Vedántins is | 
summarily, a combination of two contradictory ideas, that of existence and that | 
of non-existence. ‘This assertion may be made good simply by showing, that, while | 
the endeavour to prove the world, and all other practical things, no less than all ihat | 
are apperent, to be nothing whatever, they believe, that the same things aro some - 
thing, The first of these antagonistic positions has been illustrated, and will 
illustiated further ; and, as for the second, it is evident, on inspecting the books 0 
the Vedántins, that they receive as realities the world and whatever else they : 
Practical. Moroover, as has been seen, they comprehend their l'a^wara, maker EE | 
me world, among practical and false objects, and yet believe, that he really existo { 
the Porusing the eighth chapter, the reader will, further, be satisfied, that, thong 

ey would prove tho ignorance which imagines the world to be nothing ab all, y? 
they cannot but allow, that it has a certain real existence 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


On gathering, : 
a certain sort of existence, 
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Furthermore, the aspect of these classes of bj i 
* according to the point of view from which dies UE Terios 


That the viow here taken is correct, confirmation is furnished b 
two very celebrated Hindu philosophers, Párthasárathi Mis’ra and Vini. um M 
writers on the Mímáusá and on the Sánkhya, respectively, pd 


Párthasárathi, refuting tho Vedánta, urges, that, inasmnch uni i 
certified, by perception, to bo true, it cannot be made oni, false. "Tt ho ps - "it is 
held, on the word of the Veda, to be false, the Veda itself, as being includea. in tho 
universe, must be false; and, consequently its proof is invalid, ~ i 


d 


Then he introduces a Vedántin, and refutes him, 


as follows, qmd 
yaa HH: Saigon: Pager | ashi naga: aaa 


qT | TAM HRSA ass os se | afar | 
PASTAS | dq ale oe: ay a fü ARTIRIN, | 
aganna ST Sra: | Surer ne ferre efe frere gena. 1 
aq 4 framed fure uua | cras ua a surfur uam 
aag aa aaao aa dh a naag srexpcq Ur FSS- 
Wiest HTEIRISKTRTHTSerA aA sg aaa sta 
am dure? Saftey 1 uf dk] arem wears 
d«uadfa fe err nfi: 1 a fe aaant BOSIBIAGI 
a apse ota | ast SY aad aAA nsa] 


S'ástra-dipiká, MS., fol. 57, verso. “‘We do not say, that the universe is unreal; 
since it is established, by perception and other proofs, to ezist, Nor do we san, that 
it has true existence ; it being falsified by right apprehension of spirit, The universe 
cannot, therefore, be described either as true, or as unrenl? All thisis hollow. To 
be other than true is to be unreal. If, then, the universe he not true, manifestly it 
is nothing but unreal, On the other hand, if not unreal, it follows, that it is true. 
For the denial of either of these, trueness and unrenlity, implies the affirmation of 
the other: and no alternative besides these is possible. ‘That which never presents 
itself—as the horn of a hare,—is held for unreal; and that which presents itself, . 
and is never falsified,—as the trne nature of spirit,—is held for trne; and, as for 
the universe, since it presents itself, and yet is falsified by right apprehension, it is 
not to be described as true, or, yet, as unreal.’ The view thus propounded, a3 being 
at war with ordinary conscicusness, is impossible of establishment. For that which 
Presents itself, and is falsified,—as the mirage, ora snake surmised in a rope,— 
18 positively unreal; as,to be sure, all the world is persuaded: there [being no 
difference, in the estimation of mankind generally, between such a thing as the horn 
of a hare and suchja thing as the mirage. Hence, if the universe be falsified by right 
apprehension, it is simply unreal, and so is not incapable of being described as true, 
0* as unreal,” E ~ : j x 
Observe whence this argument sets out,  Parthnsarathi begins by arguing, 
that the Vedantins cannot uphold the falseness of the universe on the faith of the 
Veda; for that the Veda is part and parcel of their false universe. Now, since the 
Vedántins fall back on the Veda as the foundation of their belief, it cannot be 
Supposed, that they lo6katpdtrat SatydtogetbeasetWagsctidke end of the argument 


t 
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Conceive true existence and practical existence as two stations, 
with a station intermediate. A person located at Practica] 
existence does not style its objects unreally real: for, to hig 
eyes, there is only one sort of existence; and all that present, 
itself to him he must deem simply real. In circumstances 
similar to his are, according to the Vedanta, all who are known 
as misapprehensive, or ignorant. Again, a person located at 
true existence would not designate its one object, Brahma, ag 


EMIT M 


ndduced above, by the Vedantin, is to reconcile these two positions : that 
the universe, the Veda inclusive, is indeed false and that, nevertheless it is existent, 
Herein we havethe combination of two irreconcilable ideas, spoken of at the begin- 
ning of this note. So understands Parthasarathi ; and he proceeds, to deal with the 
idea on the basis of common sense. 

The subjoined words of the same writer, which follow shortly after the passage 
just extracted, support what is asserted in the text. The Vedantin is asked, whether 
he takes nescienco to import misapprehension, or something else, causative thereof, 


s a[n . 5 
In neither case can it appertain to Brahma: Aaa CHT areal en T] 
EN 
arrg SP dIWAdelid:! “In respect of those who accept erroneous apprehen. 
3 


sion, or a cause of it, as an entity additional to Brahma, for them non-dnality perishes, 
It will be made plain, in the eighth chapter, that the Vedantins cannot 
repute their ignorance to be quite a non-entity; and yet,to save the dogma of 
monism, and other doctrines, they essay to prove, at the same time, that ignorance 
is false, ora non-entity. If, in assigning to ignorance false existence, an existence 
other than that of Brahma, they meant only, that it is subjective, transitory, or the 
like, and, on that account, different in kind from their eternal Brahma ; and if they 
meant, by the tenetof nou-duality nothing more than this, that, Brahma apart, | 
there is nought ofan ever-enduring character; there would be no want of reason. | 
nbleness in the conception. This style of non-duality would take no harm from 
ignorance; nnd there would have been no opening for the polemics of Parthasarathi. 
The truth is, that they do not understand the falseness of ignorance, and thai of the 
world, in this way; but, to preserve monism, they would make ont both ignorance 
and the world to be positive non-entities. This, their aim, to establish ignorance 
asa non-entity, is ignored, by Parthasirathi, as an absurdity beneath his notice, 


Raamaa Aq 1 aa fred coud aay up ao w 
aasien amsi A wur INTs sf fead: | 


m AG. 
p M E NET al em Tara ISTE: I Sinkhya-pravachana-bhe shya, p. 25“ ‘TE it be 


held, that nescience is essentially of two contradictories.’ But, ‘ shonld’ it be alleged! 
that nescience ought to be pronounced essentially of two eentradictories,’ entity 
and nonentity, or else to be different from both; and thus there would be no 
invalidation, thereby, i. e..hy nescience, of non-duality, the only true (páramdrthika) 
state. Such is the sense, * ** Not so; for such a thing is unknown." ” 

TER M. ura o Gee enira and twenty-fourth aphorisms of us 
shya-pravachana, Book I. T "sb i i i ntin; 
M RED ou TRUE Eo. e first is put into the month of a Vedéntin; an 

Vijnána Bhikshu asserts, that the portion of th f nklhaya-pr hana here Lu 
quoted from is directed, primarily, ainan the Banddhas Ral it tells with eqn 
relevancy in confutation of the illusionists (méyavadin) and ery pto-Bauddhas 
(prachhanna-bauddha), The Vedántins are denoted by both these titles. The 
latter is applied to them dyslogistically ; and the application is far from infrequent 
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ealy real: for, with him likewise, onl 4 ; 

eil d offer itself for inspection ; aud thatan e a a 
Such would be the standing point of the Vedéntins’ rakes 
except for his lacking the faculty of cognition,—as will be seen by 
and bye. A person located at the intermodiate station just Aa 
mentioned, is enabled to pass in review the objects of both the other 

stations ; and he alone can speak of those objects as they veritabl 
pres By min they ail aes seen to be real ; the true object, n: 

, real, and practical objects, as u j 1 i : 
m M adire. P jects, nreally real. This person is 
To _their third kind of existence the Veddntins give the 
appellation of apparent. A perusal of what is now to be said of it 
will elucidate the statements just put forth, and will serve to induce 
confidence in them. It is objects of error, such as nacrine silver 
and a snake imagined in a rope, that are meant by apparent 
objects. As was before remarked, it is not because of any ration- 
ally assignablo difference in the nature of things, but because 
of a belief in difference as to their very existence, that the 
Vedántins ascribe to them different sorts of existence. By what Y 
am about to show, this assertion will be evinced as true. No one 
can suspect, as regards what is styled apparent existence, that it is 
so styled on account of any rationally assignable difference, in the 
nature of the things of which it is affirmed, from that of things 
true and practieal; those things that are called apparent being, 
we are all aware, nothing. If it be-said, that, for this very reason, 
apparent things may be held to differ in nature from other things, 
and that, therefore, for convenience, the Vedántins give a name to 
the false existence of apparent things, I reply, that I donot accuse 
them on this ground, but on the ground, that they reckon such 
existence, and the things to which itis ascribed, as possessing a 
species of reality. Respecting, apparent things the partisans of 
the Vedénta hold this language ;* that, when a mam, on seeing 


* aq fadarfaugurm afana fsateaaty eer MRAR- 
aaa «mi Arac sas agag- 


rari GWDow 1 aaa ATT 1 Vedanta- 


paribhasha, p. 10, ‘ "Though, iby the efforts, however belying, of a masapprehenstve 


. person, to obtain possession of an illusory object, such an object is established as exist- 


i ; s i s 
cnt, yet there is no proof, that it, the misapprehension, has reference toan apparen 
Sbjct, as silver &6 produced at that time. For silver which is extant elsewhere 
may be taken ns its object. If this be said, I demur : since that silver.clecwhere, nob 
ibeing in contact with an organ of sense, cannot be an object of perception: 


There is room to suspect, that tho word fog in tho frst line of this extract, 18 


an interpolation. TET 
The objector here rebutted iga Nayiáyika, 
be what is technically called anyatha-khyati. 
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sho, as such, holds misapprehension +0 
By this is meant, the apprehension of 
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nacre, takes it for silver, apparent silver is really produced, If 


an object otherwise than as ibis. Agreenbly to the Naiyüyikas, when, for instance 


a man mistakes nacre for silver, tho object of his mistake must be confessed d 
exist, but elsewhere than in the place to which he erroneously refers it. That i d 
say, the very silver which he has seen in some other place is supposed, by him, to be 
then present before him. To copy the Naiyáyika expression, instead of perceiy;, 
nacreness, he transfers the silverness, which ho has seen on some other occasion to 
the nacre lying in his sight. This view the Vedántin rejects, on the following ground 
implied in his answer. The misapprehension in question is, in the view of the 
pandits, one of perception ; and, in all perception, the contact is essential ofan organ 
of sonse with the object perceived. Absent silver cannot, therefore, account for the 
mistake committed. : s i 

Misapprehension is by others, explained under the designation of asatkhy 41; 
“ the apprehension of what is not.” This notion, on the ground of their argument 
given above, is also disallowed by the Vedántins. — 

An objection respecting things seen in dreams is thus adduced and answered, 


TA Hes quique ra: HEAT STATI ST Rafya- 
wd tharfafa aq wma: aag vj wenn en wage 


fierent pena: | Vedanta-paribhasha, p. 13,“ Since in the case of dreams, 
b] 


what there goes on may be accounted for by simple remembrance of a chariot, 
or the like, previously cognized, to imagine the production cf those objects 
is not admissible, becanse cumbrous. Should this be urged, I except; for,to allow 
mere remembrance of a chariot, or the like, to be here a sufficient cause is contra. 
veued by the consciousness of a man, in a dream, that he sees a chariot, and his 
consciousness, when afterwards awake, that he saw a chariot in a dream." 

How apparent silver is produced will be seen from what ensues: Ibid., p. 10, 


Ta Walaa Wasaga Yt aarshy Hel wowed 
fa Squad | a fe enfer ofrecer fate fae 
ama | quz arare SERES I Cos NaRa 
TIAA qp aagana TW RI | agt a wu seats 
«rei aaia dq quede Ama gafa 
aafaa graded asfi vata 1 aua SRI aera fea 
Raar RRRA effer RATE- 
danaa aR Aaa magaan TAK 


S ha] . d 
TATA ^q TROT | “Since the originators of silver, its parts and ` 


other causes, do not exist in nacre, how, with thyself, is silver produced there? If 
80 interrogated, I reply : It is not, that the constituents popularly recognized are the 
originators of apparent silver. These are different. Thus ; when the contact takes 
place between, for instance, the eye, labouring under the defect of bilious humour, 
or the like, and 2 present object, there arises an affection of the internal organ, in 


the form of that object and likewise in the form of its glitter, In that affection | 


intelligence, i. e, Brahma appropriated to that obj. i t 
nt , Bra „appr at object, is reflected, At that spoth 
viz., where the objcet is located, in the manner aforesaid, by reason of the ogress a 
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silver, I ask, is then really produced, how is there proved to be: a 


O 
advent there of the affection, intelligence a 
appropriated. to ae A aod intelligence the subj 

ree, beco ACAI. erwards, nescience—residing i j i 
jatelligonce,,one with intelligence the subject of env ioe opicet-appropriated 
as the abstract nature of the thing beheld ; aided by the impression of silver b 
som am impresion resattad by the pSrepioy old eie etg t Mr 
the object present to Mat of silver previously seen ; associa i i 
defects, bile, &c.,—is evolved, in the fatis! of the bieen rho beni, Bee us 
ju the form of a semblance of a cognition of that silver.” É remi 

Just as, with the Sánkhyas, the whole world is evolved from nature with th 

Yedántins, all practical things are evolutions from nescience, or ignorance; and 
equally so are all apparent things, and the apprehension of them styled above, 
* the semblance of a Cognition.” In the evolution of apparent things there is, 
however, the association of defects, which have no place in the evolutions of things 

ractical ; us was mentioned in the text, at p. 114, and the related note, The 
statement which we have seen about the identification of three sorts of intelli ence 
js designed to show, that the misapprehension of nacre for silver js an Sane of 
perception. This question is one of great difficulty ; but some ‘light will be thrown 
upon it in the fifth chapter. The idea of identification of three sorts of intelligence 
may be thus explieated, Intelligence, or Brabra, is, like ether, universally diffused ; 
and, being so diffused it is said to be appropriated to everything which it contains, 
Ether is laid down as being, in reality, one, Still, though the ether in a jar ontside a 
house is said to be distinct from the ether within the house, yet, when the jar is 
brought into the house, identity is realized of the ether of the jar with that of the 
house. Similarly, when an affection of the internal organ and the object of that 
affection become colocal, the Brahma of the affection and that of tho object. coalesce 
into one. The doctrine of the impeneirability of matter is unknown to the pandits, 
In thoir view, the internal organ and its evolutions are strictly material; and yetan 
affection of that organ and a material object can take up the same space. 


TT Ul erre] HÉTHTSURH] GPA da wafata Ane- 
alata + end freq gaint aA oai wa xf aq a] 
qR da wraps freee: fg otra 
qN RAR RRRA: | mid, p. l4 “Ik it be 


admitted, that apparent silver exists, at the time of its appearance, in the nacre, the 
cognition, to one not misapprehensive, in the form of ‘This is not silver,’ of the non- 
exiatence, through tripartite time, of silver, would not have place; but the cognition 
would be in the form of ‘This thing is not now silver? * * * * If this be affirmed, 
it is contested : for the object, here, of the ccgnition * It is not silver’ is not the non- 
existence of silver as silver, but the non-existence of apparent silver, as true and 
repractical." t : i 
p Such is the sense of the Sanskrit. Some af its er in & literal 
roduction, would only perplex the reader, and entail a long comment, — à 
P It comes out from this, that, in the apprehension of the Vedántins, a ithing 
may, contemporaneously, be both really .existent and renlly non:otietenk 1 en, 
rom misapprehension, a man takes nacre to be silver, Bee i r ue a 
thought, is really produced, and exists for him. Another oe na "uet 
under such a misapprehension, thinks, phat there is no silver bes Mud 
fancies he sees it. His idea, it is asserted, is authentic ; the non ede enon des 
apprehended by him, being supposed to have reference to apparent 8 
and practical, 
Language similar to that about app 
cerning practical objects also. 
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arent objects, in the last extract, is found cons 
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misconception ? In reply, I am told, that, if the silver were true, op 


se ee aa ee ee eee EM s 


The falsenoss of these objects is defined as follows: fugi a TAIA- 
siaaa agera N ag I Ibid, p. 18. “By a Talse thing i, 


meant that whose absolute non-existence resides in the entirety of what is errone. 
ously takon for its substrate.” ^ 3 

This definition is thus applied to things practical. Take a jar, for instance, Tis 
parts are deemed, by the Naiyayikas and others, to be its material cause and 
substrate. See pages 68 and 09. But those parts are erroneously so taken, assert 
the Vedántins, by all but themselves; since a jar, a practical object, being false, lus 
no substrate, In ihe parts of ihe jar, wrongly supposed to be its substrate, reside 
tho absolute non-existence of the jar itself ; and, therefore, the jar is false. | 

The samo definition is applied to the jar’s parts, the absolute non-existence of 
which resides in their own parts, the material cause and the substrate of the 
primary parts, Intermediate effects and causes being traversed, ignorance i], 
matorial cause and substrate of everything save Brahma, is at length reached ; aj 
the effects on the way having been proved false, since the non-existence of cach 
resides in its material cause. Ignorance then comes to be dealt with. Its non. 
oxistence resides in Brahma, the imagined substrate, or, as it is also termed, illusory. 
material cause, of ignorance, as of all else thun Brahma. Everything, Brahma 
excopted, is, thus, concluded to be false. 


To this conclusion an exception is suggested and replied $0: F "d qraf- 
wd A we gA mAT ara: emaa faqaaa 


~ ~ 
gara: ueraistus: | lbid. p. 18. “Let it not be thought, that the notion of 


the falseness of a jar, or the like,is contradicted by the perception of the ; 
existent ; for, since the object, in that perception, is the existence of Braking, dif 
substrate of the jar, not the emistence of the jar, the verity of : o 
established," : 2n ity of the jar, &c, is not 


Another answer issubjoined. 2: Ufala SITE azna tay 
ei saad | afer ag era AR a gage fra marfi- 
aaah a fp: | aR up easa morinaafaanfi- 
Türenerqerearara farsi] &ESqW | lbid. p.18. “ The perception, that the 


jar exists, can be made outto be correct, inasmuch as it has practi i 
1 : : TP actical existence for 
Job jeok: Conformably to this position, the existence, in Behna, of à js as trae 
is c nied; not that of jarhasajur. Thus there is no incongruity. According to this 
opinion; viz., that in the Perception of a jar as existent, practical existence is apprehen- 
Het e qualification relative to a thing considered as true’ is to be added to“ abso 
ute A crane. in the definition of falseness, lately given.” 
os y t ie definition of falseness, practical things have no existence; and ycb 
Lose ok 8 ag thema sort ofexistence, On referring, for comparison, to the 
ERES. SD peiceiye MAE n AE s s , Vedénta-aribhdsha, at pp. 169, 170, the 
ctica i i i 
themselves, in being both this and Falso. oes allen lt no reste 


_  Toretnrn to things apparent, the Vedántinsdo noi, in all cases of misapprehen- 
sion, contend for their production, + aa E 
"RISSQUgHgfzE aaa aAA: 
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peak of misconception; but, 
onception has place.* From 
stence of an 
arent, it is not 
ngs, but because 
other things. If the 
e, and not in respect of exis- 


actical things, 
as: the apprehension, by one 
nsidered, from 
to be misconception ; 


Id, and of the things 
therein, by those whom the Vedántins call ignorant, or even by 


the wise while detained in the body, from the standing point of 
true existence, is considered to be misconception.t _ f 

Finally, it should be understood, that, in fact, the aim of the 
Vedantins is, to make out the world, &c. to be veritable non-entities; 
for, this unestablished,.even so is monism. It is the stubborn and 
irrefragable actuality of external things that compels them, as it 


TAS TAIL | Ibid. p.14. “ Only when a false thing imagined in one verita- 


ble is not in contact with an organ of sense, is an apparent thing acknowledged to be 
produced.” A a Vedanti cu ith t alvá i 
however, the object is near, the edántins con J L! 
Er, homey chyati; for, since the object is brought into contact wit an 
or mu "or roneo the Thee that the misapprehension, is perceptional, is accounted for, 
lorea the production of an apparent object may, therefore, here be dispensed with, 


"ginak daraa Rana- 


I |  Vedénta-paribhéshd, p. 10, “ Because misapprehension abont nacrine 


. : b 
silver and the like has, for its object, apparent sve e EI are proved, by 
correct perception in the m s Pc EE Ree ae B iotni ave SIE RON 

i ing to a tenet c anta, all thing: NUS i 
can eae eens be regarded as right notion? In reply to this interroga 
tory, it is said: 


SAHA ue HHUTSS Gnd: d 


emm dude VAT MISSAL d 
sta | Cited in the Veddnia-paribhdshd, p. 2. “As the notion, that the body ig 


; m so the practical 
P uen et Wert s Reb DE ai maalia : P3 d 
impor ot roil the Veddnta partinak EET han n UE cb that 
Ree qu, füerela conta oue observes, points to practical apprehe 
of things of the world, 
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were in their own despite, to enunciate a second kind of existence, 
one applicable to such things ; and the character which they giveto 
that existence compels them to add a third. ; Their inward impres. 
sious, however, touching their views, vary with varying occasions, 
Thus, when they turn their contemplation towards the world, it 
presents itself to them as having really an existence. Then, that 
no harm may come to their notion of monism, they apply to that 
existence the epithet of false, and so relieve their discomforp, 
Yet, when they pass to reflect on their secondless Brahma, and, in 
order to prove his secondlessness, and the world’s falsity, _ Assert, 
that the world is ignorance-imagined, it appears to their minds ud 
if the world were really nothing whatsoever. 

Their chief aim being as aforesaid, it must, consequently, he 
borne in mind,—and, throughout. this work, it is taken ag 4 
postulate,—that, with the Vedantins, Brahma excepted, all iş 
nihility. In a way, indeed, a real existence is allowed to what jg 
other than Brahma: but, inasmuch as all this has no more substan. 
tiality than nacrine silver, however the Vedántins speak of it, how 
cau we account it as, in any wise, existence ? Aud, further, it hag 
been made patent, that, according to the Vedántins themselves, 
only from the standing point of practical existence is reality 
ascribable to the world; which, from the standing point of true 
existence, is devoid of reality of every kind and degree. 

The Vedanta recognizes, as existent, an I's’ wara, maker of 
the world, all-wise, and all-powerful; and souls, also, and their 
ignorance, their doing good and evil, their requital in Elysium and in 
Hell, and their transmigration. And, again, all these are regarded 
. as non-existent, and as absolutely so. Neither are they, nor have 
they been, nor are they to be. Brahma alone exists,—without 
qualities, and eternal, All besides—l's'wara, the world, and 
everything else,—has but a false existence, and owes its being to 
imagination by ignorance. In very truth, it is nothing. Such, in 
a few words, is the creed of the Vedantins. 


CHAPTER 2. 
Summary of the Vedanta System. 


Though the Vedantins allege, that, from the standing point 
of the true state of existence, Brahma alone is real, and all else 
1s unreal, still, from the standing point of the practical state of 
existence, I's'wara, souls, and the whole world, are real, that is 
to say, practically real, and distinct one from another.* Their 

= N 
Ja T they have been distinct from all eternity. See the last Sanskrit extract 
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system, therefore, branches into two divisions: one i 
to do with the practical state of existence, and the a ot viel es 
’ * 


uo state of existence. Great part of th rst j : 

Pier of all the remaining ‘Syston Here, a n the Nome 2 on 
the Yoga, we find an omniscient and omnipotent Tyee fra 5 
and ruler of the external world.* Pretty much as in the Sankhys, 
‘and in the Yoga, we also here find statements of the order in SOR 
the world was developed. That which the Sankhyas call E 

the Vedantins call illusion, or ignorance. As for the end 
organ, its affections, and many other articles, the Sáukhya and the 
Vedanta coincide toalarge extent. In several particulars, how- 
ever, they join issue. He that would acquaint himself fully with 
those particulars must have recourse to special treatises on the 
Vedanta. It is neither my desire, nor is it my intention, to treat 
the subject exhaustively; an examination of its essential features 
being sufficient for my present purpose. Again, like the rest of 
the Systematists, the Vedintins receive the Veda, the Puranas 
&c., as authoritative. They believe, likewise, in good and bad 
works, and that, to receive the favourable and unfavourable 
requital to which these give rise, souls must pass to Elysium and 
to Hell, and again and again take birth, and so forth. To animad- 
vert on the errors of the Vedinta doctrines as confined to the 
practical state of existeuce there is no need; as I have refuted 
them, by inclusion, in what I have written touching the Sankhya 
and the Nyaya. 

But entirely different. from anything as yet encountered is the 
doctrine of the Vedantins touching the true state of existence, as 
they phrase it. And this doctrine is summarized in this half 
couplet: “ Brahma is true; the world is false; the soul is 
Brahma himself, and nothing other.” As expanded and ex- 


— 


+a gaara eea gaera aR: 

ea D £ E >e 
PRAT | saana Ach: Aa NRR: GN UAR UN Aa- 

N - c 2 D ALA ' 

fafta sage vw Aao wat Aaa | Santora- 
A'charya’s-Brahma-stitra-bhashya, T., 2; MS. “And thus the absence, from iho 
standingpoint of true existence, of a Ruler and ruled is likewise shown in the I's'wara 
gíld.* * * * But, from the standing point of practical existence, the Veda itself 
supports the notion of an I's'wara, &o., by the words ‘ This is the lord of all; this, the 
Sovereign of all beings; this the protector of creatures ; this, the preserving bridge 
against ithe disruption of the worlds." i 

By the I's'wara-gítd the Bhagavad-gílí is here meant; the passage omitted,— 
two couplets, V., 14, 15,—being found there. In S'ankara's days the book n 
current under the title of I’s'wara-gtld could not have existed. Its minute deyelop- 
ment of the Yedánta marks it, undeniably, as a recent composition: 


Tag wei an fier rep aaa US: | 


F S : So. iliar to every 
Who wrote this half-couplet ig not known, though ib is familiar : 
Vedántin. Selected here for its conciseness in exprersing the substance of the 
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pounded by tho advocates of tho Vedanta, this quotation im- 
ports as follows. Brahma alone—a spirit; essentially existent, | 
intelligence, and joy ;* void of all qualities t and of all acts, 

in whom there is no consciousness such as is denoted by «ra 
“thou, "and **it;"$ who apprehends no person, or thing, nor jg 
UU URL 

Vedanta, it serves as text to all that follows this second chapter. Proceeding it i” 
tho line : 


heo T $ -r 1 . 
"mb Sata uem urne 
“Tn half a couplet I will declare that which is set forth in millions of volumes» 


Wt Tn Sanskrit, sat, chit, nnd dnanda, All three words have numerous synonyms, 

Chit chaitanya, * intelligence,” when applied to Brahma, are, as will be Seen, 
equally deceptive with the bodha of the scul, professed in the Sánkhya. Brahma, 
we shall discover, is utterly destitute of all intelligence to which the-namo cay 
rationally be allowed. 


{amd aa paka: | uote aT at ge 
fafa asfued « fe fadoa aai amaaa SUSHI a 


guaus: | Veddénta-paribhi-hu, p. 18. “For, in my system, Brahma is nc 


proved to be a substance. Thou holdest, that a substance in the substrate of 

qualities, or a samavayi cause. But Brahma, being void of qualities, is nota sub- 

strate of qualities: nor is hea samardyi causo; inasmuch as samaváya is not 

established for an entity." - 
Seo, for samavaya and samavadyi, pp. 68-70. 


t feme faftagd ard fad femme | 
“ Brahma is without parts, devoid of action, tranquil, irreproachable, 
emotionless?” 
^ This line is from the S'wetas'watara Upanishad. Sco the Bibliotheca Indica, Vol, 
3 LL, p.:370. 
§ In the annexed passage, isolated spirit, i» e., spirit abstracted from all adjuncts 


orginated by ignorance, such as the imagining the world, and so forth, is 
igharacterized: 


areata wf farre tty 1 
TARE Feat RY TRIAS WW | 
fea aug aia RASITA 1 

RE: GUT RASTA PASTA: | 


Ela | Yoga-vasishtha, p. 107 of the Calcutta edition of 1851. 


* As would be the pure essence of light, if all that is illuminated thereby, — ^ë 
space, the earth, and other,—were non-existent; so becomes the isolation of the 
Pure-essenced beholder, when the objects of apprehension—the threo worlds, thou 
and I,—all vanish into nothingness.” 

, By“ béhuldor" ia meant knower, or apprehender. We have seen how the 
Sánklyas attempt to justify their application of this term to their purusha; and wo if 
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apprehended of any ;* who is neither 


neither parvipotent nor omnipotent ;t who has neithe porum 

nor end; immutable and ilidefeotiblo-— ja ds BI. 

besides himself, the entire universe, is false, that is to suy 
eJ 


is nothing whatsoever. _ Neither has it ever existed, nor does 'it 
now exisb,nor willit exist at any time future, And the on] is 
‘hall socn see how the Voedántins endeavour to mak i icabili 
Brahma. Both the purusha and Brahma are, really, miee aR ey te 

Vijnána Bhikshu, in citing this passage in the Sdnkh ya-Pravachana-Uhishy a, p. 97 
draws on a production notoriously ultra-monistic: bnt he has there fo dg Mk i 
point on which the Sánkhya and the Vedanta are quite agreed. Ob that e 
there was Sd room, fer misconstraction at his hands, SHES, 

The Yoga-vasishtha, though considered as the work .of Valmiki 

. ^ , à $ mfk 

supplement to his Rémáyana, was doubtless composed subsequently DAE E 
development of the system of S'ankara A'chárya, 


* That Brahma apprehends no óne and nought, will b 
That he is apprehended by no one follows from the “posi 
is an affection of tho internal organ; and Brahma, it is asserted, never comes within 
the cognizance of such affection. Even the affection in the form of “Iam Brahma 
essentially existent, intelligence, and joy,” which immediately precedes emancipation, 
does not cognize Brahma, but only removes the ignorance that hides him, See the 
Vedantasara, pp. 21-23. Indeed, that which is then cognized js notthe true Brahma 
but only his shadow, the nearest approximation to him that is apprehensible, on any 
terms, or at any time, by one destined to be liberated, or actually liberated. Hence 
when the Vedántins affirm, that Brahma is inapprehensible and ineffable, their 
meaning is not like our own, when we use such language regarding God. We mean, 
that God cannot wholly; they, that Brahma cannot at all, ba known or described. 
Nothing, it is said, that comes, or that can come, within the Scope of apprehension, 
is in any wise Brahma. 

+ Both I's'wara and the soul are held to be ignorance-imagined and false, Seo 
the note at p. 113. Of the samecharacter are all their attributes ; the omniscience, 
omnipotence, &c. of the former, and the parviscience, parvipotence, &c, of the latter. 
These attributes, cannot, therefore, appertain to Brahma, 


“ Parviscioent” and“ parvipotent” literally translate the technical expressions 
alpajna and alpas'aktimat. 


FACT wanes anaaga A | 
Dara aeaea aR + GAS | 


slat | From the Sankshepa-sariraka, MS, ‘ He is tho all-knowing lord; Lam a 


parviscient nor omniscient ; 


6 proved in the fifth chapter, 
tion, that all apprehension 


pitiful creature ; this is the world, wonderful in expansion, That such conceptions 
should arise in the mind of one whose inner eye is blinded by darkness, is no matter 
of am«zoment,”? à : 

That Brahma does not possess omniscience, omnipotence, &c. will, further, be 
plain to any gne who will read, in almost any body of Vedanta doctrine, the 
elucidation of the utterance “ That art thon,” tat twam asi, one of the twelve '* great 
Bentences,"* ; y £ a: 

The preceptor of the Vedánto, intending to instruct his pupil, that he is one 
with Brahma, is obliged, by reason that Brahma is inexpressible by langnage 2 
teach him, that he is one with T's wara, an object apprehensible, and the pa Hity ps 
is nearest to Brahma the inapprehensible ; and a being lifted far above nan J, 
as not being liable to misapprehend. The pupil is to think of I's Memor agin 
all attributes, and of himself as wanting all his own. The residual pe (o EM 
and that of himself—Brahma in both cases,—he is to consider as amis oF MS pum 
evinces, that the characteristics which severally contradistinguis B 

e scul do not belong to the essence of Brahma. : 
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one with Brahma. Such is the doctrine of the Vedánta regardin 
the true state of existence; and it is denominated non-dualistic, aş 
rejecting the notion of any second true entity. : 

And here some one may ask, how it is, that, if the externa] 
world is nothing, it presents itself as existing ; and why it is, that, 
if the son] be Brahma, it is not aware of the fact, and, more than 
this, endures various miseries. The answer which the Vedanting 
give to this is, that it is all due to the power of ignorance. This 
point I shall now enter upon with somewhat of detail. — 

The Vedantins assert, that the external world originates from 
ignorance ; in other words, it is all actually Brahma, bnt, by Treason 
of ignorance, appears tous as the world. Just so, a rope lying in 
certain circumstances may be mistaken, by a man, for a snake. He 
calls it a snake, it not being so, however, but a rope: and 80 one 
may speak of the snake and the rope as being one. And yet it ig 
not meant, that the rope has actually undergone a change, or hag 
turned into a snake: it isasnake merely in semblance. As the 
rope is to the snake, so is Brahma to the world. W hen, therefore, 
the Vedántins declare, that the world is Brahma, their meaning is 
not, that Brahma is actually transformed into the world, but that, 
in point of fact, the world is no entity; only Brahma presents 
himself as if the world. To use their technical phraseology, the 
world’s existence is not its own, but Brahma’s. Hence they designate 
Brahma as the illusory-material cause of the world. He is not 
really a material cause, as clay is of the jar which is mado out ot it, 
but a substrate, as the rope is to the snake, or as nacre is to silver, 
in the stock illustrations of the system under description: The 
existence, the apparent existence, of the snake and of the silver 
depeuds on the existence, of the rope and the nacre ; and yet these 
are not in reality transmuted, respectively, into a snake and into 
silver. Such is the explanation of the term illusory-material canse. 
As for illusion, or ignorance, in it we have the world’s material 
causo,* and, from it, the world’s name and form, A greeably to the 


a a 
% According to this, the world is the virarta, or illnsory effect, of Brahma, and 
the parináma, or evolution, of illusion, mdyd. These two expressions, as denoting 


acts, are thus explained : qforray iti SIMA AHA: | fadt 
qH smaa aaan IES: ] Vedánta-paribhdslid, p. 11. ‘Evolution 


is the production of an offect which has the same kind of existence as its material 
cause. Illusory generation is the production of an effect which has an existence 
different in kind from that of its material, i. e., tlldsory-material, cause.” 

It is stated, that some Vodántins formerly maintained Brahma tobe the material 
cause of the world. But, from the time of S'ankara A'chárya, the dominant achool 
of the Vedanta has held, that Brahma is the world’s illasory-material cause. 


«rs Fast emet Tara quia aaa strae eara fer amem! 
TAA AAR GEA Rokas fum 
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rodánta, of these five, existence, intelli ence, joy, na d 
ui the first three belong r E D cuu 


to Brahma, aud the other two to 


a rae E SD 


[ Í one may be a 
material effect, then Brahma himself may be the 


materia isa c 
iu the sense of his being the subs A cu erial cause is admitted for such 
eer hari tmi ipprehended: since that mat 
cunsists in evolving is impossible in Brahma; h 
the established doctrine is, that the evolutio 
illusion, not Brabma," 


S'ankara A'chárya often interprets literally those passages cf the Upanishads, 
&c, which seem to speak of Brahma as the world's evolutional material cause ; but 
h» prefers to understand them as 


setting forth the view Which, since his time has 
generally, if not universally, been adopted by Vedántins, S'a 


nkaru's opinion may be 


a Ogata: HII BRAT Jd 
RTARTA ed Ola GAR gf | eme Da: aeris- 
PAR MARTTI SERRA STA STEM AG GAA] IAT- 
gangas Nam: SE Taal ent hee afa a fanaa seat gar 
Baraa Alay TARGET arraian g Gea FATE 


Hd dal Waal d4: adanim saa sug 
fafaata gfa THAT | Commentary on the Aitureya-upanishad: Bibliotheca 


A : d of 
i : . 175, 176. '"** A carpenter, or similar artificer, possesse 
ae s GPs A or the like. ‘his is all right, or e S ne taketh 
can the spirit. which is without material, create tlie worlds r " n iano] ue 
objection. Like the fuam, a thing developed, existing poten ia : y Hc) in 
universe ean exist in its material cause, known Bs pure I x e xi 
"ndeveloped. Therefore, it is not incongruous to think, that the om ce E i 
ih» material cause cf names and forms should create the anne open o se 
preferably: as a dexterous juggler without material pro wee or D era DERE: 
another self travelling in the air, so the URL. vem EI TC 
omnipotent and grent in illusion, creates himself as it wer 
form of the universe.” POR ; =a 
` Buch is the construction put, by S'ankara and by all his, discipgies aoe cause. 
on texts of the Hindu scriptures where Brahma is mend hr euro por 
And to this construction the Vedántins are constraine i5 " VES Upanishoda 
Consistent either thoir own tenets or the Upanishads G bE ee AT 
again nnd again desoribe Brahma as being withont parte, pae aa aerial agas: 
this notion SIN be coniravened by that of his being Rue Parc mE 
Serene tocan in diepabiai ue EE Ee sof thoi E Doha are out cf harmony 
y trends to tard thatthe prevailing doctrines of t eir A ber cel rap du Hot 
With those Which obtained of yore. Their own este ape: ay EC Lem: 
Conflict with those of their predecessors, but only NER tussi igHen 
o» may find, in the Upanishads, passages sone ae sition that Brahma is the 
Tom illusion ‘and many such things faveurable to the ae > and perhaps justly, 
world’s illusory-material causo only; and the pandits Pl ss mutunl explanation. 
at, in arriviug at their conclusicus, they but use differeu 
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nal material cause cf the world is 


learned from what follows: 


prehensicn, of the werld, i, e., the - 
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ilusion.* The existence, intelligence, and joy, which appear to 
be found in all things in the universe, are from Brahma, tli 
illusory-material cause of the universe; as the existence of 
nacrine silver is from nacre, the illusory-material cause of the 
fancied silver. Name and form, appertaining to the universe 
and its contents, are from illusion, the world’s material cause,t 

‘The inconsistency and fatuity of the Vedanta, on the point 
under discussion, are mest bewildering to the reader. In the first 
place he will enquire what is the nature of illusion, also calleq^ 
ignorance. If, he will say, it is that by reason of which the unreal 
world presents itself as real,—alter the manner of nacre appearing 
to be silver,—it must be misconception: and how can this be the 
world’s material cause? And, if it be a material cause, and if the 
world was made out of it, as a jar is made of a clay, why are the 
name and form of the world said to be false? I reply, that the 
difficulty thus expressed is incapable of solution. The Veudnting 
are herein most inconsistent. ln some respects their “ignorance” 
looks like misconception; and still they will not name it so, but 
the cause of misconception,f nay, of the whole world: for they 
describe it as being, like the Sankhya “ nature,’ a complex of 
the three gunas, and the world’s material cause.§ Furthermore, 
they denominate it the power of I’s’wara.|| These assertious of 
theirs have little congruity with each other. 

Another perplexity is offered to the reader, in their comparison 


— 


* efe arf fum wd ara eium | 
eme wd Aasi une ddr ggg» o^ 


_ ** There are five parts predicable : is, appears, is delightsome, form, and name, 
The firat three are of Brahma; the remaining two, of illusion.” 

This conplet is cited anonymonsly in the Vedduta-paribhdahd, p. 86. Jagad-riüpam- 
is there given, erroneously, for mayd-ripam. 

T The, Vedántins, when thoy speak of existence and joy as appearing in external 
things, are intelligible; since those things are apprehended as exi«tont, and are 
supposed to minister delight. But how can intelligence be said to »ppear in all external 
things, as in a jar, for instance? The explanation of our philosophers is, that, 
Inasmuch as such things appear, their appearing isa sı gn that t hey are connected with 


iutelligenee. Thus: tg: aq aari. gc SE s fadt fene aisi 


A 
ufszrTa STAT FAA | Veddnta-paribhashd, p. 35. “The conventional 
expressions * A jar is,’ ‘A jar appears.’ ‘A jar is desirable, &c., are also from 
imagining oneness, with the jar, of Brahma,—existent, intelligence, and joy.” 

f This will be shown in the seventh chapter, 


s gr Warp Amana afanan | 0o Yeténte 


paribhdshd. p. 36. “These elements are composed of the three gunas, because 
effects of illusion, itself composed of the three yunas,” E 

: l| See the Vedánta-sára, P. 4; where, in a citation from some Upanishnd, illusion 
(mdyd)— termed ajndna in the text-book—is denominated derdtmasukti, “ the prCpet 
‘power of Deva, or J's'wara.” J 
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Brahma and the world t ^ 4 z 
of i E parison, he must of used dt ecc AU 
| Tha ssity think, could not be intended ; 


the Vedáutins, to be taken in its strict literality. For they 


cannot: mean, he will say, that the ignorant mistake Bruhma for 


the world , Jusé as a man labouring under misapprehension mistakes 
nacre for silver. Brahma, he will object, is invisible: how, then 
can he become an object of vision, and be mistaken for the world ? 
Moreover, though a man who takes nacre for silver misconceives 
et the form before his eyes is not a false form, bnt that of nacre. 
or, rather, nacre itself. Similarly, if it be held, that “ign orant? 
men take Brahma to be the world, though their so taking him 
would be a mistake, 1b must likewise be believed, that th's world 
visible, tangible, unintelligent, and changeable, is Brahma: a 
other words, that Brahma has these qualities. Let it be granted, ` 
that the name of the world is false ; still, how can its form be so ? : 
Difficulties such as these would certainly suggest themselves 
to a person of discrimination; and they are insoluble. At the 
same time it 1s true, that the comparison lately mentioned is 
adduced in Vedanta treatises of the highest credit, and with the 
design that its literal import should be accepted.* We find it 
asserted there, that, when a man mistakes nacre for silver, false 
silver is actually produced over the nacre. The nacre is the 
substrate of the silver, and is called its illusory-material cause; 
while ignorance is said to be its material cause. Analogously, in 
the estimation of the Vedantins, Bralima is universally : diffused ; 
and over portions of him, the world, a thing of falsity, is actually 
produced :t Brahma is its substrate, and its illusory-material 


* To the objection, that Brahma, not being an object of vision, cannct be 
mistaken for the visible world, this reply is returned by the Vedántin: {q | qI&- 


qe AA: end qaaa Rafa aay | dires aqie: A- 
qaqa | Vedánta-paribhdshé, p, 18. “'How can Brahma, the colourless be 


the object of visual or other perception ? Let not this beasked: for colour and 
Such other things, though colourless, are objects of perception.” 

It isa maxim of all the Hindu schools, that qualities have themselves no 
qualities; and hence colour is colonrless. Therefore, implies the writer here cited, 
if the possession of colour were a condition indispensable to perceptibility, colour 
would be invisible. Sophistry such as this could scarcely be matched. Bui the 
objector, probably a Naiyáyika, who is thus answered, maintains, that the condition 
specified holds only in respect of substance, nct in respect of qnality i for quality is 
perceived through substance. ‘To -this it is rejoined, that Brahma is denied to be 
substantial, and that. consequently, the condition does not apply to hime And again, 
though it were granted, that Brahma is substantial, still, like time, which also - 
Mo colour, he conld be the object of visual aud other perception. How time can 

9 such un object, the Vedántin only knows. ; x m 

TIn the- Veddnta-paribhashd, ds 6, we read, that, in perception, the abet 
Perceived becomes non-different from the subject of right notion; but t 2 D 
Inference, £o., the object does not become so. The authors explanation is tins. 
M 2 ; : zn : T hero mean oneness with 
2'On-difference from the subject of right notion does not he bue eT 
ìt, but the ngn.possession of an existence distinct fran that of such subject. 
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cause; and ignorance is its material cause. The world, thus, jg 
false ; aud, therefore, so are 16s name aud form. Its existence in 
one way is false, and, in another way, is true: the former, when it 
is viewed as the world; the latter, when it 1s viewed has Brahma,* 
Hence the Vedántins maintain, that the world is false ; and, at the 


ed in tho intelligence which is appropriated to jt 
appropriated intelligence, —technically called the 
or it is not admitted, that the 


exemplify: since n jar is imagin 
the very existence of the jar- f |1 
object-intelligence,—is the existence of the jar. F 


oxistence of an imagined thing differs from that of its substrate: aue | em: 
gasari faerddemada werfen afana 
sRRTfTaSrara TS RTT | Thusit is shown how the object of perception 


5 -different from the object-intelligence. 1t remains to show how that object 
e A aar e cae the intelligence which is thesubject of right notion, 
Intelligence appropriated to the internal organ is called the subject of right notion, 
When an organ of sense, as the eye, impinges upon an object, the internal organ ig 
gaid to evolve, to be emitted through the eye, to betake itself to the object, and to 
be transformed into its shape. This trausformed portion of the internal organ ig 
known as an affection, Vide ut supra, p. 4. Along with the internal organ the 
intelligence thereto appropriated is produced to the object perceived ; that is to say, 
as the dimensions of that orzan are amplified by the evolution, which remains 
continuous with the source of evolution, so increase the limits of the intelligence 
appropriated to the organ in question : for intelligence being assumed as all-pervading, 
it cannot be said, literally, to have motion, On a jar being brought within a house, 
the jar-nppropriated other and the house-approprinted ether become one; they being 
supposed distinct, so long as the jar was outside of the house. Similarly, when tho 
internal organ reaches its object, the intelligence appropriated to that organ becomes 
one with the object-intelligence ; and, since the object is non-different from the object. 
intelligence, it becomes one with the intelligence appropriated to the internal organ, 
which intelligence is the subject of right notiou. This does not, however, take place 
in inference; for, inasmuch as, there, the object does not come into contact with un 
organ of sense, the internal organ is not thought to be drawn out to that object 
throughan organ of sense. Consequently, as the intelligence appropriated to the inter- 
nal organ does not reach the spot occupied by the object intelligence, the two do not 
become one , or does the object of inference become non-different from the subject 
of right notion, 

From this it is plain, that a portion of Brahma, a portion designated as object- 
intelligence, is considered, by the Vedántins, to be external to the beholder, and to 
take up a determinate space’; in which portion of Brahma a jar, for instance, is 
imagined, through ignorance, to exist. In this exemplification, Brahma and jar are 
precisely nnalog»us to nacre and the silver for which it is mistaken. 

_ _ Corresponding language will be found in the Vedénid-paribhé*hg, p. 11; where 
it is expressed, that it is not the whole of intelligence that serves as substrate tO 
apparent silver, bub only so much of it as is appropriated to the present nacre. 

‘Though nacre is, in a certain sense, viewed as the substrate of nacrine silver, 
yet Brahma ulso, the substrate of everything practical and apparent, is so, and in à 
truer sense, by virtue of his being the sole veritable entity. 

It should never for a moment be forgotten, that, with the Yedántins, intelligence 
always meaus Brahma, 


. „S TE it be asked, whether the existence apprehended in such a cognition as “A 
jar is" be that which belongs to Brahma, and is true, or that which belongs to the 
world, and is false; the Vedántin's answer is twofuld jucecrding to two several theories: 
The trst theory is, that it is Bruhma’s true existence which js there cc guized ; the 
second, that it is the world’s false existence, See the two passages from the Vedénla- 
puribkdshe, cited at p. 124, E 
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: » 80 on tha 
Vedánta doctrine presents a variety Mer EE od soul, the 
which all the rest are modifications, are these two.* S principai, of 
a portion of Brahma, or of the pure spirit i ion FU that 
internal organ, constitutes the soul ;+ others, that it isa refloxiy z 
Brahma in the internal organ.f It will be made evident, i ‘the 
sequel, that on close examination, the internal organ meee by 
itself, is found to possess, in the tenets of the Vedantins thon 
characteristics which are referrible to the soul, and by which SG 
recognize the soul as such. The views in question, of what makes 
up the soul, are always inculcated as just described ; and yet the 
importation into them of the Brahma-element, or reflexion of 
Brahma, is altogether deceptive. And this Brahma-element or 
the reflexion of Brahma, it is taught, is not the adjective part of 
the soul, but its substantive part. This opinion the Vedántins 
building on a maxim which will be cited in the fifth chapter, 
and recurred to in the seventh, believe themselves justified in 
entertaining. 3 
When these theories, as has been said, are thoroughly scruti- 
nized, the soul turns out to be the internal organ. And, if-it be 
so, or even if it be a reflexion of Brahma, can it be one with him ? 
The answer, in consonance with Vedanta notions, to this interro- 
gatory will be seen in the seventh chapter. j 
With reference to the soul, the Vedántins hold, that, though 
it is Brahma, yet, being subject to illusion, or ignorance, it has 
forgotten its true nature, and, looking upon the internal organ and 
the body as real, and identifying itself with them, considers itself 
to he man, or the like. And, although all things in vicissitndinous 
life are false, from ignorance soul thinks them true, and calls some 
of them mine, and the rest others’, and imagines that some things 


* Named, respectively, avachchhinna-vdda and pratibimba-vdda. 


+The Sauskritis: STAY A Bean lat wpa mide | Vedgnta- 
Parib¢hshe, p. 8. 
taam s os apaina gafa MAMA | Vedenta-paribhdsha, 


P. 41. The tasya, “his,” refers to the pure Brahma, mentioned just previously. —— 
The theory of reflexion is to be understood in its strict material literality. This. 


appears from the subjoined objeotion andits answer: q ^d we Iur HEMT 


Oita: waa cr aaa are | remet] AIT 


Ufa farses | Ibid. p, 42; *'' A reflexion of Brahma, he being colourless, 
cannot be ; for it, a reflezion, is seen of that only which has colour.’ Let not this be 
assorted ; since a reflexicn is seen of colour, itself colourless, 
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ake i and that others render it miserable. It being thug 
S DM X the soul, desire aud nversion, in consequence of 
which it engages in good works aud in bad. Afterwards, to 
roceive the requital o£ those works, it has to pass to Elysinm, or to 
Hell, and to take birth repeatedly. All these experiences and 
mutations are, to be sure, false :* but, nevertheless, they seem to 
it as true; and hence is all its wretchedness. - c 
Again, the Vedántins, like the other Systematists, maintain, 
that the soul has been, from all eternity, in the bondage of illusion, 
They do not say, that illusion, or ignorance, came into being at 
some particular period, and took the soul captive. For, if it thus 
had origin, it would be necessary to assign a cause of its origin: 
and, besides, even after being emancipated ,ib might, in consequence 
of the production of some new ignorance, incur jeopardy of being 
taken captive afresh. On this ground they allege, that illusion has 
existed from beyond all duration of time,t and that, coeternally 
with it, the soul has been enthralled, and will thus continue, until 
emancipated. But how is this notion, that illusion has always 
existed,. reconcilable with the position, that, besides Brahma, one 
without a second, nothing ever has been, or is, or 18 to be? What, 
further, becomes of the position, that Brahma is, 1n his nature, 
eternally pure, intelligent, and free? For the soul is Brahma, and 
yet, having been in bondage to illusion from all eternity, 1s impure 
and unintelligent. With a view to repel these objections, the 


Vedántins declare, that illusion is a thing of so peculiar a character, 


that at once neither does it exist nor does it not exist. It cannot 
be said to be, inasmuch as it does not possess true existence. On 
the other hand, it cannot be said not to be, inasmuch as it possesses 
the existence called apparent.{ This is what they mean in saying, 
that.“ Illusion cannot be set forth as being either existent or non- 


s ai aaa egg Gem 1 
[A ` Ls 
APTA fen A ary fuam: d 


* The body, Elysium, Hell, and so both bondage and liberation, are but mere 
imagination. What, then, have I, essentially intelligence, to do with them?” 

This connlet was supplied by alearned Vedántin, and was referred, by him, to 
the Ashtavakra-gitd, second canto. 


+ See the first foot-note at p. 26, 


$ Practical and apparent existence, it has been shown, do not at all differ from 
each other, as regards reality, or falsity. Hence, it is all one, in effect, whether 
the Vedántins calla thing practical, or whether they call it apparent. The author 
confesses, that he has seen no’ passage to support him in classing illusion among 
apparent objects; nor would he spontanoonsly have thought of thus classing ite 
Tha authority of an eminent Vedántin led him to take the view here assumed as 
correct. The fact, that illusion never comes into play in practical transactions, may 
have induced the Veddntius Lo consider it as appareub. | 
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isten i evice they woul : 
e uon-duality, and also make nt Behn perdi 


er pure, intelligent, and free 
o ount for the thraldom of the so pa 


Again, though illusion has not really 
apparent, existence ; and so it i 
And again, the Vedántins say, 
so the soul’s being fettered is practical; that is 

go the soul’s being fettered is likewise false, N 
ever actually fettered, nor is it now fettere 
emancipated. t 


i Accordingly, I warn my readers against being misled by the 
notions, so prevalent among the vulgar, that, according to the 
Vedánta, Brahma was once void of qualities, and then, assuming 
them, made the world: and that some small portion of the pure, 
Brahma parted from him, got deluded by illusion, and then became 
souls; which souls, when they free themselves from illusion, will 
be united to Brahma; &c. &c. The teachers of the Vedánta do not 
allege, that Brahma was once void of qualities, and subsequently, 
taking them upon him, formed the universe; but they allege, that 
to be without them has ever distinguished him, and ever will 


- 


* agi a Vega | ^ Vedénta-sdra,p. 4. 
TIST A WERT IT AANER | 


aaga tar eraa emet d 
This couplet is cited, as from the A'dilya-purána, by Vijnánąa Bhikshu, in the 
Yoga-várttika-bħáshya ; MS., fol. 79, verso. 
“ Illusion is, by nature, neither a nonentity, nor an entity, nor, indeed, both 


combined. lt is not describable either as existent or as non-existent: it is false, ' 
aud it is eternal." 


t aed wp Ad wu uer susp ag aequ | 
eumd Ragai wat gar drum faeaqeer I 


* * *o- * * * * 
a fata) at uersu eru STERN: | 
q maA d mm FAT THAT | 


Al These verses are from the Viveka-chiidémayi, which is asóribed to S'anknre 
chárya. ELA 

“The foolish groundlessly imagine in the true entity, * €, Bratina, bondage 
and emancipation, which appertain to the intellect, or internal organ, der Ihe nae 
attribute the evil before the eyes, caused by clouds, to the sun itself, under therdea, 
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distinguish him.* Equally, his possession of qualities, and his 
operating the origin, continuance, destruction, &e. of the world, 
are from everlasting; for herein the Vedanta is consentient with 
the other Systems. But his having no qualities is trug 
(paramarthika), and his having qualities is practical. ‘I'he forme 
is really real : whereas the other is not so ; it arising simply from 
the imputation, by the ignorant, to Brahma, of what does not 
belong to him. Nor is it asserted, that, at some period, & part 
of Brahma was separated off, fell into the snare of illusion 
and became soul. The accredited doctrine is, that neither 
Brahma nor any portiont of him can ever be truly beguiled by 


that the sun is darkened; for that, Brahma, is intelligence secondless, unaffected 

by aught, and indefectible.” 
* 

“ Destruction is not, nor, again, origination; nor is any bound, or, yet, taking 

measures to be liberated; nor is their any aspirant after emancipation, or any one 


emancipated. Such is the truth.” , vi 
The second of these coupleis occurs, as of his own composition, in what passes 


for the commentary of Gaudapáda on the Mándükya-upanishad, See the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Vol. VIII., p. 432. 


Rad serrer Naena ATT SINN: | 


Vedánta-paribhdsha, p. 47. “Though emancipation, Brahma himself, already has 
place, yet the mistaking it for non-existent can account for taking action to bring 
it abont.” 

Mark the fallacy of this. Spirit,ever emancipated,‘and free from bondage, is 
likewise ever warranted from misapprehension, an affection of the internal organ, 
which organ is unemancipated from eternity to eternity. In this misreasoning, 
and in the language in which it is couched, the Vedántins and the S4nkhyas are 
completely at unity. 


. ® See the passage cited at p. 26. Among the six things there reckoned aa 
beginningless, the pure Brahma is included. Often in most Vedanta writers, but 
with especial frequency in the works of S'ankra A'chárya, the epithet of“: ever and 
essentially pure, intelligent, and freo,” mitya-suddha-buddha-mukta-swahávam, 


is found applied to Brahma. 
Boddha is here metonymical; since, in strictness, Brahma is held to be bodha, 


“ intelligence,” —not ‘ intelligent," 


+ Pare Brahma, it is maintnined, is without parts. In the Mdndúkya-upanishad, 
Brahma is spoken of as of four parts; three, ns the soul (jivdtman), which 
experiences three states, those of waking, dreaming, and sleeping insensibly ; and 
one, as pure Brahma, A'nanda Giri thus introduces two sentences of S‘ankara 


A'ohárya, where commenting on the passage adverted to. Saq] AIA 
qaz Aad geass q querRafufa aga po mfa | 
qaragan RTT wreugpaufregfifi- 
gassi qra aqaa | eITESIIGET | Bibliotheca Indeca, Vol. YII., P 


340. “ Of the impartite spirit not even t i i ; still Jess 
fonr. ‘This is meant by ' How,’ Jc, n two portions can be predicated ; still letn 


an imaginary qnaternion of Portions, consisting partly of means and partly of end, f 


* * »* * 
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musion. * And yet the soul has al A. 
]lusion. y ? Soul has always been what it is, dist; 
Brahma, t and has always been ensnared by Toe 


val with itself. Nevertheless, the soul i 
ice so ; and wherever it is found culled EE D UTE hes 
e is used only f andi : ama, such 
Janguag : y trom the standing point of practical 
existence. Strictly speaking, the soul, in thé sense in which it is 
Brahma, is not so merely as a part of him, but as the whole: and 
in the sense 1n which it is not Brahma, it is no part of Bras 
regarded as a whole, but is entirely distinct from him, Nay, rather 
than speak of it as being distinct from Brahma, it ought to be 
said, simply, that it is not Brahma. For, from the aspect from 
which itis not Brahma, Brahma does not exist at all: and how 
then, can it be spoken of as distinct from Brahma? The case is 
like that of nacrine silver, when thought to be genuine silver: 
it not being, to the beholder, nacre at all; wherefore he will 
not say, that it is distinct from nacre. In the same way, pure 
Brahma, contemplated from the standing point of practical 
existence, has no existence whatever: there is no Brahma, 
except him that has qualities, or I’s'wara, the maker of the 
world; to which are to be added the world and souls, all quite 
separate one from another. From that point of view it is, then, 
wrong to speak of the soul as being separate from the pure 
Brahma. Therefore, though the soul, from the standing point of 
practical existence, has always existed as soul, from the standing 
point of true existence, it has always been veritably Brahma. And, 
though the soul has always been Brahma, yet neither to Brahma, 
nor.to any part of him, has there ever attached, or can there ever 
attach, in any way, the least ignorance or alterability. Evermore, 
in his nature, does he remain altogether pure, intelligent, and free. 
From all this it will be patent to the reader, that the Vedán- 
tin not only holds the ignorance-imagined world, and its maker, 
I's'wara, to be practical and false, but maintains, also, that the 
imaginer of the world aud of its maker, namely, ignorance, is 
apparent and false. The imagining the world and its maker 
is that which makes soul to be soul; and hence the soul, as soul, 
is practical and false: the one Brahma, in his nature ever pure, 


—— 


CEDENS ETT eee eae 
not incongruous. With this in view, the first portion of Brahma is eby mologized as 
follows: * He says,’ &c.” 


. * Were it otherwise, Brahma would be changeable ; and, in the Vedánta, he is 
esteemed to be unchangeable. 


tai qasrina fed ate: uu qè qeua: | 
airosa eaaa wem MF surda: erf aT TAH: | 


5 : -i ity, when 
Vedénta-paribháshd, p: 32. “ And this mutnal non-existence, Or nor identity, wh 
its substrnta is enad, is itself originated ; as the non-ideotiy e ait an 

f the substrate is beginningless, so ts the non-identity ; as that O 
Soul, or that of the soul in Brahma.” 
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intelligent, and free, alone is true. If, then, it be asked, how it can 
be, that the soul has, from all eternity, been in captivity to 
ignorance, and yet is Brahma; he being, however, unchangeably 


pure: the answer is, that, assuredly, it cannot be; only the misguideq 


Vedéntins think that it can. Ignorance, by reason of which the 
soul, the world, and I's’ wara appear, according to them, to exist, they 
believe to be false, that is, to be notbing ; and, of course, there jg 
nothing that can derive impurity or change to Brahma. This wil] 
be clearly explained, over and over again, in coming chapters ; and so 
it is unnecessary to dwell on it further on this occasion. And it ig 
highly material that the reader should take notice, that the tenet of 
the falseness of ignorance is the very key-stone of the Vedanta, anq 
must never be lost from view for a single moment. In constantly 
recurring to it, as I do in this book, I may be supposed, to lay myself 
open to the charge of tedious and useless repetition. The tenet 
referred to is, however, not only one of paramount moment, bnt 
also difficult to grasp and to retain; and, if it be not mastered, the 
Vedánta is impossible to be understood. 

Further, l would beg the reader to believe, that the Vedánta, 
however perspicuously expounded, is most bewildering. Some of 
my own countrymen, and foreigners, in particular, if they read what 
I write, may conclude, as the result of a hasty glance, that I have 
seb down many things without having grounds for them, and that 
I have spun euigmas out of my own brains. All such I entreat to 
avoid a hasty judgment, and to go through my volume patiently 
and attentively. They will then, I suspect, change their minds. If, 
in one place where it is looked for, my authority for a statement be 
found wanting, it will be seen produced elsewhere, and more 
appropriately ; and, if I do not solve all objections as fast as they 
. arise, still I trust, that a careful perusal of my entire treatise will 

leave few doubts undispelled. 

And now I wish to mention one or two things that are very 
likely to occur to foreigners who give their attention to the Vedanta 
and the other Hindu Systems, In the first place, there are many 
expressions, in the treatises on these systems, the precise sense of 
which they will not apprehend ; and, in the second place, when they 
come upon glaring absurdities and incongruities, refusing to see 
them in their true light, they will give them such a turn as to render 
everything most reasonable and excellent. Whoso would acquaint 
himself with the philosophical opinions peculiar to a strange country, 
should by no means content himself with simply reading a book or 
two, whether by himself, or with aid, and then at once set to 
theorizing about them. If he wishes to understand those opinions 
really and thoroughly, he must apply himself perseveringly, for 
several years, to the study of works in which they are set forth; 
and he must mix familiarly with the people who profess them, until, 
by frequent converse, he learns how those people are affected and 
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influenced by their views ; and 
without constraint, and peur end de im eus pi 
were, become one of themselves; and then Adr d ae 
he certify himself, that he has actually got ib th Fee, Mi 
import of their belief. Leaving this digrerign Tore and 
myself to what remains to be said on the Vedánis a ) - RE NOE 
According to the Vedánti wpe ee 
g ntins, when the soul, bound by illusion 
becomes convinced, that the world is false, and that itself is Brah à 
existent, intelligence, and joy, it escapes from further 3 i sit ide 
and realizes Brahmahood. But, even after the ac uisition cf this 
knowledge, the soul has to tenant the body, till it exhaaet ae 
experience of its fructescent works ; and so long it cannot. aradi 
happiness and misery. This experience exhausted, it obtai a 
disembodied isolation, plenary emancipation. In thus determini 5 
ihe Vedánta is in unison with all the other Systems ; and seis 
prescribing purity of intellect as indispensable to emancipative 
knowledge. "This purity is the fruit of good works, such as 
repetition of sacred names, austerities, and pilgrimage, kept u 
during several births.* In order to gaining emancipative knowled F 
the practice of devotion likewise is prescribed. The ROOMS BG 
I’s’wara, found in the Puránas and other books, as that he assumed 
the forms of Vishnu, S'iva, &c. and achieved various actions, are 
also respected by the Vedéntins ; t who, again, hold it proper to 
go through the sacrifices and other ceremonies enjoined in the 
Veda. They declare, however, like the other Systematists, that, 
if a man estranges himself from the world, and gives himself 
wholly to spiritual studies and exercises, and becomes an ascetic, 
he must desist from all ritualism. Still they do not impugn the 
ceremonial portion of the Veda as folly. Notwithstanding the 
ritual renunciation of the ascetic, as has been mentioned, it is not 
deemed improper for him to engage in mental devotion addressed 
to Vishnu, Mahádeva, and other first-class deities, forms of T's'wara. 
Whoever, therefore, hearing, that the Vedántins believe in Brahma 


* aq a a TaN Uu aA cere wert fafa- 


Qn: | Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 49. “And this right apprehension is obtainable 


by one after elimination of sin; and this elimination results from performance 5 
of good works. Thus is the connexion, mediately, of works with right 
apprehension.” 


ta a qup CaS Soran ERAT A 
Romaa ANd | Veddnta-paribhdshd, p.9. “And this supreme 


V'e'wara, though one, yet, because of the difference between the gunas,—goodness 
Passion, and darkneas,—belonging to illusion, his, I's'wara’s, associate, receive, 
the appellations of Brahmá, Vishnu, Mahes'wara, &c." 
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without qualities, infer, that they reject Vishnu, Stiva, and the 
rest of the pantheon, and that they discountenance idolatry ang 
such things, and that they count the Puránas and similar writin 
false, labours under gross error.* Regarded from the standing 
point of practical existence, these are all real authoritative. From 
the standing point of true existence, all things, including even the 
Upanishads, the source of the Vedanta faith, are looked upon ag 
false. Such are the leading dogmas of the Vedanta.. 


CHAPTER 3. 
Examination of the Vedanta Views concerning the Supreme Spirit, 


The first article of the Vedanta creed, as it has been given, 
is, that ^ Brahma is true." However, the Vedántins, in denying 
all qualities to him, render him such, that it is impossible to 
prove his existence. When they hear us ascribe to the Supreme 
Spirit intelligence, will, power, and other attributes, and speak of 
Him as Maker of the world, they silently deride us, in the conviction, 
that we are lamentably ignorant: for our views, to their thinking, 
impute imperfection to Him, in giving Him qualities; and they 
suppose, that we, at the best and furthest, stop short at I's'wara, 

S'ankara A'ehárya, while engaged in refuting the Bhágavatas, confines 


himself to the doctrinal moiety of their system, where that moiety is discrepant 
from the Vedánta, and acknowledges as commendable the whole of its ritualism. 


His words are these: Gq Qq aaga TISA? ARTN: qsm Hf: 
qae water MI AISSA ga aea gf aL a A- 
fac a gar aR fear aag: ANSARI- 
sman | aÀ aa maia Regae a a- 
asha ai a aaa aaga aa sfugsnt | 
Brahma-stitra-bhdshya, II., 2. MS.: on the aphorism “ What you serere, | 


` Bhagavaias here allege, to-wit, that Naréyano,—known to transcend the unmanifested, 
nature; the suprome Spirit ; one with all,-- has of himself exhibited himself in vari- 
ous divisions, is not controverted. For, from ‘He becomes one, he becomes two-fold,’ 
and other scriptures, the manifoldness of manifestation of the supreme Spirit is 
gathered, Moreover, the religious service, prosecuted incossantly, and with undis- 
tracted attention, of that adorable one, consisting in pions resort, &c., which i8 
inculeated by you, is not objected to ; by reason, as is well known, that there is injunc- 
tion of devotion to I’s'wara in the Veda and Smritis.” : 

The reader, if curious about the particulars of the mode of worship in vogue 
among the Bhégavatas, may consult Colebrooke's Miscellancous Essays, Vol. D 
p. 416. ,Elucidations will there be seen of the terme abhigamana, upddana, Uy: 
swddhydyd, and yoga, as employed by those sectarios, 
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ke no approach to 
on be iets that such a d cn SAINT Pide But they do 
pe proved to exist. From the world, an LN S f ae 
that it had an efficient cause: hence God, its Maker eR. Hi 
argumentation can one establish the existence of a bein dient 
cending Him, 2 being not a maker? Moreover, I wooli th 
Vedántin in what sort we charge imperfection on the Su ‘ona 
Spirit, in ascribing to Him such attributes as omi pakene and 
omniscience ? And, if Brahma be void of all qualities, on what 
round is he supposed to be ulterior to the Creator? Fora bein 

without qualities, if conceivable, cannot be deemed either excellent 
or otherwise. But, waiving this, it is certain, as was said, that 
Brahma without qualities cannot be proved an entity. Perception 
tells us nothing of him; and inference teaches us no more: since 
he has no re‘ation with anything. For, agreeably to the Vedán- 
tin's definition, Brahma is related to nothing, either as cause, or 
in any other way. 

lt.might be supposed, by some, that, since the Vedántins call 
Brahma the substrate of the world, it is wrong to say, that they 
deny his relativity. I reply, that the sublime conception, that God 
is the stay of the world, is indeed, most true. But neither true 
nor sublime is the notion of the Vedántins, that Brahma is the 
world’s substrate. They mean, that he is so, just as nacre is the 
substrate of fancied silver. As nacre is mistaken for silver, so is 
Brahma mistaken for the world. Again, let it be ever kept in mind, 
that, by the Brahma whom the Vedántivs call the worlds substrate, 
or illusory-material cause, is ordinarily meant, not the pure Brahma, 
now under discussion, but Brahma the illusion-appropriated, or 
illusion-asgociated,* I's'wara, who is ignorance-imagined and false. 

The Vedántins are, however, forced to look upon the pure 
Brahma also as the ultimate substrate of all. Since Brahma the 
illusion-associated,and likewise the illusion which is bis associate, are 
ignorance-imagined and false, a substrate must be found for them ; 
and it can be found, we are told, in the pure Brahma, and nowhere 
else. But this pure Brahma is not held to be, consciously, and by 
virtue of his will and power, the cause of the universe to which he 
stands in the relation of substrate.] So well-known, infact, is it, that 
Brahma has no activity, will, and other qualities, that it ought not to 


A . a 
* ad RRN aa ATR cruel ARAA | 
T» 9 : 3 Ru T EE 
Vednta-paribhdshé, p. 44. “Brahma himself is the material cause, i. 2., the tl 
aterial Woo ^ i or the like; for this illusion-associated intelligence extends 
to all jars, and so forth.” 
+ See the second extract from A'nanda Giri at p» 158. 


i danti inari the illusion associat- 
As is stated in the text, the Vedántins ordinarily speak of 

ed ae Ta AY the world's illusory-mnterial cause; bnt, it suet he pne 
it is his pure-Brahma portion that's held to be so. The illngory-mater!& 
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xpected of me to adduce authority for what I assert. However, y 
oot a passage in proof.. The author of the Sankshepa'-sári. 
raka, after battling along with the Vais'eshikas on the point in 

uestion, thus delivers his own doctrine: * Moreover, from the son 
of A'nakadundubhi,—announced in the Veda; outreaching speech 
and thought ; unalloyed intelligence, without rise or disappearance ; 
lord,— this entire uuiverse was produced unconsciously. * And 
how was the world produced unconsciously from the son of 


— which world is reckoned false—must be a true entity ; and, inasmuch ag 
te Pea Brahma, as such, is false, and so the world likewise, he cannot, 
as associated with illusion, be its illusory-material cause. The Vedántins are compelled 
to maintain, that his pure-Brahma portion 18, here, alone to be taken capa of. On 
other occasions, however, all that is predicated of this being, I 8'wara, is referred to 
his illusion-portion; as, for instance, the conscious and efficient causativity of the 


world, omniscience, omnipotence, &c. &c. etas ala fraa tsira- 
aqsa A aad | akaa aaa aaa: TAA- 


TAS equ: | Veddnta-s'ikhdmani, MS., fol. 2, verso. *'Nescience, as will be . 


declared, is a beginning less entity, not to be described as true, or as unreal, and 
eliminable by science, t. 8., right apprehension. And its ‘play’ is a certain affection 
therefrom produced, in the shape of the supreme I's'wara's beholding, or apprehension 
will, and activity ; by which three I's'wara makes the world.” 

Similarly, the limited apprehension, will, activity, &c. of Brahma appropriated 

to the internal organ, in other words, of soul, are referred to the soul’s internal-organ 
portion, not to its Brahma-portion. 
. Hence, when the Vedántins, ascribe illusory-material causativity to the illusion, 
associated Brahma, they consider him as indeed a conscious and efficient cause; but 
since, only as illusion-associated, he is such a cause,—viz, since conscious and effici- 
ent causativity appertains to his illusion-portion only,—as a conscious and efficient 
cause, he is false. 

Again, the Vedantins, as mentioned above, ultimately ascribe illusory-material 
causativity tothe pure Brahma, whom they indeed count a true entity : only he 
is, avowedly, devoid of all that constitutes a conscious and efficient cause. 

‘The reason why the Vedéntins generally refer to the illusion-associated Brahma 
the illusory-material causntivity of the world, is this. Brahma, it is leid down, 
possess such causntivity, in the sightof the ignorant only,by whom theworldisrepnted 
to be real. 'l'o such, the material cause of the world, or illusion, is likewise real; 
and, in like manner, Brahma is, to them, necessarily associated with illusion. Con- 
seqnently, when Brahma the illusion-associated is spoken of as the illusory-material 
cause of the world, itis not intended, that he, as such, is such a cause, but solely 


as pure Brahma: and yet, to the ignorant, i i i hma, 
but Brahmaassociated with illusion ^ ^^ Nt fact, unassociated Brahmi 


* erf a a fteiTgrerar fama frere may: 
saang aag GAS SHUT | 


No MS. of the Sankshepa-s'drraka is j i 
By “gon of A’nakadundubhi” is Kei EIUS bee pe 
e earlier Vedántins, S'ankara, A'chárya and his proximate followers, were—ts 


willbe seen in a coming note,—Vaish: td Vi 
ropes aac E note, nava, and he!d Vishnu, or Krishna, to be the 
aynunyme Pe RARE They use the word Vasudeva, a name of Krishna, 88 8 
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Burkadunda htt The RE: is, precisel 
from nacre; not as an effect owes its oriein t ; i 
Hence I maintain, that, if Brahma be ae BOUND AN AE 
world, or its stay, otherwise than as nacre is to silver that i Ht 
say, in spito of himself, to establish that such a substrate En is 
not to make out, that Brahma, as essentially existence, intelli e 
and joy, is an entity. To prove, that any being is such a T jt 
the world as the Vedántins talk of, it must first of all be Moy 
that the world is illusory. And, though the world be so considered, 
how is it determined, that its stay, or substrate, which is mistaken 
for the world, a visible and matcrial thing, is void of qualities, im- 
assable, without form, immutable, essentially existence intelli- 
gence, and joy, as the Vedávtins describe Brahma ? : 

Now, the Supreme Spirit, God, whom the Bible calls the 
Upholder of the world, is not so as nacre is to silver, or as tlie 
ground is to a jar, or as a thing qualified is tō iis qualities, or 
as its threads are to a web. Heis called the world's Upholder 
because by His wondrous and inscrutable will and might the Sanil 
is supported. As it did not originate spontaneously, so neither is it 
self-sustaining, but is upheld by the constant exercise of the Divine 
Will. To speak figuratively, the hand of His will holds up its 
existence. Let that hand be withdrawn but for a single instant, 
and it would at once fall into non-existence. Such is the exalted 
sense in which the Bible speaks of God as the Stay of the world; 
as where it says: “ In Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
From other passages of Holy Writ, where God is mentioned as the 
Creator aud Upholder of the world, it is evident what meaning we 
are to assign to the text just cited. How wide, then, is the differ- 


y as silver is produced 


Thus, S'ankara, commencing on the Katha-Upanishad, says: faseta- 
Sq ADT: TLAAA MELIA | Biblisoheca Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 114 
~ a 


Of * Vishnu, known as Vásudeva,—pervader of all, Brahma, the Supreme Spirit.” 

Vasudeva, as a word, means “son of Vasudeva.” The Vedántins, however, try 
to force from it, etymologically, various senses available for epithets of Brahma. 
The author of the Sankshepa-s áriraka, one of the elder Vedántin doctors, expresses 
and implies, throughout his book, that Vishnu is the supreme Brahma of his own 
School, But Siva, be says, is tho l's'wara of the Vais'eshika and othor anti-vaidika _ 
denominations; 


aimi a TTT: 
KRAAN :, | 


In the stanza at tho beginning of this note, he pnts “son of A'nakadu ndubhi" for 
Va'sudova, because the latter word was refractory to his prosody. A'nnkndundubhi, 


otherwise called Vasudeva, was father (f Vasudeva, that is to say, Krishna. 
gap us of the term vaidika to Vasudeva, it is intimated, that 


Krishna ie the supreme Brahma of the Vedántins. à i es 
As, in the SLEDE here cited ‘from, tho Vedanta theory is sob in opposition to 


the Vuis'eshila, &c., so is Krishna sot in opposition to S'iva. 
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ence between the Vedánta doctrine, on the point here discusse d, 
and the doctrine of the Bible! — 

But, over and above all this, it should not be forgotten, that, in 
the estimation of the Vedántins, the pure Brahma’s being even the 
unconscions substrate of the universe is not true (péramdrthika i 
For the ignorance by which he is imagined to be such a substrate, 
is itself maintained to be false! * a position necessary for the 
integrity of monism. Strictly speaking, then, there is not even. 
so much of a connexion between the pure Brahma and the universe 
as seemed, a minute ago, to be promised. This is strange 
absurdity ; but I am not responsible tor it. I take the Vedanta ag 
I find it, and trace its principles to their issues. 

And let no one suppose, that the places in the Upanishads 
and other Vedánta works, where an omniscient or omnipotent 
being, or the conscious and efficient cause of the world, is spoken 
of, are claimed, by the Vedántins, as referring to their pure 
Brahma. On the contrary, they assert, that their I's'wara is 
there meant. Names which they give to him are, Brahma with 
qualities, Brahma adulterate, illusion-associated Brahma, illusive 
Brahma,t and even supreme Brahma and Supreme Spirit, For— 
as should be distinctly kept in mind—it is the supreme Bralima 
himself, imagined, by ignorance, as associated with illusion, ug 
creating the world, and as endowed with the attributes of omnis- 
cience, &c., that is J’s’wara, 

The case of the soul, and that of tho world, are, however, 
precisely like that of I's'wara ; for the soul and the world are nothing 
but Brahma mistaken for them. Why, then, is I's'wara, in a more 
special and eminent sense than the soul and the world, considered 
to be one with Brahma? The Vedántin would reply, that his 
system persuasively accommodates its language, when addressed 
to the vulgar, to their erroneous views. The vulgar are not 
conscious, that they call the supreme Spirit himself soul and the 
world ; but they are conscious, that they believe him to be the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator. But what I think to be the 
trne reason is this; that, though the Vedántin, in order to save 
monism, is forced upon the invention, that Brahma is void of 
qualities, yet his inner consciousness does not acquiesce in this 
position. Hence he is involuntarily led to speak of Brahma and 
I's'wara promiscuously, as if they were the same. 

The first of the Vedánta Aphorisms, to be sure, professes to 
enquire about Brahma ; and the second defines him to be author of 
the world's origin, subsistence, and end. Yet it must not be 
inferred, from this, that the Vedántins really so conceive of their 
pure Brahma. It is not, that the essential nature of the pure 


+ See th This a be shown in the eighth chapter. aa 
ee the second extract from A'nanda Giri. ci By adulter- 
ale" translates s'ubala-brahman, a Giri, cited at p. 114. “ Brahma 
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rahma is there defined; but a false character is i to hi 
Pu intent to point out his true nature from ON HU ARIS 


* The Vedántins have two sorts of definitions of 
psoas dasoribos hie iue ature eng Ol Bein Tho Sab muore. 
joy.” The other definition, that in question, is culled tatastha-lakshane Tol sth 
signifies “ standing on the shore.” ‘True to the metaphor, such a definition denotes 
a characteristic which, thongh nob in fact inh ering in tho thin feng e 
. approximates to it, and indicates it. The crdina: g defined, 


ry illustration re 
jointing out the new moon to another, by directi i eani dE 


hi bac : 
of a certain tree. i ng him to look at a certain branch 
Rámánanda Saraswati, expounding the commentary on the second aphorism of the 


prahma-siitra, mentioned above, writes thus : qq fergreafsmiopramr: ARTA 
ad STAR agra 1 wer wd phe) aq wd wr ru 
qur Ut TIA aq sehr ngine eel ata sup eq- 


ofA | Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 88, “But how can causativity be 


a characteristic of Brahma,destitute of qualities, the object of enquiry ? If this be 
asked, the reply is: In like manner us silver is a characteristic of nacre, in the 
proposition ‘That which is mistaken for silver is nacre,’ so, in the proposition, "That 
which is mistaken for the cause of the world is Brahma,’ imaginary causativity is a 
merely suggestive characteristic of Brahma, Thus is all unimpeachable.” 

Thus it is declared, that Brahma is held to be author of the world's origin, 
continuance, and end, just as nacre is nacrine silver. 

The description of the tatustha-lakshana given by the author of the Vedánta- 
paribhdshd, pp. 34, 35, may appear, to a hurried reader, to make against the above: 


aog AH TABAATOMAARTS wi ua sora AeA | Sur 
ward ghoi yet TAI gerente sees | a- 
qF | ud d SSH CAITR | ** A suggestive characteristic is that 


which does not correspond temporally to the object characterized, and which yet 
distinguishes i£ from other things. Thus, the having odour is a suggestive charac- 
teristic of earth; for, at the groat consummation, there is no odour in the terrene 
atoms; nor is there any in jars and the like, at the time of their production. And, in 
the case in hand, 4. e. of Brahma, the being the cause of the origin, &c. cf the 
i is the suggestive characteristic. = f 
Cuentas De Height from this, that, however the causativity of the: universe 
does not always appertain to Brahma, still it appertains to him at some parti- 
cular period or periods; as odour, the earth. But the reader cannct be too often 
cautioned, that the expressions of the Vedántins are frequently most deceptive. 
What has just been stated is, suitably to the Vedánta, true as far as it goes: only it 
is not the whole truth, Brahma’s causativity of the world’s crgin, &c. is, to be sure, 
non-eternal, even as the developed universe itselfisnon-eternal, Boththe causativity 
and the universe are, however, not only non-eternal, but false. They nre only igno- 
ranco-imagined ; and, immediately on the acceding of right appcehsusiun i p are 
falsified, or proved'to be nothing. For this very reason they are called transitory ; 


areata af Wdeegegfrfun dar der derer aain 
udur ASST AAAATTT AATA | Ibi, p. 92. "If such substrate is 


i : : i ^ i tablished. For, as will 
other than intelligence, i. e. Brahma, its eternalness is not est Li 
be declaradst all bat Brahma is falsifiable by right apprehension of Brahma, 
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It may be asked, whether the Vedántins consider their Tswana 


Tho ensning passage will clear np the meaning of Dharmarája : GRI Fi 
dar RAA SATAA ufu art AA NT FA ga 
amma aga a fe Ciera VEI dq] faga 
aaria | aa dei VENTURUS] gL! Ale graa mag 
fara aah aima aa vat afaa aa spy naiga 
ead rasaae ga a Afaan a 
ami ad: Pere aAa aia sqa faar adesa 
agaagai fragt TA SPGTSITÉACI aaf sag gg- 
aa qaaa efie Rama AARE mu fu 
TR wra ghara ENA I MAA STER- 
qaaa SUIT PI aama *T gge] 
mtaona avaa q Aaaa aiaa 
Aaga zfa a faai aaau aAa faxed 1 mia, 


pp. 40,41. “ ‘If Brahma is set forth, by the Vedanias, i. e., the Upanishads, to be 
the causo of the world, he must be in relation with the world ; and the consequence 
is duality. Else, the scriptural declarations of creation come to be falsified.” Not s0. 
The passages which speak of creation do not aim to teach the verity of creation, but 
to impart a knowledge of the secondless Brahma. How is the description of creation 
subservient to the knowledge of him? In this wise. If the eaistence of the universe 
in Brahma were denied, and creation were not mentioned, the surmise might arise, ` | 
that the universe, denied to exist in Brahma, exists somewhere elso ; even as colour, 
though denied to exist in the air, ezists in other things : and thus an indubitable 
account of non-duality would not have been given. Hence, when it is ascertained, 
from the passages concerned with creation, that the universe is a material effect, 
viz. an illusory-material effect, of Brahma, the surmiso, that the universe, the 
material effect, could exist elsewhere than in Brahma, the material cause, is dispelled. 
Then, by the statement, in ‘Not it, not it, and other scriptural passages, of the 
non-existence Of it, the universe, in Brahma. also, the utter nihility of the universe 
being ascertained, Brahma,—freed from all suspicion of duality ; impartite; the 
existent intelligence and juy, unalloyed with aught else,—is established. Thus, the 
aim of even the passsges relating to creation is, to set forth, indirectly, Brahma as 
without a second. The object of the passages read in the devotional sections of the 
Upanishads, which announce Brahma with qualities, is, simply to impute qualities 
falsely to Brahma, which qualities are demanded by the injunctions to devotion; 
and their object is not to teach that he is possessed of qualities. As for the use of 
the passages readin sections of the Upanishads taken up with Brahma withou 

qualities, which passages speak of him as having qualities, it is, to indicate, 
supplementarily, the object denied, viz., qualities, which. object is demanded by the 
passages denying qualities, to Brahma, istent 


i . "hus no passage whatever is inconsi 
with the declaration of Brahma as secondlegs,” passage whateve 
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ye altogether false. The “17 Ot KET 
» Y s ute A part of Midi AoC ues ^ EAE 
art of him, which is Brahma, be so? In re UE that other 
they do not maintain, that Brahma as approp tea ae RUE 
organ constitutes the soul? And why do they call the is Hea 
jhe reason is this. They assert, that Brahma, as a cond re 
the internal organ, or else as reflected in it eonetiiites ane i i 
and yet they deny, that Brahma is truly SO appro ciate Hs ; 
reflected ; there being, according to them, no true ater ee dier 
Brahma and the internal organ, but only an erroneousl i nated 
contact; since, like the rest of the world, the ‘iter or ion 
false. Hence, though thesoul is called Brahma approda to 
the internal organ, still, since his appropriation to the internalorgan 
is false, the soul as soul is false. Similarly, though they call Bites 
appropriated to illusion I's'wara, they declare, "that the contact of 
illusion with Brahma is not true, but merely imagined. Hence, with 
them, I’s’wara is Brahma appropriated to illusion ;and yet they be- 
lieve their l's'wara's appropriation to illusion to be imaginary; and 
therefore, their l's'wara is imagiuary, namely, imagined by 
ignorance. According to their opinion, even the false l's'warahood 
of this illusion-appropriated I's'wara belongs to his illusion-portion, 
not to his Brahma-portion; in like manner as the false activity, 
experience of happiness and misery, and other qualities of the 
imagined iuternal-organ-appropriated soul, reside in its internal- 
organ portion, not in its Brahma-portion. When, therefore, they 
call I’s'wara maker of the world, and omnipotent, it must be 
understood, that they deny activity and other qualities to his 
Brahma-portion. 

Sometimes the Vedántins give to illusion the appellation of 
power ofl's'wara. Still, it does not inhere in the true nature of 
I'swara, his Brabma-portion, in the way we hold, that power inheres 
in one: who is powerful. For we regard this connexion as true ; but 
the connexion between Brahma and illusion is false. Itis distinctly 
stated, in the Vedánta-sára, that, as a snake is erroneously surmised 


The Vedáutins, accordingly, discourse of Brahma's causativity, and other 
qualities, simply with intent to confirm tha idea of their entire nonentity. 

Tt will be sufficiently clear, from what precedes, how essentially Dr. J. R. 
Ballantyne has misapprehended the putport of the Vedanta system. — '*So far,” he 


says, “ is the conception of Brahm from being reduced to that of a nonentity by ihe - 


Vedántie tenet of his being nirguna, that, according to one of Vy4sa’s aphorisms, as 


. rendered by Mr. Colebrooke (Essays, p. 359), ‘Every attribute of a first cause 


(omniscience, omnipotence, etc.), exists in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities. It 
is rather Moses tha& the occurrence of this passage in Mr. Duero 
well-known essay should not have sufficed to awaken a suspicion, thet the term 
‘devoid of qualities’ must be employed in a sense other than that of an empty 
aubstratum—a nonentity.” Christianity contrasted, &o., p. 46. 


" maafa aed Si mx: | Vedenta-paribhashd, p. 9. 
Intelligence appropriated to illusion is I's'wara, supreme.” 
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‘n a cord, just so the entire universe, beginning with ignorance, ; 
dt ii surmised in Brahma.* , Here, it should be observed. 
ignorance itself is comprehended in the universe, the object of 
erroneous surmise. By ignorance, as wil be seen by the readey 
of the Vedánta-sára, illusion—which is the material cause of the 
world, often denominated the power of I’s'wara,—is here intended, 
Not except by apprehending these mysterious matters of the 
Vedánta, can one be preserved from being misled by its language, 
To make good this assertion, I produce a passage on the subject of 
ienorance-associated intelligence, or I’s’wara, It is this : “Intelli 
gence, associated with ignorance, when the former 1s chief 
considered, is the efficient cause; and, when its associate ig go 
considered, the material cause: as the spider, when itself is chief 
considered, is the efficient cause, and, when its body, whence its web 
is derived, is so considered, the material cause, as regards. its thread, 
the effect.” t . On reading this, one of the uninitiated will express 
himselfin this wise. ‘ Here, plainly enough, two statements are put 
forth touching I’s'wara. His body—ignorance, or illusion,—is called 
the material cause of the world ; and himself, the efficient cause of 
the world, or its maker. And what is he, in distinction from 
ignorance, his body, but pure Brahma? And does it not follow, tl at 
this pure Brahma is accounted maker of the world?” I reply, that 
no one who has futhomed the Vedánta doctrine can come to such a 
conclusion as is thas implied. By way of explanation, I will first 
show how, according to tle Vedantin, the case stands, in its fulness, 
as regards the spider; and then, how the illustration of the spider 
and his web is applicable, according to the Vedantin, in respect of 


Iswara. It must be understood, that, in the view of the Vedántin . 


as the human soul is, in fact, ever pure, intelligent, and free 
Brahma, precisely, so is the self, or soul, of the spider. Hence, as 
activity and other qualities belong to the human soul only by erro- 
neous imputation,{ only thus do they belong to the soul of the spider 


* adya wit uq SRTSPRSIRISISSINIT: | Tee ART 
TEA Ae | AARNES | p. 4. 
taR muere ff ARa 4 


vata | Wr sar gat nr eaaa rfe eats 


ari d vata l Vedanta-sara, p. 7. l's’wara is sometimes called mayavachch- 


hinna, and, sometimes, ajnanophaita; or *illusion-appropriated" and ‘ignorance 
associated.” : PREDA = d 


tts sea erudi fiw. MAIS 


AUT AM AAMT: | ake asarda- 
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there being no true connexion between those qualities and à 
12; 3 à f 8 . 
those qualities are properties of the internal EE How es i 
we to explain,that the spider,i e.,the spide : Ra 


; r’s soul, is called 5 
cause? The answer is, that 118 Causutivity is accouuted for by Cent 
imputation. Then, an objector may urge, the efficient causativit 


and material causativity of the spider both appertain to i : 
for the internal organ is called the NAE E EUM 
therefore, be regarded as body ; and, this being the case wh y : 
distinction taken between the spider and its body, and the es 
called efficient cause, and the latter, material cause? My reply is tak 
inthe passage of the Vedánta-sáraunder discussion, the exotericnotion 
is adopted. For, when the Vedantins speak of the origin of the 
world, for instance, they do not believe its origin to be true. This 
mode of expression they call fulse imputation. It consists in 
holding for true that which is false, in accommodation to the 
intelligence of the uninitiated. Ata further stage of instruction 
when the time has arrived for propounding the esoteric view, the 
false imputation is gainsaid : and this gainsaying is termed 
rescission.* The soul of the spider has no true efficieut cansativity ; 
and yet everybody considers the spider as possessing it. Hence, 
with reference to common opinion, such causativity is falsely 
imputed to him, and he is called an efficient canse. The qualities 
of his external and gross corporeal frame are, however, never 
attribute! to his soul: his body being regarded, by all, as distinct 
from his soul.t Hence, when the author of the Vedánta-sára treats 
the body of the spider as a thing distinct from his soul, and calls 
the former the material cause of his web, he goes along with other 
men. All that has here been said about the spider is applied, by 
the Vedantins, to their I’s'wara. 
The Naiydyikas, and many others, hold I's'wara, regarded, by 


Afia aay uzdsíq qeraq | Vedanta-paribhashd, p. 45. “For, as water 


assuredly cold in its proper nature, is erroneously taken to be the subject of heat which 
appears, in consequence of the water's proximity to its associate, fire, to inhere in the 
water; so, it may be explained, the soul, by essence truly void of qualities, is 
wrongly supposed, by reason of its being taken to be identical with the internal organ 
and others of its associates, the true subjects of activity &c.,to be the subject of 
activity and thelike. If itis admitted. that the heat in water and other cold substances 
is falsely ascribed, i, e., misapprehendingly referred to them, then be it known, that 
similar wrongness of ascription hus place as regards what is in discussion, viz. the 
soul,” 

/  *?*« False imputation” and “rescission” have been selected to represent 
adhydropa and apuvdda. 

t As for the Chárvákas, and the profoundly ignorant, who take the gross body 
itself to be the soul, they are scarcely worthy of the notice of the veginun; w E 
especially shapes his instruction to meet the supposed wants of the Na Mm E 
Similar philosophers. Thesoc, the Vedántin says, though wise enough to H ng 
the soul from the gress body, are, nevertheless, nnable to distinguish it A dod a 
internal organ, and attribute to the sonl the qualities which belong , exo! NE D 2 
that organ, viz., apprehension, will, activity, &c. Sco, further, what Vijuána Dinsenu 
Says in the lust extract ab p. 39. 
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them, as mere spirit, to be the maker of the world. But these poor 
men, as a Vedántin would say, are unaware of the esoteric fact, 
that, in truth, the maker of the world is not his spirit—that is, hig 
Brahma-portion, to which I’s‘warahood is falsely imputed,—but his 
associate, which is his subtile body, or internal organ.* On this 
poiut, the Vedáutins, condescending to avail themselves of the 
language of the, to them, parcel-blind N aiyáyikas, and many others, 
falsely impute efficient causativity to I's’wara, and denominate him 
efficient cause. But none of these short-sighted folk take I’s'warg 
to be the material cause of the world. This cause some of them find 
in atoms; others, in something else material. What, then, would 
the Vedántins offer as a material cause? Nay, as the very world 
is, to them, nothing, what need of a material cause at all? Never. 
theless, seeing what the vulgar way of thinking is, one must be 
enunciated; and they find it in ignorance, or illusion, which invents 
the world. Letthe Naiy4yikas take this, in place of their atoms, 
and the Sánkhyas, instead of their prakriti and so gratify their 
insensate craving. One may be perfectly sure, that, when the 
Vedantins speak as I have represented, they express thomselves, 
by way of “ false imputation” to bring themselves down to the level 
of common minds. In truth, agreeably to their views, Brahma has 
neither creatorship, nor omniscience, nor omnipotence ; and, for 
this reason, he is not, in truth, I’s’wara. 


* For, with the Vedántins, I’s’wara, no less that the soul, requires a sort of 
‘snbtilo body, or internal organ. It is called his causal body, Neither can do anything 
without one. The aggregate of the causal bodies of allsonls, that is to say, distributive 
‘ignorances, make up l's'^wara's causal body, whichis illusion. Seo the Veddnta-sára, 
Strange to say, the ignorance of a single soul renders that soul subject to misappre- 
‘hension, and keeps it parviscient, parvipotent, &c ; but the aggregation of these 
áudividual ignorances, or illusion, allows L's'wara to be exempt from misapprehension, 
;and communicates to him such attributes as omniscience and omnipotence, 


** In the furthest distance of chamber sate an old dim-eyed man, poring with a 
‘microscope over the torso of a statue, which had neither base, nor feet, nor head; 
‘but on its breast was carved, Nature. To this he continually applied his glass, and 
seemed enraptured with the various inoqualities which it rendered visible on the 
‘seemingly polished surface of the marble. Yet evermore was this del'ght and 
‘triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and vehement railing against a being who 
yet, he assured us, had no existence. This mystery snddenly recalled to me what I 
‘had read in the holiest recess of the temple of Superstition. Tho old man spoke in 
divers tongues, and continued to utter other and most stranga mysteries. Among 
‘the rest he talked much and vehemently concerning an infinite series of causes and 
effects, which he explained to be—a string of blind men, the last of whom caught 
hold of the skirt «f the ono before him, he of the next and soon till they were all 
out of sight; and that they all walked infallibly straight, without making one false 
step, though all were alike blind. Methought I borrowed courage from surprise, 
-and asked him,—‘Who, then, is at the head to guide them ? He looked at me with 


‘ineffable contempt, not unmixed with an angry suspicion, and then replied, ‘Noone; — ' 


—the string of blind men goes on for ever without any beginning : for, alihough cne 
‘blind nan cannot move without stumbling, yet infinite blindness supplies the want 0 
sight.” Coleridgo’s Lay Sermons;, pp. 149, 10. 


Thi "H 3 C : - "m 
dio Coleridgea. bears upon moro than one Hindu philosopheme. ‘The Italics 3; 
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It may be asked, whether the WVedáuti T T 

J's'wara to be nothing ; whether the loug ep Gk 
are found in the Upanishads and other books, are all to no is ose ; 
and whether his characteristics, aud those of the soul ay that he 
is omniscient, and the soul is parviscient,—which are laid dow 
and the laboured discussions about these matters, are merely DR 
prattle. The Vedantins, I reply, declare, that equally are the 
world and l's'wara simply praetieal, £, e., imagined by ignorance 
and false; aud the long accounts just now spoken of are only 
statements of the suppositions of the uninitiated, propounded Si 
way of false assumption. This they declare; and there is 2. 
doubt, that in congruity with their doctrines, they are obliged so 
to declare. Still, they have not the assent, to it, of their innermost 
convictions. In their hearts, they have an unshaken confidence 
that there is an I’s'wara, omnipotent, omniscient; omnipresent and 
maker of the world. Butit has been shown, that, strangely enough 
they ascribe a real existence to these things even which they call 
false, to-wit, the practical and the apparent. They look upon 
Ts'wara as practical; nnd, therefore, their inward belief in his 
existence does not surprise them; nor do they find any difficulty 
in reeoneiliug this belief with their capital dogina, that nothing 
but the secondless Brahma is true. ~ $ T Re 


i a 
* There are two sorts of Vedántins: Some heve no-taste for worsliip, while 
others aro devoted to it The former doubtless believe, equally with the latter, that 
l's'wara really oxists; and these, to the best of their knowledge, worship with 
earnest faith, sincerity, aud love.- Of the true God, and of His attributes, which 
lloly Writ alone can teach, they are jgnorant; but their devotion is fervent ‘to 
Ráma, Krishna, and others, whom their books represent as God. Sarvajnátma 
Muni, author of the Sankshepa-s'áríraka, and Madhustidans Saraswati, author of the 
Adwaita-siddhi,—to take examples from among renowned ‘Vedanta doctors,—wore 
ardent devotees of Vishnu. And there are, to this doy, among the Vedintins, 
thousands of men equally religious. - 
In passing, the error may bo ncted,—so generally prevalent, now-a-days, ‘both 
hore and abroad: see Professor Wilson's translation of the Vixhnu-purina, Preface, 
p. x.,—of supposing, that S'ankarg A’chirys the celebrated Vedántin, was a follower 
of S'iva. Of. this opinion are many of hia own adherents, the Gosnins in particular. 
Bat it appears otherwise from bocks undoubtedly c£ his composition, sudh as the 
Sütra-bhdshya, &c. ; in which Vishnu is, again and again, especially, and al tbat 
-exclusively, magnified. Another argument may be drawn from the ‘fact, that he 
‘erijoined upon his disciples to saluto -each other with names.of Vishnu. ‘Of two, 
dundins, & younger and an elder, the ‘first uses “ Hurih;” and the other replies 
" Nárüyana;" ‘On these grounds; the author'is strongly disposed to "believe, that 
S'ankara was a ‘Vaishnava. i t 2 T 
See, likewise. the notes at p. 141 and-p, 199. Sankara, whero-he writes against 
the Pás'upatas, a famous sect of S'nivas, is silent on the subject of their dovation; 
but, on coming to rofute tho peculiar dtonets of the Bhágavatas, ihe dwells 
With unction and utlmirution ou.their religious:exercises and serviue, : 
2) CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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* CHAPTER 4. 


Proof that the Ewistence of Brahma cannot be deduced from the 
Position of the Veddnta, that the Internal Organ requires an 
Illuminator. 


I have' asserted, in the last chapter, that the Vedántinp 
Brahma without qualities is not to be established, by any argument, 
as existing; he having no connexion with anything, either ag 
efficient cause, or otherwise. ‘To this the Vedántins may reply, that 
there is an argument for their purpose, as yet unproduced. It is, 
that the mental affection “ This is a jar,” or “ This is a web,” fo; 
example, stands in need of an illuminator : for the internal organ is 
unintelligent ; and, therefore, its affections cannot cognize a jar, a 
web, or similar object. Hence, something is indispensable, by whose 
contiguity the unintelligent internal organ is to be illuminated: 
and that something is the intelligent spirit, or Brahma.* In reply, 
I ask, whether, in maintaining, that Brahma, or spirit, is intelligent 
and illuminating, it is meant, that he himself, through the medium 
of the internal organ, cognizes such an object as a jar, or a web: in 
other words, does he apprehend, that “ This isa jar.” “ This jsa 
web,” &c.? And, when the internal organ is called the cognizer of 
a jar, or the like, is it intended to call it so only metonymically ? 
ForI too talk, by way of metonymy, of the eye as cognizing colour, 
and of the ear as cognizing sound ; I really understanding, however, 
that the eye and the ear are not themselves cognizers, but merely 
media of cognition. What is said about Brahma is not to be 
interpreted in like manner; since, by such an interpretation, the 
Vedantin would not prove the existence of his Brahma,—ever pure, 
intelligent, and free, unchangeable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy,—but the existence of souls, impure, ignorant, 
and wretched. The Vedantins do not hold, that the pure spirit, 
Brahma, really coguizes objects; that is to say, they do not 
' allege, that the pure spirit cognizes objects in this manner— 
“ This is a jar,” “This is a web,” &c.+ For, if they allowed 
this sort of cognition to him, they would have to allow to him 


n 
S * Spirit, universally, is held to be one with Brahma. The soul ( jivdtman) of any 
thing, or body, is a synthesis of*spirit (Atman) and internal organ. This organ 
abstracted, the residuam is, in all enses, puro Brahma, Compare the noto at p. 2. 
The tenet stated in the text is thus expressed inS'ankara A'chárya's Commen- 


tary on the Kena-upanishad: q Ga: en THE CUT gaa far ctfi aĵ- 
TT eq Tenanrfaua CAT | Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VIII., pp. 36,97. 


X For the internal organ, unless illuminated by the light of intelligence, would be 
Mesue of willing and apprehending its object.” 
Proofs of a'l the ttatemonts in tl 'es S Du d in the 
chapter following, : Ito Uobapter'srili bey eae 
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will, activity, happiness, misery, and so forth; and, asa 
ne would be a doer of good and of evil works, and ea Eia ot 
Elysium, or of Hell, and a partaker of threefold pain. And all this 
is ab variance with the Vedanta economy; which asserts, that 
spirit is Brahma, neither doer, nor experiencer, neither sinful, nor 
virtuous, &c. &c. Since, then, you deny, that the pure spirit 
Brahma, really cognizes things,— and yet they are cognized and 
there is a cognizer,—what does so cognize them? It is the internal 
organ, after all. And, whatever it is that cognizes objects, —as 
«This isa jar,” “This is a web,"—whether you call it internal - 
organ, or anything else, what necessity has it of an illuminator ?* 


——— 


* Of course we owe to the Deity our original and continued possession of the 
faculty of apprehension. But, since we are endued with this faculty, we need, in 
order to our apprehending objects, nothing further than the use of our senses and 
other appointed means. Different, however, is the notion of the Ved4atin ; which is, 
that it is our internal organs, not our real selves, that are concerned in apprehension. 
The assertion, that Brahma, or spirit, is required to illuminate the internal organ, 
does not signify, that we stand in need of God's help to aid usto apprehend. lt is 
not meant, that Brahma, by a voluntary exercise of his power, illuminates that 
organ: for Brahina has no such power. The idea intended is, that the internal 
organ, simply by reason of its proximity to Brahma, whois unconscious, becomes 
illuminated ; justas iron moves, when brought near the magnet. In fact, Brahma’s 
influence, of whatever description, in the production of effects, is exerted in this 
way only, 


faite ded wb wur Sle: sada d 

gaman Tat TIAA STANT: N 

aa SAT maania w uU | 
araara eal afafa: I 


"« Ag the jron moves, when the precious stone, void of will, is opposed to its 
precisely so the aggregate of worlds is moved, without exercise of volition, by Deva, 
sheer existence. Hence there exists, in spirit, agentship and non-agentahip. As 
having no will, it is not an agent: and it is an agent because of mere proximity. 
These verses are from the Yoga-vásishítha. See the Calcutta edition of 


1851, p. 390. A bad S quem: hos been discarded on authority. Vijnána 
* * ç ~ 
Bhikshu cites these lines in the Sánkhya-pravachana-bháshya, p. 71. uw taruravi- 
; c . R wi 
WIH:|  S'rídhara Swámin's 
sare Qe asiha WI 


5 TA ÖRE p ; lely by’ 
Subodhini, Bombay edition, fol, 49, verso. Since Brahma is superintendent solely 
virtue of laai his being an agent and his being neutral as to agency go not 


8i z Li . Li Li 
s On this point the Sánkhyas and. the Vedántins are quite at unity. Witness 


Vijnána Bhikshu: STRATE, TUT uarias tage egefauq- 
fus afar | zenerenrauo aR Teaser a WC 
wafer aisaka Wade giaa TRATT, | 
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Nobody feels that it has any. In tho kindsof cognition known as pey- 
ception, inferonce, &oc., there is need, respectively, of a sense, of per- 
ception of invariable attencedness,* &c., but thore is no need of 
any aid other than one of these ; nor are we conscious of any such, 
The .Vedántins, however, contend, that another is indispensably 
desiderated ; the cognizer of objects, the internal organ, being 
muintelligent, and so devoid of inherent power of cognition. Hence, 
they go on to say, that power is derived to it by the conbiguity of 
the ‘intelligent spirit, from which contiguity it becomes qnasi- 
intelligent ; just as iron moves, when brought near the loadstone; 
Spirit, or Brahma, as being that from contiguity of which tho 
qmintelligent becomes quasi-intelligent,—and solely on thig 
account,—is affirmed to be intelligence and illuminating, 
*t Similarly," the Vedantins would add, **it is declared, respecting 
their purusha, or ‘sonl, by our younger brothers the Séukhyas ; 
and they are incomparably more perspicacious than you Christians, 
and the Naiyáyikas, and other thinkers of the cruder sort.” To this T 
reply : “ Good sirs, not till I accept the truth of your concatenation 
of groundless theories, ean I grant that your illuminator is wanted, 
To be brought to yonr way of thinking, Í must be convinced, first, 
that itis the internal organ which cognizes things ; secondly, that a 
eognizer can be unintelligent; thirdly, that an unintelligent cognizer 
eould be made quasi-intelligent by the mere juxtaposition of some- 
thing else ; and, lastly, that, becoming only as it were intelligent, 
and not positively so,t it could do that which is competent to 


Sdéukhya-pravaciana-bhashya, pp. 70, 71. * We hold, that tho soul’s ‘ superintendent- 
ship,’ iu creatorship, &c., is ‘irom nearness’ alone; ‘after ého manner of ihe 
precious stone.’ As this, the magnet, merely from nearness, and not by will, &c., 
draws ont an iron pin; $o, by simple contact of tho primal soul, Hiranyagarbha, 
there takes place cin évchation of nature, in the shape cf the. great principle.” 

A little further on it is explicitly stated, that the superintendency of soul is only 
nominal ; true superintendency belonging exclusively to the internal organ. 

Referring to the illumination «f tho internal organ, Vijnána says, that the 


intollect becomes intelligent from the contignity of soul : qa 3T faar gi 


TERIEN, | Ivid., p. 109. 


in opposition to the view im question, it is assumed, and will soon be proved, 
that it is one’s self that apprehends, and that tho illuminator desiderated by the 
Vedántins is superfluonse 


* These are the instruments of right notion recognized in the Nyfya. The tenets 
and phraseology of that school of philosophy, so far us they are reasonable, aro 
‘adopted, throughont this volume, in opposing the Sankhya and-the Vedanta. 

+ The notions now tnder comment are equally those of the Vedántins and of the 
'Sánkbyns. ‘No passage, bearing on the point of doctrine implied in the words to 
which this note 13 appended, is at this moment produeible from any Vcdánta treatise. 


"The following is from Vijuána Bhikshu : aafaa gagad q qud 
TKI eye aga RaR I sri fe uere Sede 
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pone but one really intelligent. And all these notions are 
tions resting upon no proof. Task you, wh i mE 
of objects unintelligeut ? Why AU EON p i eu: 
roply, “ can the internal organ be intelligent? No; only the spirit 

can." Again I ask, why you call the cognizer internal organ ? Wh 
not call ib spirit ? To this you will say, that, if you did, you must ield 
the point, that spirit is, in its nature, ever pure’and free. It eines 
then, to this, that, in order to make good a favourite fancy you 
are willing to contradict universal experience, and to praiseroes 
the limits of reason for the sake of mere dreams. These things L 
have dealt with in my examination of the Sáukhya ; and so it is 
unnecessary to go into detail „bout them here. Still, if you will 
allow me, L will add a few words. What do you mean by spirit ? 
Is it a thing different from yourself and myselt ? Or is it the same ? 
You will reply: ‘ How can we consider spirit to be anything 
different from ourselves ? For the spirit is my true proper essence, 
and yours ; and therefore it is called self.” I rejoin, that, if you 
consider yourself and myself to bo spirit, and, again, the cognizer 
of objects to be unintelligent, it follows, that you take spirit to be 
unintelligent; you and I being cognizors of objects. For, in 
canvassing the Sankhya, I have shown, that our consciousness, that 
we cognize objects, and-that we will, &c., cannot be -erroneous. 
Consequently, if the cognizor be:unintelligent, you and I are so: 
and, if wo are so, spirit likewise is so; since we, 'as you have 
said, are spirit. The reason why you err here is, that, to 
establish a favourite fancy, you call that unintelligent which 
really is intelligent; and, when you have made the intelligent 
unintelligent, you cast about for something else to hold for 
intelligent, to serve as illuminator cf the unintelligent. For 
what are the characteristics of tho intelligent but the qualities of 
cognizing, willing, and the like? To denote such qualities is the 
express purpose of the word intelligent. Whatever is competent 
to cognize or apprehend objects can require nothing more to be 
intelligent.. Call it internal organ, or unintelligent, or. thick 
darkness, or how you like; the thing is not altered by altering its 
name. Your own natural reason, too, tells you, that, to be able to 
cognize is to be intelligent. Listen how completely you and the 


paid ne UT ee eee 


fud wath) wen Ganas Regi Reage 


SU $1 Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 72, “It is nob reasonable to assert, that 


assump- 


this internal organ, which is unintelligent, like a jar, or similar thing, can be a 

ae ere With reference to this objection, it is said: ‘ Bootes the peereal 

organ is illuminated by that, vis., soul, as iron ts heated to redness y fre, $ ee 

internal organ becomes illuminated by the intelligent ono, after the manner o ea $ 

iron, Thereforo, since it becomes as it were intelligent, it can exercise superinten- 

‘dence, which a jar, or the like, cannot. Such is the sense. ES , 
Tho ninety-ninth Aphorism of Book I, is thus in part expounded. 
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Sánkhyns mistake on this point. You say, that the interna] Organ 

being unintelligent, cannot cognize of itself. From this i; is 
evident, that you hold the cogniziug of objects to be the office of 
what is intelligent. If you acknowledge this, and also, that the 
internal organ cognizes, why do you call that organ unintelligent? 
Is it because you have giveu it the name of internal organ ? How 
unreasonable a thing to do! You are aware, that coguizing jg the 
function of what is intelligent; and you are, further, aware, that 
the internal organ cognizes. Still you gratuitously declare jt to 
be unintelligent ; and then you fabricate an illuminator to render 
it intelligent. But does that illuminator make it positively intelli. 
gent? No; only quasi-intelligent. At first it was not intelligent 
and, for that reason, all was at a stand: but now, merely from itg 
having been made as it were intelligent, ib becomes operative, 
Just reflect, however. Ifa thing, not once only, but à thousand 
times, were made only. quasi-intelligent, not positively intelligent, 
it would still be other than intelligent; and whatever is so is 
unintelligent; and nothing that is unintelligent can do the office 
ofthe intelligent. But why waste time in such discussion? In 
brief, I express it as my view, that the cognizer of objects, namely, 
that which apprehends, wills, and energizes, is one's self; ag 
yourself, or myself. Name this self-internul organ, or unintelli- 
gent, or whatever you choose: I shall not be alarmed; nor 


shall I go in search of an illuminator for it. The faculties’ 


of apprehending, &c., we are convinced, were given by God, 
Creator of the world and Almighty. And, since He has 
endowed us with them, and since we know, intuitively, that He has 
appointed the senses, the cognition of constant attendedness, and 
80 on, to be our helpers, why should we take up with a fond 
invention ? 


CHAPTER 5. 


Argument to show, that the Brahma of the Vedántins, as being quite 
Void of qualities, is reduced to nothing. 
I have said, that the Vedantin’s Brahma has no qualities: in 


other words, he does not possess the faculties of apprehending, 
willing, &c. &c.* Now, it is impossible to imagine the existence o 


Er ee eet Si re TE SUEDE NNNM 
* See the passage from tbe Veddnta-paribhdshd, quoted at p. 128. Dharmarájs 
who is there writing against the Naiyüyikas, denies the possessicn of qualities, 03 
by them nnderstood,—namely, apprehension, will, activity, &c.,—to Brahma. 
substance, says that author, is, with the Naiyáyikas, the substrate of qualities; and 
Brahma, as being nirguna, or “ not possessed of qualities,” is not a substance- 
à Indeed, thə element guna, in the word nirguna, is generally to be taken as 
denciing what tho Naiyáyikas mean by qualities. See, further, the extract from 
the Veddntu-paribhdshe at p. 15], 
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anything without qualities. To our understandin 
LM 

5t eee nirguna points to th rajas, and 
tamas, it is no © supposed, that the twenty-fou iti us as! 
adopted, almost all of them, by the Yedánting- y c ud Kr Lt RI RE yáyikas— 
one set, comprehending colour, taste, &o., 2 E those qualities, 
apprehension, will, activity, &., appertain to 
number, dimension, &c., are predicable of b 
internal organ nre alike evol 
components of illusion, and the 
of the three gunas just enumera 
similar attributes, —in short, of 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has wr 
charged with holding, 
material Pantheism. 
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gs, whatever ig 


the internal organ; and some, as 


sed of consci 
everything conceivable, RARE 
The Vedántists are sometimes 
r e real,—in other words, with 
At the same time they are charged with the wildest 
in declaring, that the Supreme is devoid of 
I e relation of the real and the 
e occasioned more perplexity to the European 
) t e employment of this term nirguna, so frequently 
connected, in the Vedántic writings, with the name of the Supreme (Brahm). We 
find, for oxample, a zealous writer against Vedántism declaring, that,‘ In any sense 
within the reach of human understanding, he (Brahm) is nothing. For the mind 
of man can form no notion of m 


1 atter or spirit apart from its properties or attributes. 
And the same writer calls upon his readers’ to admire the extravagant notion, that 
Brahm exista ‘without intellect, without intelligence, without even the 


consciousness of his own existence !? Now, the reply to all this is, that the word 
nirguna is a technical term, and must be understood in its technical acceptation. It 
means ‘ devoid of whatever is meant by the term guna; and the term guna is 
employed * * * * to denote whatevor is phenomenal. In denying that anything 
phenomenal belongs constitutively to the Supreme Being, the Vedántin speaks very 
much like Bishop Berkeley, and like other good Christians whom Milton's epic has 
not educated into a semi-conscious Anthropomorphism, * * 4 * & In Short, the 
Vedántin denies, that the Supreme either has or requires either senses or bodily 
organs; and, holding that organs of sense or motion are made up of what he calls 
guna,—as we Europeans in general say they are made up of what we prefer to call 
matter,—he asserts, that the Supremeis nirguna, in very much the sense that we 
Europeans assert, that God is immaterial. We say, guardedly, ‘in very much the 
Bense, and not simply ‘in the sense;' because the term guna denotes, strictly, not 
the imperceptible quiddity ‘ matter, but what Berkeley calls the sensible, or the sum 
.of the obji cts of sense, Theologically, the Veddntin, asserting that the Deity is 
nirguna, and the Christian, asserting that God is immaterial, are asserting the very 
same fact in terms of separate theories ; just as two chemists might make each the 
same assertion in regard to some individual specimen, while the one spoke of it as 
destitute of chlorine, snd the other spoke of it as destitute of oxymuriatio acid.” 
Christianity contrasted, &c., pp. 43—45. : 
Besides that a most sublime conception of the Deity is groundlessly attributed 
to the Vedántins, in the passage just extracted, two totally different ideas are there 
confounded; that of immateriality, and that of nob possessing senses and bodily 
organs. Itis first implied, that the Vedántin, by tho word nir,una, denies to his 
Supreme all senses and bodily organs; and then it is asserted, that nirguna denotes 
what we mean by immaterial: for that the Vedántin, like Berkeley, does not believe 
iu the “ imperceptible quiddity, matter? Now, supposing this assertion, which is 
not true, to betrue, still the subtle tenet of repudiating matter can in nowise be sug- 
gested by the term nirguna, if used of Brahma, to express, for one thing,—asit has been 
inferred to do,—that he is destitute of senses and bodily organs. The word | guna is 
Sometimes applied indeed to the senses and bodily organs, but never to signify “ the 
Sensible,” or quality involved in the ordinary nirguna. One of its several meanings 
is that of appliance, or instrument; and it is in this acceptation that it denotes 
e senses and bodily organs. See "Vijnàna Bhikshu’s explanation of guna, 
the last extract from the Sénkhya-pravachana-blhdshya given at p. 32. The 
owing words, from another work of the same author, plainly indicate, 
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such'is nothing. The Vedántins, however, though maintainin 

that Brahma has no qualities, deny that he is nothing : for, sa 

they, on the score of excellence, he is surpassiugly superior to 
all else that is; he being essentially existent—or, rather, as the 

explain the word, existence,—intelligence, and joy. My repl 

to this is, that the presence of what are called qualities ig an 
indispensable condition of existing. As for those who, differin 

from the mass of mankind, refuse to take a distinction between 
corporate qualities and that of which they are predicated, and hold 
them to be identical, I have no dispute with them. This is à most 
difficult matter, besides that I am not here called upon to contest it, 
Qualities—whichever of the two views just intimated is heq 
concerning them,—must, at all events, be maintained. Otherwise, 
mothing can be proved to exist. Brahma, the Vedantins allege, ig 
essentially existence, intelligence, and joy ; and, if his nafure ag 
intelligence deserved to be called so, and, similarly, his nature gà 
joy, I should not say, as I do, that he is nothing. But, even, if hig 
intelligence and joy were so described, by the Vedántins, ss to 
deserve to be called such, till is would be impossible to establish his 
existence: for he is neither the efficient nor the material cause of 
the world ; and hence he is ont of relation with the world ; and how, 
then, can we arrive, by inferenco, at a conviction of his existence? 
I will show, however, that the hypothetical Brahma of the Vedántins, 
as they describe him, comes out to be a nonentity. They declare, 
that he is constitutively cognition, and yet cognizes nothing: for, 
‘according to the Vedanta, the cognizing anything, or cognition 
welative to an object, is an affection of the internal organ;* and 


‘that the torm guna is applied to the organs of sense, &c., solely to mark 


thom as instruments: OTiqqa * * * gems TEATRO Te 
RAA q TRIES ATA gf fa an | Sdnkhya-sára, MS., fol. 7, verso 


** The triad consisting of goodness, &c., though substantial, and no! qualities, is called, 
Jike the organs of sense, by the appellation of guna, as being, like them, ministrant 
‘to the soul, and from binding the soul, even as they do", 


+a ESTA Hal TAT aaa A gaanar- 


"WT dfar xafa | A’nanda, Giri on S‘ankara A'chárya? Mdndt’ya-bhashya, 
a Af : 


Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VIIL, p. 340. * In verity, it is not constitutive cognition 
that is held to have the external for its object, but that cognition which is am 
affection of the intellect, i. e., here, the internal organ—and which is ignorance: 
imagined,—has that the ezternal, for its object.” : 2 

. The emphasis must not be laid on the word “ external," in this passage; for 
‘things external and internal—as will shortly bo proved,—are objects of the goma 
Fpecies of cognition. It happens to be ihe cognition of the external that is mentio! 
ed in the passage on which A'nauda Giri isunnolating ; and:heneo his importation 
‘the epithet in questicn, : 
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Brame s LC cognition is not such.* 
abstracted, cognition is impracticable: for how 
cognition where there is no cognizing an EE mS bs 
pe, why not call the walls around us, and the roof overhead Dus 
of éognibion ? How have the Vedántins, by changin AMEA 
forgotten the genuine nature of things! By giving che titles of 
internal organ, unintelligent, &c., to that which is really intelligent 
or the cognizer of objects, they have brought themselves to regard 
jt as unintelligent. On the other hand, by applying to that which 
is unintelligent, and cognizes nothing, namely their “spirit,” . the 
epithets of essential cognition, self-illuminated, &o., they have 
passed to look upon it as intelligent. Can a pebble be transformed 
into m diamond by one's calling it so? 

t can never be said of the pandits, whatever subject the 

be handling, that they leave their views but partially E HE 
Cognition relative to &n object they divide into memorial and non- 
memorial. The non-memorial the Vedántins discriminate into six 
sorts, and allot an instrument to each.[ Among these sorts are 
included the cognition of I''wara, and that of the soul,$ On this 


a ~ ~ - 
* AISI ST ARTA a aa fag seme eur fusa 


~ 

qae | It isnot the cognition which is one with intelligence, and is constitutive 
thereof, that presents itself in respect of, i.e that apprehends, external objects; for 
such cognition is irrelative to objects.” 

This extract just precedes the words cited inthe last note. The reason for bringing 
in the word “ external” is the same in both places. Where the word “objects” is 
last mentioned, it is unqualified. It applies to objects of whatever description, 

The ensuing couplet occurs, it is said, in the Asht&vakragitá : 


sir at car geb Aad suf TATR | 
agra waft ade Asani fre: É 


“ These three, the cognition, and the cognizer, cognizable, are not true, He in 
whom, owing to ignorance, this triad appears as true am I, emotionless.” 

Since all these are false, Brahma, being postulated as true, is no cognizer, and, 
likewise, has no cognition of objects in his essence. Fi 

See, also, the passage from the Yoga-vdsishtha, at p. 128, in which that cognition 
which is of the essence of spirit is plainly taken to have no relation to objects, 
whether external or internal. 3 - t, 

+ Compare Coleridge's Thesis I.: “ Truth is correlativa to being- Know- 
ledge without a correspondent reality is no knowledge; if we know, there 
must bo somewhat known by us. ‘To know’ is, in its very essence, a verb active. 
Biographia Literaria, Vol. I., p. 268. 


f These instruments are thus specified in the Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 2 : alta 
TOMO Sz TARTAR TATOO AT | 
.§ Concerning perception, we read : aa *d Jud Tate tad AAA Arta 


afa | Veddnta-paribhdshd. p. 8. ** And that perception, again, is of two kinds; 


that in which soul is the witness, and that in which I’s’wara is so." A 
It is meant, that one sort is the soul's, and that the other is l’s wara 
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topic the Vodánlins discourse with great diffuseness, and lay down 
precisely how itis that T's'wara cognizes,* and how it is that the Sou] 
cognizes. Besides the sorts of cognition here spoken of, memorial ang 
non-memorial, none is recognized as relative to objects ; and ever 
one of those is defiued as being an affection of the internal orgin.+ 
With us, the eyes and other senses, to which the Naiyáyikas ad d 
the mind, are only media of cognition. Not so, however, with ‘tha 
Ved4ntins, is their internal organ: it is but the apprehender of 
objects, and the sole apprehender thereof ;{ though, from their 
perplexed style of expression, they seem to allot the function 
of apprehension to the soul, and that of & medium to the 
internal organ. ‘Thus, they state distinctly, that ** Perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itsolf,"$ and that “The subject 
of right notion is intelligence appropriated to tho internal 
organ ;”|| &c. &c. Lest my readers should here be in doubt, T 
will first evince, that the cognition which we call so, the cognizing 
of objects, is, in the Vedanta, nothing but an affection of the 


* qur aAa aa aAa Tara fug 
aaa agi gaa UTR ART THAT Pea aaa gaf- 
arn agaia aret qrofiraegtira aA dadag AAR gA 


Veddnta-paribhdshd, pp. 9,10. “In liko manner as, from connexion cf an organ of 
sense with an object, or other cause, divers affections are produced in the internal 
organ, the sbul's associate ; so, from ihe desert of creatures destined to be brought 
forth, there arise, in illusion, the associate of supremo l's'wara, various affections, 
in the form of ‘ This is now to be created,’ ‘This is now to be cared for, ‘ This is 
now to be done away,’ &c." 

Also the passage from the Veddnta-si'khamani, adduced at p. 144. I'a'wara's 
apprehension, will, and activity are there said to be affections of the internal organ, 

T In dreamless sleep even, maintain the Vedántinus, a sort of cognition has place. 
This cognition is an oxception, as to its origin. Still, it is an affection, one evolved 
from ignorance ; and it is not of the essence cf spirit. During dreamless sleep, tho 
internal organ, the ordinary producer of cognition, is thought to be dissolved. See 
tho Vedanta-sara, p. 6. 

It is a momentous error to suppose, as has recently been done, that the cognition 
which the Naiyáyikas count for ono of their four und twenty qualitiesis claimed, by 
the- Vedántins, under tho title of chit, as constitutive of Brahma. That cognition i8, 
indeed, acknowledged by the Vedántins, but, being relativo to objects, is an 
affection of the internal organ. The Naiyáyikas, on the other hand, consider it to be 
a property of the soul ; and, on this very account, they aro lightly reputed by the 
Vedantins and Sánkhyas. See The Bible for the Pandits, Introduction, p. XLV.— 
LXIV., where the error referred to is committed: 4 

f The Vedántin's internal organ has erroneously been called a medium of cogni- 
tion, in 2 passage soon to be cited from Christianity contrasted, &e. 


§ TAAT ANSA Jaga | Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 2. í 
I Bras ATTA eva "ded FANTAIL ] Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 4- 


-T There is very much in this section, and especially in the present chapter and 
that immediately succeeding, which the author would have thought it quite 
mmnecessary to write, bnt for his making acquaintance with Dr. J. R. Ballantyne’ 
Christianity contrasted with the Hindu Philoso hy. 
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internal OSA ; RES ib follows, 
a cognizer. And then I intend to show what we are to understand 
py the Vedantins’ applying the designations of right notion and 
subject of right notion to intelligence, that is to say, Brahma. 

We find an object of perception defined as “ non-differenco 
from the subject of right notion.?”* Intelligence appropriated to the 
internal | organ is meant by the expression “ subject of right 
notion ;" and it is said, that * Non-ditference from the subject. of 


that only the internal organ is 


right notion is not here denotative of oneness with it, but is the ` 


non-possession of an existence distinct from that of the subject of 
right notion."f I explain. In the view of the Vedántius, as silver 
is imagined in nacre, so the world is imagined in Brahma; and, as 
the existence of the silver is one with that of the nacre, so is the 
existence of the world one with that of Brahma. The drift of this 
is, that the silver and the world, as such, are nothing, but, as nacre 
and as Brahma, severally, have true existence. It isfurther stated, 
that, on one’s perceiving a jar, the jar becomes, in the following 
manner, non-different from the subject of right notion. When the 
jar is seen, an effluence from -the internal organ passes through 
the eye to it, and takes its form. This effluence of tho internal 
organ is called an affection. When, therefore, the internal organ 
thus reaches the jar, at that place intelligence appropriated to the 
internal organ, namely the subject of right notion, and the jar- 
appropriated intelligence, in which the jar is imagined, become 
one; just as, if one brings a jar into the house, the jar-appropriated 
ether and the house-appropriated ether become one. In the way 
lately stated, the existence of the jar is not different from that of 
the jar-appropriated intelligence, one with the subject of right 
notion ; and hence the jar becomes non-different from that subject. 
Thus, the definition of object of perception, cited just above, 
applies to a jar seen with the eye. In reply to an objection 
suggested to that definition, it is said, that the subject of right 
notion must be understood to be “ associated with the affection 
which has taken the form of the given object of perception.”{ To 
this, again, it is excepted, that, with such a qualification, the 
definition is inapplicable to an affection. Asa jar is an object of 
perception, so is an affection ; and, therefore, the definition of object 
of perception ought to cover affection also. The objection just 
mentioned is expressed thus: “ In this case, there is the exclusion 


Go ot e ee eae ee 
M gara Greer, | Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 6. 


iaag «mp a aaga fe MARKITA: | 
Vedánta-paribhdshá, p. 6. 


taaga g ARTET | Veténtcmeriii n 
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of affection ; for, inasmnch as, from fear of an infinite regress, a 


second affection cognizing the primary affection cannot be acknow. 
ledged, the definition aforesaid, giving to the subject of right notion the 
characteristic of associatedness with the affection that has taken tho 
form of it, 4. e., of its object, is not inclusive of that affection here 
considered as the object of perception, which ought to be comprehended 
by the definition.”’* To this itis rejoined: * Though, from fear ofan 
infinite regress, we do not acknowledge, that the affection is cognized 
by a second affection, still, since it is acknowledged, that it is self- 
cognized, the definition, ‘ to possess an existence non-different from 
that of intelligence, the subject of right notion, associated with 
affection cognizing it, viz., the object of perception,’ is applicable to 
it, namely to the affection which is the object of perception.”+ This 
proves, that, in the account of the Vedántins, an “ affection" jg 
always a matter of consciousness. If, however, such an affection 
bo not cognition itself, but, like the eye, or the ear, 2 medium of 
cognition, how can it be an object of immediate consciousness? Is 
any one conscious of an immediate consciousness of such a medium 
of cognition? Do the Naiyáyikas who call the mind an internal 
organ only, in other words, simply a medium of cognition, like the 
eye, &c., ever declare, that it becomes an object of immediate con- 
sciousness ?{ Of our cognition of a jar, or the like, we are, indeed, 
conscious ; and soit is certain, that such an affection of the internal 
organ as has here been dwelt on is nothing but what we call cog- 
nition. Moreover, as I made out, when discussing the Sánkhya, 
our consciousness of the qualities of our souls, cognition, &c., is not 
distinct from those qualities ; a notion which turns out to have the 
concurrence of the Vedántins: since, as we have seen, they do not 
hold, that an affection is cognized by a secondary affection, that is to 


“add adeunt: aaen m qur gwrnrW IUD dd 
SAAT Raa ANRE iat | Vedénta-paribhishd, p. 7. 
tamea sama erae qna aR- 


TERT AAAS AAT Vedénta-paribhéshd, -T. 


f If the Vedántins held the internal organ to be what its name promises, their 
tenet, that its affections are objects of consciousness, would be exposed to the follow- 
ing stricture, which is put into the mouth of an objector, and is answered by the 


simple denial, that the so-called internal organ is an organ ; Aq 9T«c mta 
b] 


qaq attra el Sergi gA a agano fga- 


fuz arated | Veddénta-paribhdshed, p. 9. **Since the internal organ is at 


organ of sense, an1 therefore is beyond cognition through the senses, how does it 
become an object of perception ? The reply is, that there is no proof of the interval 
organs being an organ of sense,” 
A good deal to the same effect follows this passare: 
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gay, in a distinct act of con 
In short, with them, 


165 


1b 18 self-cognized, 
Cognition is not distinct 


sciousness, bnt that it i 
the consciousness of 


That the Vedántins hold such an affectio iti 
that it is the internal organ which penie EE died 
this passage: Affectional Cognition is-a property of bee ind. 
Of this the scripture ‘Desire, resolve, dubiety, trust que t, 
fixedness, unfixedness, Shamefastness, understandin T all 
these are of mind alone, is the proof. DEDE 


eek ieu For cognition i 
of affection is intended by * understanding.’ Dsdreardfa a 
well, are, therefore, proved to be mental Droperties."* To this rk 


objected: **If desire and the rest be properti : 
organ, how can the consciousness ‘ I dente? ET fear se em Ee 
or the like, which cognizes them as properties of the d i 
accounted for?”+ The answer given is: As, though a (ene ue 
ball does not possess the power of scorching, still, by our imagin- 
ing the identity with it of fire, the possessor of that power S is 
supposed, that the iron ball scorches ; so, by imagining the identity 
of the soul, i.e., of one’s self, with the internal organ, which evolves 
in the shape of happiness, &c., one supposes * I am happy; ‘I am 
miserable,’ &c.”} Now, we are certain, that “I cognize" .denotes 
nothing but what we all call cognition ; and what is thus denoted, 
itis here laid down, is a property of the internal organ, and an 
affection of the same. 

Not only cognitions of external things, but also cognitions 
with regard to one’s self, or acts of consciousness, the Vedántins 
consider to be affections of the internal organ. For of the latter 
species are the cognitions “I cognize,” “I desire,” &e. ; since it is 
only with the aid of some quality, as cognition, desire, or suchlike, 
that we become conscious of our souls. We can never cognize the 
simple substance of the soul ; as the Naiy4yikas, too, acknowledge.§ 


"zfqwqgrrer Ae p cm: aged Afaa aasa 
gfergfadtahittad wd aa afaa: sum neis Wwe 
arf | aaga ATMS UY AAT | ^ Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 3. | 

faa mahana efr en fuufü ae at- 
WEEDS: SATHANA: IATA Veddnta-paribhasha, p. 9. 

lemfpeer amwennasty aaaea Fat 
SAT TEA SHAE: CMT RET OTT ARTA, UST 


BS quiumesqsgn: | Veddnta-paribhdshe, p. 3. : 


from connexion with the specific 


t biect of perception, 
§ The soul becomes " an obje p forte Ei aus 


"uer . Zshá-parichchheda 
qualities ;" ere fasi mor RR: | Bhdshé-parichchheda; 
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And, though the Vedántin, like the Sáukhya, calls cognition 
desire, &v., immediate objects of the witness himself, by which the 
soul is intended ; still neither of them believes those qualities to bg 
cognized by the soul unaccompanied by an affection of the interna] 
organ.* In other words, those qualities are cognized by the 
internal organ itself;f and the calling them immediate objects of 
the witness is found, on scrutiny, to be deceptive. 

Again, according to the Vedántins, the immediate cognition 
of the soul, which is said to result from listening to the Vedánta, 
and from consideration and meditation on it,—namely, the 
conviction, that one is void of cognition, will, and all other 
qualities, and of all mutation, and is the pure Brahma,—is itself 
an affection of the internal organ ;{ which affection is to be got 
rid of before emancipation is attainable.§ 

Tt must now be manifest, that the Ved4ntins’ affection of the 
internal organ, which has thus been described, is what we mean 
by cognition, or the apprehension of things, be they external, or 
internal, 4. ¢., of the soul and its qualities. And all the divisions 
which those philosophers make of this cognition, or cognition 
relative to objects, are affections, as aforesaid. Consequently, the 
cognition which is given out as a constituent of Brahma, is 
irrelative to objects ; that is to say, it is not cognition of anything, 
whether himself or aught else. 

As we have seen, the Vedántins enunciate, that perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itself, and that the subject of right 
notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal organ. From 
this it seems as if, with them, intelligence itself were both cognition 


*« fe afd far aafaa Raska fare gaga- 
aaa Ula |  Vedánta-paribhéshd, p. 7. “For, to bo 


cognizable by the witness alone is not to become an object of the witness 
independently of an affection of the internal organ, but itis to be an object of tho 
witness apart from the aid of an organ of sense, inference, or such other instrument 
of right notion.” 


baat asao Ra sarieaaedwarea 
Wary arssgrià |  Veddnta-paribhésh¢ p. 7. ‘Thus, then, since the definition 


"of the object of perception, as containing the words, ‘ associated with affection,’ g'e. 
is applicable to the internal organ, its properties, &c. which are cognizable by the 
witness alone, thera is no deficiency." 

Hence, the properties of the internal organ, though said to be cognizable by 
the witness alone, are, in truth, cognized by an affection of that organ, Otherwise, 
the definition just given would be inapplicable to those properties. 

For “ associated with the affection,” &c», see the first note at p. 165. 

As the Vedantins allege, of the properties of the internal organ, that they are 
cognizable by the witness alone, so do they allege respecting apparent objects also. 
Yet, for the cognition of these, too, they contend, that an affection of the intor 
organ isindisponsable. Sec the Veddntu-paribhdshd, pp. 7 and 11. 

t Seo the Veddnta-sara, y. 21. 

§ Bee tho Vedanta-sdra, p. 22. 
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and cognom, Fc ern us affections, & 
| only media of cognition. Those declaratio 1S WOTA 


a3 follows. Tho term cognition, as tho 


the internal organ, really belongs to that organ. They have a 
Dein E the other Systems subscribe to,—that « An 
affirmation, or a negation, when predicated of anything se nes 
with its associate, if debarred from the object substantive, 18 to be 


ml... , oa 
> TRS - | Veddnta-paribhasha, p. 2 “ An 
Bana A zx ANTAR: | 
n Rx 5i : iti shich cognition, i,¢., Brahma, is 
affection of the internal organ, since it is that to w RR ; 65 
appropriated, is itself metonymically denominated cogni ions 
+ This well-known passage, a half-couplob, runs thus: 


L] IS LEE. . T 
garaiei far aaa WE: ALTE 
t This passage, in Sanskrit and English, will be found at the 1o : 
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referred to the object adjective.”* In their opinion, the quality of 
being a cognizer cannot be assigned to the soul, and, consequently is 
debarred from it. For our cognition of objects is non-eternal ; ang 
therefore, if it were regarded as constitutive of the soul, the soul 
would, to’their thinking, be made out non-eternal and changeable,+ 
And, again, if they held that cognition to belong to the soul, they 
must hold, that will, activity, happiness, misery &c., also belong to 
it ; and the result would be; that the soul is indeed a doer of good and 
evil, and an experiencer of threefold misery : an issue most offensive 
to them ; inasmuch as they would establish, that the soulis Brahma, 
eternally pure and free. Once more, their granting the soul to be 
a cognizer would involve the necessity of recognizing the relation 
of quality and subject as having place between it and its cognition; 
and even this much of an approach to duality they find unendurablo.t 
On such grounds as these, the Vedántins would ascribe cognition 
' and all other qualities to the internal organ, and keep -the soul 
entirely a stranger thereto. And the soul, with them, is itself 
Brahma.§ 
T have seen it stated, that only the soul requires an internal 
organ ; since, except for its aid, the soul cannot apprehend: but, 


satay fe Piatra fure art ufa fazer: | 
The maxim is integrated by these words’ Tisi sm afa fasienm- 


genad: | “ Debarred from the cbject adjective, it is to be referred to the 
^ 
object substantive," 


ipa aana: asana |d 
Veddnta-paribhdshd p. 42. “ Cognition produced through the organs of sense is an 
affection of the internal organ; for constitutive congition is beginningless." 

But it must not be thonght, that sensation only is an affection of the internal 
organ ; for every kind of cognition of objects is so. 

f No more are the Vedántins than the Naiydyikas, or mankind at large, able to 
conceive, that either cognition, or any other quality, can subsist withont a substrate. 
For that cognition, with them, which alone deserves to be thus designated, namely. 
an affection of the internal organ, has a substrate in that organ. See the first 
extract from p. 3 of the Vedánta-paribhdshd, at p. 165. That cognition which is 
thought to be constitutive of Brahma is cognition only nominally, not properly, and 
hence is nob a quality. 1t doesnot, therefore, stand in need of any substrate. 

The Vedántins, and the Sánkhyas also, do not discriminate so sharply as the 
Naiydyikas between substance and quality. The latter hold them to differ in their 
very essence; while the former consider them to bo coessential. For, in the account 
of these, all things but spirit are evolutions from one root ;—illusion with the 
Yedántins, and nature with the Sánkhyas. Still, they take thus much of distinction 
poseen substance and quality, as to regard them as being, severally, substrate and 
property. y 

§ Spirit, one naturally supposes, is something intelligent. But the Vedanting 
and the Sánkhyas are necessitated, by their theories, to assign all,the characteristics 
of what is intelligent to their internal organ. Hence, spirit is left, to them, 
unintelligent, Nevertheless, their inward consciousness shames them from 
professing, in terms, that itis so. That they are thus shamed is the real reason why 
they give to spirit the epithet of jndna, chit, bodha, &c. At the same time, they 
deprive these epithets, as thus employed, of their sole proper import, 
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as for Brahma, he can apprehend all things without its nid. And 

o it has been attempted to prove, that Brahma’s cognition is real 
cognition. All this is quite opposed to the Vedánta. I have 
that it is wrong to regard the internal organ, in that 
system, as a medium of the soul’s cognition ; since, on examination, 
it is found to be no such medium, but itself the cognizer. That 
which lies beyond this organ is the soul, which never cognizes: 
and soul is Brahma. Of the soul there are two portions, Brahma 
and the internal organ. Hence, when the second is parted off, 
what remains 18 Brahma. This residue the Vedántins declare to 
be essentially existence, intelligence, and joy; and, as has been 
made evident, it is destitute of all faculty of knowledge and 
apprehension. 

The opinion about Brahma, just now arraigned, is based on 
ihe error of supposing, that by him is meant l'swara; the 
difference between the two, which the Ved4ntins inculcate, being 
overlooked.t But I's'wara, no less than the soul, has, they declare, 
in order to cognize, &c., need of an internal organ. I's'wara, they 
gay, is Brahma associated with illusion ; and they hold I's'wara to 
be omniscient, omnipotent, &c. &c. Yet the attributes of 
omniscience, omnipotence, &c., belong to I’s'wara’s causal body, 
which is illusion, and not to the Brahma-portion of him. By 
consequence, all I's'wara’s attributes, nay, he himself, are false, and 
imagined by ignorance. ; 

Every doubt of the reader, as to the nature of Brahma’s 
cognition, must, by this time, have been dispelled. Alike 
parviscience and omniscience, alike knowledge of himself and 
knowledge of what is not himself, are maintained, by the Vedántins, 
to be unworthy of Brahma. What sort of cognition, therefore, can 
that be which they consider as one of his constituents ? 


CIMA E HE uii 


uu. * ‘Reverting to the charge of extravagance in the notion, that Brahm exists 
without intellect, without intelligence, without even the consciousness of his own 
existence,’ it may be well to repeat here what the Yedántin means by the terms thus 
rendered, By intellect (or mind) he means an internal organ which, in concert with 
m senses, brings the human soul into cognitivo relation with the external. This, 
of course, he denies to Brahm, who, as Berkeley says of God, ‘perceives nothing by 
Benso as we do? ? Christianity contrasted, &c., p. 47. 


t That this difference is overlooked in Christianity contrasted, &o., is evident 
d Go three things. First: the word Brahma is everywhere translated thereby 
to s Secondly: the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, &c., nre ‘attributed 
Opi rahma, Thirdly: no intimation even is put forth of any distinction, in the 
Pinion of the Vedántins, between Brahma and I's'wara, 


tT See note 
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CHAPTER 6. 


Strictures on: the Position of the Vedántins, that the world ig 
' False; and a Reply to those who suppose, that the Veddntins’ Views 
` respecting External Things accord with those of Berkeley. 


It is maintained, by the Vedántins, that “ The world is false”, 
in other words, that it owes its origin to ignorance: the truth being, 
it is alleged, that it never has existed, and does not exist, and never 
will exist. To this effect the S’tva-gité declares : ** Just as the terrible 
snake that is imagined in the. rope neither had origin, nor is, nor 
is to be destroyed ; so the world, which has assumed an appearance 
simply by force of thy illusion, existsin thee, Nilakantha.’* 

I demand of the Vedántins, How is it that you assert falsenoss 
of the world, which is certified to us, by the senses, &c., to be true? 
Since you thus despise those proofs, what credit can be attached to 
anything that you advance? Proceeding in this way, you unsettle 
the foundations of everything, whether as regards this world, or as 
regards the next. Amd, on your own grounds, how can you refute 
the doctrines of others, or establish your own ? 

Perhaps you will urge, that, since the senses, &c. often deceive 
us, they are totally unreliable. For instance, we are sure, that wo 
see chariots, elephants, and other things, in our dreams; and yet 
they are proved to be false. I reply, that, if a seeming proof is 
made oub, by a real proof, to be faulty, we reject it. But how 
can we contemn a proof which cannot be shown to be faulty? As 
for the things that we see in dreams, we call them false, because, 
on awaking, we find them to be so; and their falsity, as being 
matter of every-day experince, is indubitable. But who has ever 
found the external objects of nature to be false? Has not every 
man of all generations borne evidence to their truth ? 

IE you say, that, to a man in dreamless sleep, the world 
disappears, and that his experience goes to disprove the truth of 
the world, I demur to the conclusion ; since, a man’s cognition 
being then suspended, he.cannot be brought forward as witness for 
anything that then had place. It is the belief of the Vedántins, 


* wir Weng waa uda 
a aad sister a aia aren | 
AAAI RISIART 
c4 fet afy AERTS I : 
No manusoript of the S'iva-git is at this moment at hand; so that the chapter 


and yerse where this stanza occurs cannot be stated, 
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that, even in dreamless sleep, there subsists a sort of cognition.* 
Let this be granted: still, external things are not proved, thereby, 
to be false. To form any judgment whatever about them is not 
competent to his cognition ; and therefore, it cannot conclude their 
falsity» In like manner, a blind man is able to appreciate sound, 
touch, &¢., but not colours; and so he can be no witness of their 
trath, or of their falseness. 2 
1 would also remind the reader of the argument I employed, 
when discussing the Sánkhya, to prove the existence of God. 
When we inspect the structure of the world, we become convinced, 
that it was planned, consciously, by some one, for a multiplicity of 
ends; and this consideration confutes your viow, that the world is 
simply apparent,t and that eternal ignorance is the ground of its 
semblance. ; 

Berkeley maintains, that objects of sense are only ideas, they 
having no existence in themselves and apart from perception. 
This isimmaterialism. But he does not hold, that the things 
which we see, touch, &c., are false: his meaning is, that they aro 
forms of perception. The perception of them constitutes, in his 
view, their existence; whereas the common opinion is, that they 
exist independently of perception. He does not say, however, they 
are imaginations of eternal ignorance; and, the Vedánta doctrine, 
that, on the removal of ignorance, and attainment of right appre- 
hension, the whole world disappears, like a dream on awaking, he 
knows nothing of whatsoever. Whether his theory be tenable, or 
untenable, is a matter I am not here concerned with. My present 
purpose is, to show, that the doctrine of the Vedànta concerning 
the external world, besides being in conflict -with the common 
opinion, has not so much as a resemblance to that of Berkeley. 
Yet a resemblance here has been asserted. {bhas been asserted, 
that the Vedántins, when they call sensible objects practical, do 
not mean, that they are false, but only that they do not exist apart 
from perception ; and that the world is said, in the Vedanta, to be 
false, simply from ambiguonsness of phraseology. 

But, for my part, I understand the Vedanta otherwise. First, 
according to Berkeley, objects of sense are forms of perception ; 
but, according to tho Vedantins, objects of sense are distinct from 
Perception, and independent of it. ‘I'he Vodántins, I have already 
— cO MER oe ae 

* Seo note at p. 162. 


desi T It is true, that the Vedántins hold the world to be constracted by an intelligent 
Read I's wara; and such construction they believe, from the standing point of 
eee existence, to have actually taken place. This view of theirs arises 
Bune tie from their taking practical things to be real, which things, at the 
tion ee they would prove to bo nothing,—only ignorance-imagitied: a combina- 
thos of incompatible notions is ignored in the text, it being aimed at the latter of 
9 notions; that which, with the Vedántins, is by much the more essential, 
1 Seo Christianity contrasicd, &c., pp. 98-12. 
5 ^. CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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shown, consider, that the cognition which approhends external 
things is an affection of the internal organ, let that cognition be 
perception, or inference, &c. ; and that the objects which that affec- 
tion cognizes are distinct from the affection itself, and hayo 
existence independent of it.* An affection is an evolution from the 


"our denies Poa fla gear Gur ofa aAA 
SAO a cem Avera aUigERT Werfzfsqu- 
ast Tat fian qfurud 1 u ca uumar gfaferen | 
sataikers q aRU a agak Tee a RIUfa- 
ait | aa asd ge senfanemqwrS seaweed afetag 
aa ware agaaa Samana Prana eget: sup A- 
Riana Famine ewm Hola eang- 
ARAN A VRR PAJA | Veddnto-péribhshd, p.d. " As the water of a 


reservoir, issuing through apertures, enters the fields rillwise, and becomes, like 
thom, quadrangular, or of other shapes; 80 the passional internal organ, through the 
medium of the eye, or the like, extends itself to the place occupied by a jar, or other 
object, and is evolved in the form thereof. This samo evolution is called an affection, 
‘But, in the case of inferential cognition, &c., there is no extension, on the part of the 
internal organ, to the locality of the fire, &c., becauso these are not brought into 
connexion with the eye, &c. So, then, in the case of such a perception as ‘ This is jar, 
since the jar and the affection of like conformation thereto take up one and the 
same space, externally to the body, the intelligence appropriated to both, viz. 
the jar and the affection, is but one: for, although the affection of the internal 
‘organ, nnd the object, as the jar, are two dividers of intelligence, or Brahma ; still, 
since, in the present instance, they take up ono and the same space, they do noi 
operate to divide the afection-appropriated intelligence from the jar-appropriated intel- 
ligence- On this very account, the ether appropriated to a jar within the house 
does not differ from the ether of the house itself.” 2 j 

The purpose of all this is to show, that, perception, affection-appropriated 
Brahma and object-appropriated Brahma are unified ; for to show this is necessary 
in the work cited, to explain its definition of perception, 

We have seen it stated, that. in perception, tho affection of the internal 
organ extends itself to the spot ulready occupied by the object perceived. In 
inferential or other cognition than perception, there is, however, no such exten- 
sion of the affection; and it is, further, laid down, that the object and tho 
affection are two several dividers of intelligence, or Brahma. In inferential 
‘cognition, &c., they serve as such ; but not soin perception. From this it is clear, 
that an object is distinct from, and independent of, the affection, that is to say; the 
cognition, which apprehends it. : REC 

Had not an attempt been made to father Berkeleianism upon the Vedántins; it 
would have been most supererogatory to refer to any proof of the position, that the 
Vedántins take objects to exist irrespectively of their being perceived. From tho 
standing point of true existence, not only objects, but the perception of them, are 
nothing; but, from that standing point whenco perception is real, objects likowise 
are held to be so, and not to be dependent on perception. * t 

Much too ready are learned foreigners to idontify Indian notions with those al 
European speculators, ancient and modern. What are so hastily taken toe. 

CC-O0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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„ternal organ ; but the objects which it cognizes are evolutions 
i om ignorance, or illusion. And it must not be forgotten, that 
» norance is not the reverse of right apprehension, mistake : for, 


gince both right apprehension and wrong apprehension are such 
affections. In the Vedánta, ignorance, like the “nature” of the 
génkhy@, isan unintelligent substance. As the Sánkhyas take the 
visible world to be au evolution from nature, so do the Vedántins 
regard ib as being an evolution from ignorance.* Of the confusion 
which be sets this pointI shall tre at in the seventhand ninth chapters. 
This, therefore, ia certain, that the Vedántins concur with the 
onerality of mankind as concerns the existence of external things 
aparb from perception. Very little indeed have they of the 
philosophic profundity of a Berkeley. 

Secondly. ‘Though the Vedántins agree with the bulk of 
men, as just stated, they take a line of their own, in saying, that 
objects of sense are imaginations of ignorance, or false. And 
herein they differ from Berkeley, too, who does not call such 
objects false, but forms of perception, and acknowledges them to 
be true, in the current sense of the term. The Vedantius compare 
the objects of the senses to a snake surmised in a rope, or to silver 
fancied in nacre, and hold them to be altogether false, and. so our 
cognition of them to be erroneous. Hence, several of the great 
Vedántin doctors consider the world to be, in their technical 
language, apparent ; and they add, that the regarding the world 
as belonging to another category than that of nacrine silver, 1.. €., 
the regarding it as practical, is prompted by a desire to assist. the 
uninitiate. : 

Thirdly. In the Vedánta system, not only are objects of 
cognition imaginations of ignorance, and false, but cognition itself 
is so: for cognition is an affection of the internal organ; and, not 
being Brahma, it is to be classed with imaginations of ignorance, 
and falsities ; just like a jar, or any other external thing. Objects 
and the cognizing them are, thus, held to be alike false.T How 


cL—— E MENT e iB ME 


correspundencies will generally turn out, on further examination, to bo mere fancied 
resemblances. 5 


. Not simply practical things, but, strangely enough, apparent things also, are 
maintained, by the Vedántins, to exist separately from, and independently of, the 
apprehension of them. Sce a passage in the seventh page of the Veddntu-paribhdsha, 


beginning qq ga afanane | and the extract from the sine 


Work, cited at p. 122, To one aware, that the Vedántins hold notions UR 
referred to, there must seem to be exceedingly slight grouuds for comparing 
3 to subtlety, with Berkeley. 


A'nanda Giri, discoursing about the affection cognition, observes : zd 


USA agaaa aa: aag aeer tease 


M2 
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vast a gulf does this single point of difference place betwee tho 
Vedánta and Berkeleianism ! 

Fourthly. In the theory of Berkeley, the world, birth, death 
Heaven, Hell, and the happiness and misery arising therefrom, 
though forms of perception, are true, and not of such a nature, 
that they vanish away on the supervening of right apprehension, 
On the other hand, agreeably to the Vedántins, when a man becomes 
convinced, that the objects which we cognize through our sengeg 
and other media of knowledge, are false, i. e., that thoy never 
existed, and do not now exist, and never will exist, and that Brah- 
ma alone, essentially existence, intellect, joy, is true, and that he 
is that man’s self, all those objects dissolve into nothingness; ag 
happens with nacrine silver, on our discerning nacre, mistaken for 
silver, to be nacre. Thus, it is said: “ Like nacrine silver, the 
world appears true, so long as Brahma, tho substrate of all, 
without a second, remains unknown.”* When, therefore, the 
Vedántins declaro, that this world, and the next, and all things 
thereto pertaining, are falsifiable by right apprehension, let no one 
explain their language to import, that, when a man acquires such 
apprehension, this world, and the next, &c., through God's grace, 
or from some other cause, become as nothing to him. It is not, 
the Vedàntins themselves teach, that they become as nothing, but 
strictly nothing; they being recognized as illusive: and they 
become nothing in consequence of the acquisition of right appre- 
hension, and from no other cause whatever. It is laid down, that 
there are two sorts of riddance of the products of ignorance. One, 
culled cessation, takes place when, by the uprise of a new and 
opponent affection of the internal organ, or by getting quit of 
defects, an erroneous affection is destroyed, and, of course, its 
object. It is illustrated by the shattering a jar with a pestle. The 
other, known as falsification, is when the right porception of the 
nature of a thing dispels all ignorance, and the error regarding 
the thing, and the object of that error.t Thus it occurs in the 


areata | enm offing: | On Sankara A’chérya’s 


Mándákya-Vháshya : Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VITI., p. 340. ‘Not even does that 

affectivn veritably take ccgnizance of such an exlernal object; because, in truth it, the 

"affection, docs not itself exist, and because such an object is imaginary. By 

consequence, ax affection's cognizing such an object is apparent. ‘This is the sonso” 
Bee further, the couplet adduced from the Ashidvakrd-gitd at p. 161. 


* qe uei sw wis Vie Far | 
qaq CT aad Aa UR faga, | 


i ane is the seventh couplotof the A'tma-bodha; p. 4 of tho Mirzapore edition 
0 DEE 
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ease of nacre, so often mentioned;* and equally false with 
yacrine silver become, according to the Vodánta, the whole world, 


and the ignorance which originates it, as soon as one has mastered 
the knowledge of Brahma. 


— — 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Soul, being subject . to Ignorance, cannot, as the Vedantins hold; 
be One with the Supreme Spirit ; a Description of Ignorance ; and 
an Argument to show, that the Denial of the Soul’s Identity with 
Brahma is not set aside by taking the Epithet of False, as applied 
to Ignorance, in the Acceptation of Perishable. 


Tt isa maxim of the Vedanta, that ‘ The soul is Brahma itself, 
and nothing other." How, I would ask the Vedántins, can this be? 


qp | ener ara: RA fafa: p creer aoma- 
amas faetum aRar sifted: 1 feataer ami faufa- 
qaafaaisingivat | alee ACURA BHA UT Ufa 
THE Teta ARa maa RRA 
at enfe ar fata: |  Vedénta-paribhéshd, p, 13. “Destruction of the 


products of ignorance.is twofold: the one, where the material cause, vis., ignorance 
is included ; the other, whore the material cause remains untouched. The first is 
denominated falsification; the second, cessation. Of the former the cause is, the 
intuition of the true nature of the substrate over which a false thing is imagined: 
since, bui for this intuition, nescience, or ignorance, the material cause, cannot be 
done away. Of the latter the cause is, the origination of an antagonistic affection or 
else the abolition of defects. Hence, in the present instance, by reason of the non- 
existence of the intuition of Brahma, the substrate of all imaginary objects, however 
the world of dreams is not falsified, what incongruity is there in supposing, that, as 
a jar, or the like, is destroyed by the blow of a pestle, so, by the presentation of 
another and antagonistic conception, or by the discontinuance of sleep, or other 
defect, originative thereof, i, e., of dreaming, the chariot, or other thing dreamt of, 
eases 


It is worth observing, that the Vedántins are not so accurate in the employment 
of their peculiar phraseology, as nob frequently to use mivritti, ff cessation," where 
"ey ought, agreeably to their own definitions, to use bédha ** falsification.” Thus, 


'n the extract from the Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 82, given at p. 148, Dharmarája would 
have done better, had he written: SAAANA. The translation sup. . 
Poses the required change to have been made. 


ref * Two views, entertained touching the cause of things like nacrine silver, are 
erred to in the passage quoted below. It is according to the first only, that those 
for 53 are held to be falsified by right apprehension of what is mistaken 

T them, According to the second view, such things, owing to the 


ri < 
: “ght apprehension in question, simply cease to exist, Gq 4 Af HAA 
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For they assert, that, on: the one hand, soul errs by roason of 
ignorance ; and that, on the other hand, Brahma is, in essence 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, and can never for a moment be 
otherwise. Still they maintain, that the soul is Brahma ; and, with 
intent to reconcile their contradiction, they resort to the most 
elaborate mystiGcation. Some among them say, that the reflexion 
of Brahma in the internal organ is soul,* and that to the soul 
appertains all error ; wherefore error has no connexion with 
Brahma. 3 

Such as say thus, the reflexionists,t find no difficulty in 
maintaining, that the soul—a reflexion, with them,—is liable to 
error, and that Brahma is exempt therefrom. Other Vedántins, 
however,—those who hold the soul to be Brahma as appropriated 
to the internal organ,{—the appropriationists,§ perceive, that, if 
the soul be simply as they allege, its defects must be participated 
by Brahma. In expatiating on this point, they disclose one of their 
mysteries. Though, in their view, the soul is Brahma as appropri- 
ated to the internal organ, and though it is said to err; yet, in 
truth, all its qualities, as cognition, will, &c., and error, likewise, 
belong not to its Brahma-portion, but to its associate, the internal 
organ; in accordance with the maxim “An affirmation, or a 
negation,” &c.|| 

But the reader should be reminded, that the language of the 
reflexionists, no less than that of the appropriationists, is deceptive 
here. For, since, as has been shown, it is neither the reflexion of 


qapar RaRa aA enfants aaa T 
weg ara: Randa qo ea aa- 
qa qea ngaa «weer aa qnaa aR- 
and queer sexag | Veddnta-paribhishd, pp. 18, l4. “Anā so, on tho 


opinion, that nacrine silver is a product of nescienco residing in and obscuring 
nacre-appropriated intelligence, there results, from tho cognition ‘ This is nacre, 
falsification cf silver, and of the ignorance pertaining to that nacre, But on the 
opinion, that nacrine silver is a product of radical nescience, i. 6., of the ignorance 
which resides in and obscures pure Brahma, and is the cause of the entire universe, 
since such nescience, the material cause of such silver, is removable solely by 
intuition of Brahma, not by cognition of the trae nature of nacre, there ensues, 98 
the fruit of right apprehension of nacre, nothing more than the cessation of silver ; 
_ in the same way as a jar is destroyed by the blow of a pestle.” 


* See the passage from theVeddnta-paribhdsha, p. 41, cited at p. 135. 
{In Sanskrit, pratibimba-vddin. : 
{See the passage from the Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 8, cited at p. 135. «— - 
§ In Sanskrit, avachchhinna-vádins, 
|| This maxim is given in full a£ p. 168. 
i CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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in the internal organ, nor Brahma as appropriated. 

Pur lo which the qualities of the soul tru E Re eet 
iernal organ, it is this that the Vedántins ought to consider to be 
onl ono of those philosophers entertain the opinion, that the 
internal organ, is the soul. n When pressed with the question, how 
the soul, which is obnoxious to error, can bo Brahma, they 
distinctly declare, that error affects the internal organ, not him. I 
tell the Vedántins, therefore, that, if that in which error resides is 
different from the Supreme Spirit, when you instruct it to regard 
itself as Brahma, you are practising deception. For who is it 
that you so instruct? Is it one who is in error? Or is it the pure, 
intelligent, free Brahma? If the former, you have declared, that it 
is different. from Brahma; and, consequently, when you teach it, 
that itself is Brahma, you are misleading. If the latter, your 

Jabour is quite needless. 

It is easy to perceive how the appropriationists satisfy them- 
selves, that the soul is Brahma. Brahma, they argue, as appropriated 
to the internal organ, does not differ from the pure Brahma; just 
as the ether appropriated to a jar does not differ. from the 
omnipresent ether. To be restored to Brahmahood, all that the 
soul has to do is, to get rid of the internal organ, which is 
false, and simply imagined by ignorance to exist: and it is right 
apprehension which abolishes that organ and all its qualities. But 
how do the reflexionists make out the soul to be one with Brahma? 
With them, as with all other Vedántins, reflexions of every 
description—whether of objects in a mirror, or the like, or that of 
Brahma in the internal organ,—are false, literally false, as nacrine 
silver is; not false as the Sánkhyas maintain them to be.* And 
yet they are false only as reflexions: in their identity with the 
things reflected, they are true. For, in the case of:a reflection, it 
is held, that what one beholds is the thing reflected ; only that, 
through misapprehension, it appears to be different from it, and in 
a place where the thing is not actually located.t Similar thereto 


* See the note at p. 52, and p. 92 of the text, 
TAA «dol SATA 
maan yga ars fet TT | 
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€ 
itself I that Spirit,—constitutively eternal apprehension,—which manifests 
tellen soul, For, similar to the reflection of the face beheld in a mirror, —which 
of eia nothing whatever, taken apart from the face,—is the soul, the reflexiori 
ny gence, or Spirit, in intellects, or internal organs.” 
$i 1818 the fifth couplet of the Hastémalaka, which is credulously imputed to 


ankara A'chárya, The peon is jn digh esteem. amasgi dide Y edántins. 
23 ; 
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is nacrine silver, which is nothing but nacre under the appearance 
of silver. It is false, as silver, but veritable, as nacre. 

Of course, this statement will suggest doubts to the reader, 
First, there is the absurdity of comparing a reflection and what ig 
reflected to nacrine silver and nacre ; and, again, if the soul, which 
is laid down as being a reflection of Brahma, is, after all, nothin 
but Brahma, how can it be subject to error? If the soul be à 
reflection, not when it is viewed as Brahma, but only when 
it is misapprehensively viewed as a reflexion, and as something 

. different from Brahma, it comes out, that it is a nonentity.* Who, 
moreover, is it that sees the soul as a reflexion? For the sou] 
itself is proved to be nothing ; and Brahma is not liable to error; 
and, therefore, a third party is needed to make an error hero ` 
possible. 

But the reader must not allow himself to be perplexed or 
disheartened. If we have already reached what is clearl 
preposterous, there are more things of the same character 
awaiting us. — 

It is impossible for us to recognize as soul anything other 
than that which is endowed with apprehension, will, and other like 
qualities; and the  Vedántins assign away these qualities 
to the internal organ. As for what they call ignorance, 
which they distinguish from error, or misapprehension, they 
are constrained to ascribe it to the pure Brahma, and not to 
the internal organ. If it were a reality, we should be obliged to 
acknowledge, that, in the Vedanta, the soul is Brahma himself. 
But this ignorance, as we shall shortly discover, is wholly a thing 
of the imagination, A somewhat detailed account of it will now 
be given; and we shall learn what it is, and why the Ved4ntina 
are unable to refer it to the internal organ, and are forced to 
ascribe it to Brahma. 

The word ** ignorance" may mean absence of apprehension, 
and also misapprehension, or mistake. When the Vedántin says, 
that the world is imagined by ignorance, common sense supposes, 
that he intends, by ignorance, misapprehension ; since the absence 
of apprehension cannot imagine. He contends, however, that he 


* Vijnáng Bhikshu meets as follows the doctrine animadverted on in the text: 


Tifa red ARa asaan uersum: 
W&WdNGiarg T: | Isa VSS RA MATT AA 
S GIPREE IS S] | Yoga-bhdshya-vdritika, M. S., fol. 98 verso, “Ifa reflection 


be a nonentity, the soul, a reflection, cannot be identical with Brahma, the object 
reflected : fcr there can be no identity of entity with nonentity. And, if it be noit 
nonentity, multeity of souls will be acknowledged in other terms than direct term55 
and monism, &c. will go undemonstrated,” 
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intends, by it, neither the one nor the other.* Nevertheless, he 
takes it to be the imaginer of false objects, and likewise to be 
gliminable by right apprehension. More than this, he accounts it 
a thing having an object; the object being, however, strange to 
gay, nob falsity, but verity. Accordingly, say what the. Vedántins 

ay, ib seems tome, on taking account of the characteristics they 
attribute to ignorance, that it isa combination of two ideas, namely, 
tho absence of apprehension whose object is verity, and error in 
mistaking a falsity for a verity : for thoso characteristics fit nothing 
save such a combination. | 
The Vedantins hold ignorance to have verity for its object; 

and this not a characteristic of mistake: for mistake is cognition 
whose object is falsity ; as, for instance, the cognition of nacrine 
silver. But ignorance, the Vedántins teach, has verity 4. e., pure 
Brahma, for its object. The Sankshepa-s'ériraka says : “ The 
impartite intellect alone is subject and object of 4gnorance."t 
They declare, that ignorance of which the object is Brahma, is the 
cause of this world, a false thing ; and so, that ignorance, whose 
object is nacret, is the cause of false silver. It appears, then, that 
ignorance, since verity is its object, is the absence of apprehension 
of the veritable. For, though the having verity for its object 
cannot be characteristic of absence of apprehension,—just as it 
cannot characterize mistake,—absence or negation not being an 
object-having thing; it is characteristic of apprehension. Hence, 
though it cannot be said, that the having verity for its object is 
characteristic of absence of apprehension, still, when the Vedántins 
assert, that ignorance has verity for its object, what there is of 
truth in their assertion—their confusion of ideas being rejected,— 
may be expressed by saying, that ignorance is the absence of 
apprehension whose object is verity,i. e., pure Brahma. And this 
absence of apprehension is, in my opinion, the power of concealment 
which they ascribe to ignorance; that is to say, its faculty of 


+a q aaam fanaa asi satay ufen- 
fi fefa qafa |  Vedánta-sára, p. 4. “ Ignorance, it is declared, isa something 


that cannot be described as either existent or non-existent ; constituted of the three 
gunas; an entity; antagonistic to right apprehension.” 


The translation runs as if the original were Gla wleal, which it ought 
to have been. 
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hiding verity.* For what can concealment of verity be but absence 
of the apprehension of it? But the Vedántins, instead of acknow. 
ledging this power of concealment to be one with ignorance, regard 
ignorance as an entity, of which concealment 18 a power. 

lf they said no more than this about ignorance, we might 
conclude it to mean simply absence of apprehension. 'l'hey consider 
it, however, to be the imaginer of the false world ; and.to be such 
an imaginer is the work of mistake, not of absence of apprehension, 
Ignorance, then, since they make it to be the imaginer of the false 
world, must be misapprehension, or mistake. This mistake is, in 
my opinion, the Vedántins' second power of ignorance, its deludin 
power.t *'Delusiou" is when the false appears in place of the 
veritable; and this is mistake. But the Vedántins, instead of 
owning this power of delusion to be one with ignorance, hold it to 
be a power of ignorance. 

I wil show how the Vedántins here fall into error. Our 
cognition of the external world, 2. e., perception, inference, &c., is, 
to their thinking, misapprehension; f and, in order to keep Brahma 
pure from it, they appropriate it to the internal organ. But this 
wrong cognition they cannot identify with ignorance ; since they 
are bent on making ignorance to be the cause of the whole world, 
so that it may be established as false. If they had said, that 
ignorance is mistake, an affection of the internal organ, then it 
might be, for them, the imaginer of the external world. But how 
could it imagine the internal organ? And, if it does not, the 
internal organ cannot be proved, as they would prove it, to be 
false. Therefore, with intent to make ignorance the imaginer of 


TOISAS aa Misael 1 SITSRURIRREIE 
te eee eer Resan R saada Roman- 
afian ae AA | Veddnta--sdra, pp. 6, 7, “OF 


this ignorance there are two faculties, known as concealment and delusion. The 
faculty of concealment * * * * * is a power such that, by it, ignorance, though 
limited, by veiling the mind of the beholder, as it were covers Spirit, unlimited 
and irrelate to the world,” 


trating WI Waa east wana atengga fa 
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Vedánta-sára, p. 7. “The faculty of delusion is a ower thus illustrated. As ignorance 
about a ropo produces, by its own force, a false snake, or the like, in the rope which 
it conceals ; so radical ignorance, viz., that concerning pure Brahma, brings forth, by 
As optare, in the Spirit which itself conceals, the universo, made up of ether and 
e rest. 
1 See the couplet cited in the Veddnta-paribdshd, givon at p. 125. 
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internal organ also,* they insist, that it is something different 
ae mistake.t And here they are forced into fresh dud greater 

rdities. 
absu When the Vedántins contend, that ignorance is something 
different from mistake, though they call it the imaginer of this 
false world, how can they say, that its imagining is like that of 
mistake ? For mistake imagines by imputing existence to the non- 
existent : and hence its object is called false. The Vedantins, in 
calling the world imagined of ignorance, with a view to establish 
its falsity, ought to have taken the imagining of ignorance to be 
like that of mistake ; but this was difficult for them to admit, since 


———— 


+a facdaraaaar sped . 
qinga faa STL 1 


“Thy mind, generated by thy ignorance, imagines the entire universe.” 

This half-couplet is from the SanEshepa-sársarka. 

+It is remarkable, that S'ánkara A'chárya himself was unguarded in the 
language he employed regarding this doctrine. In the passage quoted below, he 


makes ignorance to be one with mistake * aüaddexmeqd qfozal ataa 


qrard lies Misapprehension of this description, just before laid down the learned 
hold to be nescience.” But Rámánanda, his commentator, redresses his laxity ; 


atamdan fata HAA saa: | “The import is, that they consider 


misapprehension, as being the product of nescience, to be itself nescience." See the 
Bibliotheea Indica, No. 64, p. 16. 

Here it may be observed, once for all, that, alike as to the Vedánta, and as to 
the other systems of Hindu philosophy, the higher we ascend the stream of time, 
the more frequent do we find unphilusophical inexaotness of phraseology. This 
inexactness is, of course, most frequent of all in the works of the inventors of those 
systems. Thair care, it should seem, was well-nigh exclusively bestowod upon broad 
principles; and the result was somewhat of vagueness, at least, in their modes of 
expression, Subsequent writers, as commentators and others, have, to be sure, 
amended the phraseology of their predecessors. But it has been with a view to 
remove the appearance of inconsistency in them: it has not at all been with any 
intention of introducing new doctrines. - These they have not introduced. 

Of this assertion a justification is offered in the extract, aud the annotation 
thereon, just adduced. With S'ankara, following the Upanishads, apprehension,— 
whether correct or erroneous,—will, activity, &c., are properties of the eternal ` 
Organ ; and, further, the whole universe, including the internal. organ, is false, and 
Imagined by ignorance, or nescience. How, then, in accordance with his views 
could misapprehension and nescience be identical? 

,, Lt is desirable to keep ever before the mind the fact, that an uninitiated reader 
Will come upon hundreds of terms and statements, in the expositions of S'ankara 
and other early Vedantins, which, though seeming, at first sight, contradictory of 
many things asserted in this volume, are, in fact, not so; a right understanding of 

€m requiring, that they should be understood with certain qualifications. In 
order to a full acquaintance with these qualifications, a thorough-going study of the 
hole scheme of the Vedantais indispensable. No criticism that does not rest on à 


Wide basis of Ved: i 
anta research, can be held satisfactory. 
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they had already erred in viewing ignorance as a thing different 
from mistake. And see the difficulty consequent to them. Their 
é ignorance," or illusion, like the “ nature” of the Sánkhyas, now 
begins to appear to them an incognitive substance ; and, as such 
what sort of imagining can it possess? Like that of the “ nature”? 
of the Sánkhyas, and that of the atoms of the Naiyáyikas, it is no 
longer imagining, but positively the material cause of the whole 
world. And what now? Does the world turn out to be true, and 
does non-duality disappear, and duality supersede it ? To this ong 
would be brought, reasoning from their account of ignorance, 
Yet these results they utterly repudiate. The verity of the 
world they will never grant. If they did, all their toil would 
be to no purpose. Neither could the soul be Brahma, nor could 
emancipation como from right apprehension ; as will be made clear 
in the ninth chapter. ‘The belief, that the internal organ, &c., the 
whole world, are false, is the very life of the monistic doctrine, 
However, as has been shown, such is the waywardness of the 
Ved&ntins’ intellect, that, though they consider a thing to be false, 
and call it practical and apparent, yet, as soon as they have called 
it so, it begins to look to them real. In like manner, since they call 
the world false, and give the name of ignorance to that which 
‘imagines it to be true, they ought not to regard this ignorance as 
an unintelligent substance: and yet, as they inconsistently regard 
the world to be, from one aspect, real, so they regard its cause, 
‘ignorance, or illusion, to be, like the “ nature" of the S&nkhya, an 
unintelligent substance, and the world’s material cause; and then 
it seems to them actually, after the manner of “nature,” to bring 
forth the entire universe. Nevertheless, there is no question, that, 
to prove the world to be altogether false, is the vital principle and 
main point of the doctrine of non-duality. With this main point 
we should compare other points of the doctrine ; and, if they are 
found not to harmonize, we should there leave the matter, and rest 
convinced of the weakness of the sages whose inconsistency we 
have detected. We are not to change that main point, thus taking 
away the essence of the doctrine, and foist a new theory upon the 
authors of the one in hand, in order that they may be made out to 
speculate reasonably. 

Again, it should be borne in mind, that, as I have said before, 
the Vedántins. believe the world to be falsifiable by right 
apprehension ; whence it is manifest, that they hold the world to be 
veritably false, And another of their tenets is, that ignorance also, 
the imaginer of the world, is removable by right apprehension. This 
tenet supposes a third character of ignorance, which assimilates ib 
both to mistake and to absence of apprehension. If ignorance be, 
like “nature,” the material cause of the world, how is it removable 
by right apprehension? By right apprehension of a verity, the 
error committed in mistaking a falsity for it is undoubtedly 
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removed, and the absence of apprehension of that verity is likewise 
inated. 

Jorma atover the confusion of the Vedántins on the subject of 
‘ norance, Since they make the pure Brahma himself to be the 
E. act of it, and since, in their view, that which is ignorant is 
2 I own, that, in this case, it follows, that the soul is one 
E Brahma. But now I ask, whether any one is conscious 
V such ignorance as has been described? And, if no one is, 
ro are we to find a soul that is ignorant?* If the Vedántins 
reply» that whoever regards himself as other than Brahma, and 
the world to be true, &c., is & soul, I know that they mean one 
of us ordinary mortals. But so to consider—a misapprehension, 
in Vedanta phrase,—is not ignorance, but, in their language, an 
affection of the internal organ. Where, then, are we to look for 
ignorance and the ignorant ? Nowhere, of a truth, but in the 
reveries of the Vedántins. 1 

Waiving, however, all this, and taking the words of Vedántins 
as they deliver them, I urge, that, if the soul beignorant, it cannot 
be identical with Brahma; for he, in their belief, is ever pure, 
intelligent, and free.t 


* Universal consciousness is appealed to, by the Vedántins, in testimony, that 


this ignorance exists. Thus: Bera POISE RICHIE | Vedénta-scra, p. 4.‘ From 
? hz] 


tho consciousness ‘ I am ignorant,’ &c.” 

But how can this bo? For the ignorance which is the object of the consciousness 
“Tom ignorant” is simply absence of knowledge, or, at most, misapprehensions; 
and not the extraordinary invention which the Vedántins call ignorance. 


tar erf | fam fag fen wr arog ae- 
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TR amoraa | amia aa ee erea aea 
Iq l S'dstra-dipiká MS., fol. 58, recto. ‘But what is this nescienco? Is it 


misapprehension ? Or something else, a cause of misapprehension ? If misapprehen- 
Sion, whose? Not Brahma’s; for he, as you Veddntins hold, is constitutively pure 
"elenco, In the sun there can be no place for darkness. Nor can it be souls’; for 
986, as you hold, aro not distinct from Brahma. And, since, from your premises, 
misapprehension cannot exist, no more can a second thing, a cause thereof, Besides, 
or such ag subscribe to misapprehension, or a canse of it, as an entity additional 


rahma, monism evaporates. To continue, whence sprang Brahma’s misapprehen- 
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But the Vedántins, though they are forced to locate ignorance 
in Brahma, still, in order to make him out to be essential] 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, maintain that ignorance itself ig 
false. Most wonderful is this of all their wonders. And how ig 
ignorance considered, by them, to be false? I must now address 
myself to answer this question. . : 

On hearing, that the Vedántins regard ignorance as the cause 
of the world’s appearing to be true, one would, of course, suppose, 
that this ignorance was understood, by them, to be itself true, 
For if ignorance did not actually exist, how could the world, which 
they hold to be a nonentity, have appearance ? When a man mis- 
takingly sees & snake in a rope, the snake is called false. At the 
same time, that man’s misapprehension is not said to be false, but 
true. The Vedáutins, however, maintain that ignorance is false, 
We ought, therefore, to enquire, how it is reckoned false, and what 
is gained to the Vedanta system by so reckoning it. 

To the first enquiry we get two answers from the Vedántins, 
One is given by those whose mastery of their doctrine is not perfect; 
while the other is returned by such as have penetrated their system 
to its innermost arcana. The latter answer I shall speak of in the 
next chapter. The former, that which one hears from the bulk of 
Hindus now-a-days, I shall examine briefly at once. 

This answer is, that ignorance is called false, inasmuch as itis 
eliminated by the supervening of right apprehension. But this 
is highly absurd. That is false which does not exist at all: 
but that which exists, andis destroyed at a given time, is not 
false, but uneternal and perishable.* If a Vedantin replies, 
that, in his technical language, false means uneternal, I have 
to say, that the fault of ignorance in the ignorant Brahma 
cannot be got rid of by thus denominating his ignorance; nor can 
you thus prove him to be essentially pure, intelligent, and free. 
The goodness or badness of a thing depends upon its nature, not 
upon the epithets applied to it. Suppose, that some one held in 
general esteem goes mad ; whereat his friends are in great grief. 
A man comes and assures them, that he is not mad; his madnessis 
false. And he adds, that, according to his own way of speaking, 
he only is really mad, who has been so from birth. The person 
miscalled mad was quite in his right mind for the first five and 
twenty years of his life; and, therefore, his madness is false. 


— 


sion ? For there is no other cause with you; Brahma being the sole entity. If it 
bo said, that it is natural to him, how, pray, can he whose nature is science be he 
whcso nature is nescience ?"? n 

* Just as Pártharárnthi says, in arguing against the "Vedánting, with 


reference to the universe. His words aro gigila aaam vir | 


Bastra-dipika, M.S., fol. 58,rccto. “From being originated and destroyed, it is 


simply proved to be non-eternal, not false,” 
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respected maniac ? Without doubt, the Supreme Spirit is essentially 
aver pure» intelligent, and free,—in the right sense of these terms ; 
and He is so indefeasibly. Any so-called sacred book that asserts 
the contrary confutes, by its blasphemy, its pretensions to divine 
origin ; and there can be no more certain mark of a false religion 
than such an assertion. In maintaining, that Brahma, as they 
describe him, 1s the Supreme Spirit, and in attributing to that 
Spirit unworthy and debasing attributes, the Vedantins, though 
unconsciously, do Him the foulest dishonour. 

Ordinary Vedántins whom one meets, those who know their 
doctrine but superficially, though they speak as I have stated, 
about the falsity of ignorance, entertain, in their minds, a different 
view. They do not merely believe, as they say they do; that 
ignorance is perishable, and therefore false; for Brahma, they 
cannot but feel, would not thus be freed from all defect. They 
indeed believe, like their better-informed co-religionists, that 
ignorance is absolutely nothing whatsoever : only they are at a loss 
to explain themselves. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Criticism of the Vedánta Tenet of the Falseness of Ignorance, as sel 
forth in Standard Treatises, and as held by Well-read Advocates 
of the Theory. 


Vedántins who have attained to a thorough comprehension of 
their system, maintain, that ignorance is imagined by ignorance, 
and therefore is false. You will ask, imagined by what ignorance ? 
The answer is, by itself. To this purpose the Sankshepa-sartraka 
says: “Tn the case of the ignorant one, ignorance is nob of its 
essence: since, for ignorance to be essential to it would belie its 
nature,—intelligence, unchangeable, and without a second. Assur- 
edly, ignorance is caused by ignorance exclusively. Nor may 
selt-supportedness here be charged: for, as spirit proves the 
existence of everything knowable, and of itself also, from possessing 

-the power of cognition; similarly, self-ignorance may imagine itself 
and other things. ‘Thus there is no difficulty.””* Tf, endeavouring 
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to establish such an impossibility as is here propounded, ihe 
Vedántins get confused, and plunge deeper than ever into erro, 

small is the wonder. To illustrate the notion, that ignorance 
imagines itself, the author just cited iustances the soul, which, 
through cognition, proves the existence of itself, no less than that 
of things external. But where is the parallelism ? The illustration 
adduced is of no pertinence, except to decoy a man into a maze of 
words, and then to beguile him by a semblance of reasonableness, 
The author says, that the soul, by its cognition, proves, that 
external objects exist, and itself also. But, in proving their 
existence, does it imagine them? Not at all. They were already 
actually in being; and the soul does not invent them, either in 
imagination, or veritably. Hence, “ to prove the existence of,” as 
we find the phrase used above, means only “to apprehend,” i, e, 
“to certify as existent.” A person resolved on finding the 
Vedánta rational, may here insist, that the author intends to show 
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Sarvajná&man denies, ns we have seen, that his position involves self- 
supporiedness ; but the author of the Sankhya Aphorisms, and Vijnána Bhikshu, 
are cf opinion, ihat the accusation is fairly brought home to the Vedantins. 
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Sankhyd-pravachand-bhdshyd, pp. 173, 174. “ But, let the connexion of nescience 
with spirit be alleged to have place becanse of nescience itself. Then, since it, ' 
nescience, will be untrue, no contact thereof, operative of change, will be wrought in 
spirit. With reference to this, it is declared: ‘If it, neacience, by supposition has 
place from the connexion of itself, there befalls mutual dependence.’ ‘ Mutual 
dependence,’ i. e., self-supportedness: or else, an infinite regress,—a supplemen- 
tation here demanded.” 

Tt is because the case in question is one of,“ self-supportedness,” that Vijnéna 
thus explains '* mutual dependence.” 

Aphorism 14 of Book V. is included in thejabove. 
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nothing more tha What B CH EG he gon SE GE soul, to-wit, 
tha ignorance proves its E existence 3 in other wor des a it 
already existing, ascertains that it is so. If so, I reply, ignorance 
is made out to bea verity. As our rationalizer would interpret it, 
the extract 18 quite out of place. Further, on his showing, the 
contradiction which the author deprecates remains intact. Any one 
who is thoroughly conversant with the Vedánta will acknowledge, 
shat, when its teachers discourse of ignorance after the manner of 
the verses I have cited, their purpose is, to prove, that ignorance 
is rem as nacrine ei ea therefore, that the soul 
is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

The Sankshepa-s'áriraka is an authority of the first rank; and 
it may be thought incredible, that it can be so weak as I have 
represented it to be. In anticipation of misgiving, I add, from 
the SUN of Purnehoteme Mis'ra, the Subodhint, his 
exposition of the verses in question : ! : 

e But, one may object, since ignorance, an eternal entity, is, 
like Brahma, impossible of elimination, how is emancipation, which 
consists in the elimination thereof, to be effected? Its being 
eliminable by right apprehension, on the ground of its falseness, is 
thus established : * In the case of the ignorant one,’ &c. 'l'o explain. 
Is the relation of ignorance to the ignorant one essential? Or isit 
imagined ? It is not the former : ‘ not of its essence’ Why ? ‘Since, 
for ignorance to be essential, &c. It ignorance were in spirit 
essentially, it would be a true entity : but it caunot abide as true 
in a thing which is self-luminous intelligence, as spirit i$; since 
light is repuguant to darkness. Again: if ignorance were a 
property of spirit, its being destroyed would alter the spirit, 
according to the maxim -‘ A property, acceding, or seceding, 
changes its subject. Moreover: if ignorance were a true entity, 
the result would be duality. Hence, it is meant, there would be 
contradiction to the scripture which declares, that spirit is 
intelligence, unchangeable, aud without a second. The latter is 
admitted : ‘ Assuredly, ignorance, &c. The facts standing thus, 
there is no antagonism ; even as there is none between the- midday. 


glare and the-gloom for which the owl mistakes it. Such is the 
import,’’* 


| 
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As appears clearly from the words of the commentator himself 
the author intends to establish, that ignorance is altogether 
false. That the commentator thus understands his intent is purged 
of all doubt by the illustration of the owl. The darkness which 
the bird is supposed to recognize, 1s purely fictitious. In like 
manner, ignorance, it is maintained, is nothing whatever, and yet 
imagines itself to exist. , 

I would ask, then, what resemblance there is between -igno- 
rance’s imagining itself, and the soul’s proving the existence of 
itself and of other objects? But observe, that the author’s word 
prasádhayati, ** proves as existent," is somewhat liable to mislead. 
[n its connexion, it can signify only ''certifies as existent. Tt 
looks, however, as if it bad the sense of “ makes,” or “ contrives ;" 
and the transition from this to '* invents,” or “imagines,” is not 
very violent. We now see how the author, beguiled by words, came 
to the conclusion, that the illustration produced by him was a valid 
proof that ignorance may imagine itself to exist. Deluded himself, - 

- he deludes others. 

Thus, in one respect, that illustration isinapposite. Still more 
so is itin another respect. As regards the soul, it exists, and 
therefore certifies as existent itself aud other objects. On the other 
hand, how can ignorance, if it be nothing, imagine itself, or 
anything else ? This is a sample of the gross absurdities which the 
Vedántins acquiesce in; and not only are they not abashed by 
them, but they are perfectly satisfied with them. For instance, 
Purushottama Mis'ra, near the words I have taken from him, says; 
** [n this system, which maintains that everything transcends expla- 
nation, unreasonableness is no objection."* To accept such views 
as I have been treating of, supposes abolition of all right judgment. 
As I observed once before, there are many things pertaining to 
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God, and to other SpiFitial Sisbbele Which’ Gum are incompe- 
tent to lay hold of, and which only bewilder us, the more we reflect 

n them. Still, if constraining evidence presents itself for-believing 
those things, We are bound to believe them. But, if we receive as 
trae, vhings which we cannot help perceiving to be false, what are 
we nob to receive ? Why are we not to hold, that Brahma is nothing, 


. and that the soul is nothing ? It is for the reason to decide these 


points ; and we are not to imitate the Vedántins in abnegating 
reason, 2S they do, when it suits their purpose. 

Utterances similar to that which I have extracted from the 
Sankshepa-s' áríraka, will be found in the Siddhdnéta-les'a, among 
other books. All those works lay it down, that, as the world is 
false, is imagined by ignorance, and appears only by reason of 
ignorance, so—the very pivot of the Vedánta system,—ignorance 
is imagined by ignorance, in other words, is nothing, and, from 
ignorance alone, seems to be something.* , 

‘Let us dwell upon this extraordinary and extravagant doctrine 
alittle longer. Isay to the Vedántins: If, in order to make out 
ignorance to be false, you assert, that it is imagined by ignorance, 
how does it not occur to you, that, on the supposition of its being 
nothing, it is impossible for it to imagine anything, either itself, or 
the world? And whence, if it be nothing, is the appearance, of the 
false world? Your ready answer is, that you do not pronounce 
ignorance to be altogether nothing. I ask, what sort of thing is it, 
then ? You reply, that it is an imagination of ignorance. To this 
I rejoin, that an imagination of ignorance is nothing : and, if it be 
considered to be something, your labour is all fruitless ; since, in 
that case, the soul forfeits its character of being essentially ever 
pure, intelligent, and free. To this you say, that ignorance is not 
nothing ; that its being self-imagined proves it to be unreal only 
from the standing point of true existence, and that it is not shown 
to be quite unreal. Ignorance is imagined by ignorance, and 


* This doctrine we may find in the Vedanta.sdra even, though not enunciated very 


ccnspicuously. At p. 4 of that work we read : Say aay uqnuiqaa aad- 
a A DS 
MARTIAN: | ae ufsarreen Aa | SAA Teese ' 


SIĘ | “False imputation is the imagining a false thing ina veritable thing ; as a 
bj 


snake in a rope, which, in fact is nota snake. In what is now to be treated of, the 
veritable thing is Brahma,—tbe existent, intelligence, and joy,—without a second : 
the false thing is the sum total of the inanimate, viz., ignorance and so forth. ] 
. That whereby false things are here imagined in the veritable thing, Bahmi is 
ignorance. And ignorance itself is reckoned among those false things which are 
hus imagined, Clearly, therefore, ignorance is held to be self-imagined: á 

This is plainly the view touching ignorance taken by the author of the Sánkhya 

Aphorisms, and by Vijnána Bhikshu, hisexpositor, See the note at p. 187. 
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hence.is called apparent ;* aud what is so is not entirely nothing 
but possesses apparent existence. For existence is of threo kinds. 
That which is nothing whatsoever is known as non-existent; as the 
son of a barren woman, for example :t and ignorance, only if it 
were allowed to have true existence, would prove fatal to the 
character of spirit as being, by nature, ever pure, intelligent, and 
free. s 
But see to what the Vedántius thus come. On the one hand, 
they take ignorance to be nothing at all ;—for, otherwise, Brahma 
could not be essentially ever pure, intelligent, aud free j—and, to 
prove this very point, they assert, that ignorance is selt-imagined, 
On the other hand, by giving to that ignorance the epithet of 
apparent, they at once begin to soe à little existence in it, —]ust 
enough to avail for its self-imagination. They come to such a pass, 
that the term real, since they take it to signify both false and real, 
is useless towards distinguishing the one from the other. We ask 
them, whether, in their apprehension, that which they declare to 
be apparent really exists: for, if it does not, it can do nothing, 
Yes, it really exists, they tell us, but as apparent. What can be 
done for such reasoners ? What words can we employ to cotivey 
our mtaning to them, and to discover to them what is realand 
whatis false, in other words, what is and what is not? Our only 
course, it seems to me, is, to discuss with thom the subject of their - 
three kinds of existence, the true, the practical, aud the apparent, 
and to point ont to them the error of those distinctions. 


CHAPTER 9. 


Haamination of the Tenet of the Vedántins, that there are Three 
Kinds of Existence. Ignorance cannot be False ; and, therefore, 
the Ignorant Soul cannot be one with the Supreme Spirit. 


Before I criticize the doctrine of three kinds of existence, 
I would bespeak from the Vedántin the strictest attention. With- 
out it, he will never be able to get at the truth. Let him lay 
. aside his usual habits of thought fora short hour; and, while 
listening to what I have to offer, let him take account of his 
present consciousness, 

When you, Vedántin, are assured, with respect to a given 
thing, that it indeed is, you have a conviction, that its existence is 


£ * The author would here repeat, that he hag not come aercss any passage in 
which ignorance is said to be apparent, and not practical. His authority, though 
good of its kind, is only oral, It is shown, however, at p. 188, that it matters nothing, 
in effect, in the Vedanta system, whether ignorance be of the one sort or of the other. 
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real. And did you Wve feel Chat the real. existence of one thing, 
recognized by you as existing, was different from the real 
existence of any other thing so recognized? Do not all things 
which you perceive to exist at all, approve themselves to exist in 
one and the same manner ? Again, when a thing appears to you to 
be non-existent, does if nob appear to you to be simply and 
altogether so, and nothing more or Jess? It results, that whatever 
ig is, and that whatever is not is altogether not,—with no room 
for a third condition. How, then, can you prove various sorts of 
existence ? 

But bere the Vedántin's philosophical prejudice gets the 
better of him ; aud he declares, that he hasa consciousness of sundry 
sorts of existence : for he says, that, when he mistakes a rope for 
a snake, he becomes conscious of apparent existence ;* it apper- 
taining to sucha suake. When, however, you commit such a 
mistake, does the existence of the snake seem to you different 
from that of a jar, or the like? Does not the existence neem to 
be, in both instances, equally'real? Undoubtedly, itdoes. How, 
then, is it made out, that, in mistaking a rope for a snake, you 
become conscious of a second kind of existence? You will reply, 
that, by reason of mistake, you look upon the snake’s existence to 
be like that of a jar, or similar thing ; but that they who know, that 
the object before you is a rope, call the snake, seen by you, 
apparent: and, on that account, to their apprehension, your con- 
sciousness concerns an apparent existence. Let them apprehend 
as they may, what do you apprehend? You are then conscious of 
the one sort of existence that you are habitually conscious of. As 
for the impression of the lookers-on, do they see any description 
of snake? Not at all. They are perfectly satisfied, that no snake 
is there. So, neither has a man labouring under mistake, nor one 
that does not so labour,any consciousness of apparent existence; 
nor can either of them prove such a thing to be. You will reply, 
that you are constrained to call such a thing apparent: “ for, 
otherwise, how shall we name a thing that is not, and yet 
appears; as a snake surmised in a rope?” But how idle to trouble 
yourself about naming that which never had any being! That 
Which is not, but only seems, through error, to be, is altogether 
non-existent; and why should you name it ? 

But the Vedántins says, that, when one mistakes a rope for 
‘snake, the mistake is one of perception. Perception, however, 
Cannot take place without the connexion of an object and an organ 
of sense, Hence, if, in the case instauced, you did not grant, that 


‘there was some sort of snake, there would be nothing for the eye 


i^ have connexion with, and there would be no mistake of percep- 


——— 
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tion.* My reply is, that the mistake in question is not perceptiong] 
but inferential. Our senses can take cognizance of the qualities of 
things, as their colour, taste, length, &c. &c., but of nothing beyond 
these. When, therefore, $ man mistakes a rope for a snake, he 
merely cognizes, with his eye, something long: and there is no 
mistake in this. And then he infers, that the something long is 
a snake. But the fact of being a snake is not invariabl 
concomitant} with length; for many things besides snakes are long. 
Hence, since the reason—the length—is fallacious, the inference— 
that a snake is present—is erroneous, The mistake of Supposing 
a snake to be seen being, accordinyly, not a mistake of perception, 
it is-not necessary to hold that a snake is produced. 

You, Vedáutins, give to objects of mistake the designation of 
apparent. But mistake is where tbere is no object, and yet the 
notion of it. Consider, now, what are the requisites that make 
mistake to be mistake? In the first place, there is no object: in 
mistake an objectis wanting. The notion of it is all that remains; 
and beyond this there is nothing. Whence, then, do you get an 
apparent object? Is it brought forth by a mere notion? Know, 
for a certainty, that, when a man mistakes a rope for a snake, 
there Sire only two things. One is the rope ; and the other is, the 
man’s mistake in surmising it to be asnake. There is nothing 
else; and there never was ; and there never will be. 

Hearing this, the Vedantin asks, in great astonishment, 
whether apparent things are altogether non-existent. He wishes 
to know, what difference there is left between such objects and the 

“son of a barren woman. Why do you think, I ask, that there is 
any ?§ But there is, he insists, an immense difference; for that 
apparent things are, once in a while, surmised by people, whereas 
no one ever surmises the son of a barren woman. My reply is, 
that the difference is merely one of surmise, not of object. The 
son of a barren woman is not surmised, for the obvious reason that, 
whoever knows what is meant when a barren woman is spoken of, 
is aware that she is a woman without ason. What wonder, if no 
one surmises such ason! And so, can one who knows a given 
thing to be a rope ever mistake it for a snake? He alone who does 

. not know it to be a rope, so mistakes. Similarly, one who does 
not know what is intended by a barren woman, may take her to be 
a mother. How you encumber a simple matter with difficulties! 

Let it be, the Vedántin here conceles, that a rope mistaken 

‘for a snake, and nacre mistaken for silver, and like things, have 


* See the passages from the Veddnta-paribhdsh¢, pp. 10 and 13, quoted at 
pp. 121 and 122. 
- + This phraseology is thatof the Ny& ya. 
f See the second note in p. 118. 
$ See near the end of the passage from Párathnsárathi Mis'rá, at the foot of 
pp. 119, 120. f 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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. gs of the world cannot be so For, he will sa 
thng with them f and for this reason—though, lik Wr 
things» they are imagined by ignorance and our learned men 
pelieve them to be apparent,—for the readier apprehension of the 
nninformed,- they are called practical. If they were altogether 
anroal, how could we deal with them ? In reply, IL ask, whether the 
. dealing is real, or unreal? The Vedantin answers, that it is 
| ractically real, and yet not indeed real. And does he not call it 
| ignorance imagined ? He does, he says. And what does he 
mean by that term, which he applies to practical dealing and 
-to things practical? Does he mean appearing, by reason of 
ignorance to exist? Or, derived from a substance termed 
ignorance, after the manner of a germ from a seed? To this 
interrogatory he may return one or other of the following answers. 
If he speaks from the promptings of common sense, he may say, 
that ** ignorance-imagined" means “appearing, by reason of 
= ignorance, to have existence." On the other hand, should he be 
thoroughly eusoared by the phraseology of the Vedánta, he will 
probably say, that it signifies “derived from ignorance,” or 
illusion,—an unintelligent substance, and the material cause of 
the world, like the “ nature" of the Sánkhya scheme. If such, 
I say to him, be the case, the existence of ignorance and 
of ignorance-imagined things does not differ from that of 
Brahma. And why, then, do you not call practical dealing and 
things practical indeed real ? If you reply, that things sprung from 
illusion are denominated, in your peculiar language, practical only, 
and that the distinction of true is restricted to Brahma, I have to 
say, that, by these terms, you discriminate by class, not by existence; 
and thus your divisions of existence fall to the ground. In like 
manner the Naiyáyikas style some things limited in dimension, 
X and others, unlimited ; and, again, some, terrene, and others, 
| “igneous, &c.: and is difference as to existence thereby implied 
respecting-them ? And do you mark any difference as to existence, 
by calling, technically, and so only, one object true, and another, 
practical? Both are alike real. And, since both are real what 
becomes of the dogma of monism, or non-duality ? Can monism be 
established by simply showing, that two things are different in 
kind? If so, the Naiy4yikas, no less than you, are monists; for 
tey hold, that I's’wara differs; in very many respects, from every- 
ng else, : 

Further, if ignorance does not mean mistake, how is this 
world got rid of by knowledge? For nothing except what is 
mistaken is falsified thereby. But, if the world be made out 
ot ignorance, as a jar is made out out of clay, knowledge can 
never do away with the world. When I find out, that what 


mistook for a snake inp tgp p Soppggerd eniro is dispolle 
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but what knowledge is such that it can do away with a jar 
which stands before me? Take a club and break it, and it jg 
destroyed, to be sure. Knowledge, however, cannot destroy it. And 
as the world is not falsifiable by knowledge, so your material canse 
of the world, illusion, if it be not one with mistake, is not to be got 
rid of by knowledge ; and then the soul’s connexion with the world, 
and remaining in bondage, are real ; and, therefore, the soul cannot 
be Brahma. The sense of the term ignorance being paltered with, 
everything, with you, is inverted. The authors. of your system 
must, by “ignorance,” originally have intended “ mistake,”* when 
they spoke of the world as being ignorance-imagined ; and by this 
epithet they meant to mark things as seeming, by reason of mistake, 
to have existence. Subsequently, entrapped by sophistry, they 
began to take a different view of those expressions. Had they not 
understood them in the way I have shown, the falseness of the 
world, and monism, and the removableness of ignorance by know- 
ledge, &c., would never have been suggested to them. By this time, 
indeed, it will be conceded, that the phrase “ ignorance-imagined” 
can endure no sense but that which I attach to it. Accordingly, 
since it means *' appearing, because of ignorance, to exist," how can 
a think so called exist? That which is not, but appears to be, can 
be said to seem, from ignorance, to exist. As for what is, and 
appears to be, it does not seem, from ignorance, but from knowledge, 
to have existence. How can a thing of the former description have 
existence? Does ignorance bring it forth, as a snake produces 
eggs? - As, in discussing the subject of the apparent, I remarked, 
so now I repeat, that, when one says a thing is not, but is cognized, 
one denies its existence and affirms only the cognition of it; beyond 
which there is nothing. How, then, can your practical be estab- 
lished? And, as you call practical things ignorance-imagined, so 
you call practical dealing likewise ; whence it follows, that the latter 
also is unreal. Then, in order to account for such practical dealing, 
—unreal, and seeming, because of ignorance, to exist,—what neces- 
sity is there for supposing any kind of real existence in that with 
which it is concerned ? If a man has dreamed, that he mounted a 
horse, is there any need of his attributing any kind of existence to 
such horse? In‘short, to be consistent, you ought to regard the 
things of the world as altogether non-existent, just like nacrine 
silver and the son of a barren woman. 

`- According to your notions, the difference between your three 
species of objects turns on cognition. There is invariable cognition, 
occasional cognition, and the absence of cognition. Such are the 


* Such being the only natural and intelligible conception of, ajnána" igno- 
rance,” regarded as tho imaginer of false objects. Sánkara Aüchárya, nob entirely 
disengaged from this conception, could, as we have seen, speak of “ ignorance" 4 


one with “mistake,” theggb imáhejgpKpfbieagncinehine. — - 
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things of this world ; to the second, nacrine silver and the like; 
nd, to the third, the son ofa barren woman, But do not suppose, 
that these objects therefore differ among themselves. It is true, 
that, even to objects purely imaginary we are obliged to give 
names 3 and, if the cognition of one such object differs from the 
qugnition of another, it is permissible, an account of that difference 
to attach different names to those objects. 
denominated one class of nonentities practical, and another class, 
apparent, I should not blame you. What 1 find fault with you for 
is this, that the terms practical and apparent suggest to you two 
separate kinds of real existence, 
Now I wish to explain the nature of existeuce briefly, aud to 
oint out how you err concerning it. Consider, that, when you 
affirm, as regards what you call a true, a practical, or au apparent, 
object, that it is; in so affirming, you ackuowledge, that its 
existence is, in all three cases, of the same description. What, 
then, becomes of their difference as to existence, which you affirm ? 
If you say to yourself, that those objects themselves are of 
different sorts, namely, true, practical, and apparent, and that, 
therefore, they differ with respect to existence, l assure you, that 
this is a mistake. Let it be granted, that they are different, of 
different species: this fact does not concern their existing, auy 
more than does the fact, that the Naiyáyikas divide certain things 
into limited and unlimited, establish, that those things have 


various sorts of existence. If the difference you contend for were- 


a reality, it would be based on mental premisses. ‘Thus, when we 
say, that salt water is differeut from sweet, we can both conceive 
the ground of the difference, and we can express it in words. But, 
when you say, concerning objects of three kinds, true, &c,, that 


they are, do you picture to yourself any foundation for their. 


existing diversely ? Do not say, that there are some objects which 
really differ, but yet the grounds of their differing are not to be 
known; aud that, in like manner, the ground of the difference 


between the existences belonging to true and other things is 50 ~ 


subtile as to be impossible of discovery. It is only those things 
that you are not fully acquainted with, of which you can allege, 
that you are unacquainted with the ground of their differing. OF 
Whatever things you are certain, whether from'perceptiou, from 
inference, or otherwise, that it is, you know the existence of that 


thing already. It may be, that you are ignorant of its nature; . 


still you are not ignorant of its existence. However you came by 
your information, as soon as you know, that a thing is, you are 


fully aware of its existence. Similarly, if you are sure, that what 


a Style true things, and practical, and apparent, are, you are 


ully informed of their existence; and, if they are discrepant as to 
®Xistence, you must know how they differ, If you do not know 
Ow they differ, butcib.irás sigayrárorasyi MaRy ing “is” to each 
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of them, that they all appear to exist in one and the same Way 
what reason have you for speaking of three species of existence ? : 
If you have understood me hitherto, listen a little further, 
You said, that you believe in different existences of true, practical, 
and apparent objects, because those objects themselves: differ 
mutually ; and you remember my reply, based on a concession,* 
But now I protest against your classification of objects, heretofore 
granted for argument’s sake. Unlike the Naiy&yika division of 
things into limited and unlimited, it is grounded simply on your 
supposed difference in the nature of the existence of the 
aforesaid objects; and it falls to the ground with the fall of that 
difference. 
I have now to say, that, even though you proved the world to 
be imagined by ignorance, and false, still you should not call that 
ignorance false. When, to make out ignorance to be false, you 
style it ignorance-imagined, does it not occur to you, that, if it were 
false, that isto say, no entity, it could not exercise imagination ? 
In evasion of this question, you lay down, that ignorance, though 
ignorance-imagined, and, therefore, not real from the standing 
point of true existence, is not altogether nothing ; it being apparent, 
What can be replied to such an absurdity ? Whatever is ignorance- 
imagined, aud, by consequence, not indeed real, is a sheer nonen- 
tity, and can imagine nothing. 
Sometimes, the Vedántins declare, even things that owe their 
origin entirely to mistake, and are false, are able to produce effects. ` 
For instance, what is seen in dreams fore-shows, it is said, good 
and evil.t Here, too, in my opinion, the Vedántins, from want of 
right consideration, are wide of the truth. Thiugs that we see in 
dreams do not foreshow, as they ullege they do; for such things are 
nonentities. Dreams themselves may foreshow; and these are 
entities. The object of a misconception is false ; but the conception 
itself is true. When a man mistakes a rope for a snake, and is put 
in bodily fear, we are not to understand, as the Vedantins do,{ 


* See p. 198. 
tansi amze q swpownifrerfum | 
qn fe waa aaie d 


“Nevertheless, ye dwellers in Elysium, a thing seen in a dream certainly 
becomes; indicative, that something real, belonging to the waking state, will be 
accomplished.” s 

This couplet is from the Brahma-gitd, apart of the Sáta-sanhita, No MS. of it is 
at present accessible to the writer. 
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p the snake,—tor that is nothing,—but that the man's miscon- . 
D ion which is entitative, is the cause of his fear. 
cop By all these considerations it is proved, that, if, as the 
Vedáutins maintain, the regarding the world as true, and the 
believing oneself to be a soul, are the result of ignorance, then 
that ignorance cannob be false, but must be true; and hence, we 
are indeed ignorant, and, consequently, we cannot be the Supreme 
Spirit. . : eal : ; ; - 

And just as true are our sinfulness and misery. For thereis 
„sinin one's desiring or doing anything which one counts to be 
wrong : and there are many things which, though we so count them, 
we all desire and do ; and we are, likewise, all conscious of misery. 
In treating of the Séukbya system, I have shown, that our 
consciousness of cognition, will, activity, misery, &c., cannot be an 
error. Since, then, our souls are siuful, and subject to misery, for 
this further reason, they cannot be the Supreme Spirit; which; as 
the Vedántins confess, 1s ever pure, and essentially joy. 

After adverting to a single topic more, I shall bring this 
chapter to a close. When L was discussing the Sankhya, 
L set down what would be enough to refute the Vedanta as well.. 
1 suid, that our consciousness of congnition, will, &c.,—however we 
may err as to other thiugs,—cannot be erroneous. Consequently, 
even were I to allow the correctness of the V edantins' allegation, thut 


to regard the world as true is a misconception, yet so to regard it 


canuot be false; since we are conscious, that we have a cognition 
of the world’s truth : a cognition which the Vedántins call errone- 
ous. I repeat, that, if such a misconception as that just spoken of 
actually infects us, we cannot be tne Supreme Spirit. Thus, also, 
am 1 ablo to answer the Vedántins. It was necessary, however, to 
examine and to expose, from various aspects, the arguments 
they produce to prove the falsity of ignorance; for therein, 
as | have before said, cousists the whole strength of the Vedanta 
doctrine. It was of main importance, also, to refute their errors 


qafes awa waa 
SU Fat A q AAT afer | 


- ‘The preceptor alone, albeit imaginary, because all-sapient, gives instruction 
tothe full; as itis the snake, albeit imaginary, aud not the befouled ether, that 
Operates for death.” 

‘The sense is this. Among things imagined, some may produce effects which are 
bey ond the power of other things. Thus, aman may be fatally territied by a rope 
Mistaken for a snake; whereas the foul ether, an object equally chimerical, cannot 
Work to the samo end. Just so, an instructor, no less than all other men, is 
Imaginary and false; and yet he isable to iustruct, which ovher men are not. 

In Hindu opinion, the ether is always essentially colourless and pure, and only 
‘tom error is supposed to possess hue. See the note on ukasa, ut p.157. The ignorant, 


it is said, think the blu £ ky to be the befoulment of ether. 
The couplet cived Minn RUN Does GEFA. 
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touching the subject of existence; [those errors. being most 
prejudicial to them in several ways. The labourl have expended 
ou this head should not, then, be viewed as uncalled for, 


CHAPTER 10. 


Heamination of the Veddntin’s Emancipation; Proof, that the: 
Vedánta doesnot deserve to be called Theistic; and a few Words 
_on the Faculty of Judgment, its Power, and its Use. 


When the notion is refuted, that the soul is identical with 
Brahma, the refutation follows, by implication, of the notion, that 
when the soul attains to right apprehension, viz., the regarding 
itself as one with Brahma, it becomes liberated from all error, and, 
being Brahma realized,* is emancipated. For, since the soul is 
not at all Brahma, its thinking itself to beso is not right apprehen- 
sion, but the extreme of misapprehension ; and, for thus thinking, 
instead of deserving to be emancipated, it deserves severe punish- 
ment. 

Again, the: emancipation of the Vedántins is punctually like, 
that of the Nyaya and others among the Systems. In these, as I 
have said before, emancipation is, to be delivered from all pain, 
and to remain like a stone, utterly void of intelligence. And in 
this there isno experience of happiness. Precisely such is the 
condition of emancipation according to the Vedántins; however it 
may seem, from their language, that it is attended by happiness: 
for they describe Brahma as being intelligence and bliss. To be 
emancipated is, with them, realization of Brahmahood ; and from 
this it should seem, that the emancipated must be happy. I have 
shown, however, that their Brahma is only nominally intelligence 
and bliss. He is intelligence that coguizes nothing, and bliss 
without fruition of happiness. What hope is there, that the soul. 
would be happy, if it came to such a state as this ? 

We know, that all their doctrines concerning Brahma and the 
soul are most absurd ; but, accepting them as set forth, we can even 


* This word is a makeshift ; and so is ‘‘ reflexion,” nsed at p, 178, and elte- 
where. 1t is impossible to express in rational language what becomes of the soul, 
when Vedantically emancipated. From all eternity it has beon Brahma, and there- 
fore hasnot to become Brahma, or again, tobe restored to Brahmahood. Nor 
does it realize Brahmahood; inasmuch as, in the state of emancipation, it is void 


of all consciousness, A Vedéntin does not hesitate to say - waa a aga afa 


ha A Sy, gs 
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that the soul is false. Ifso, itcan never actually tbe restored to 
Brabmahood. _ For a false thing cannot become true. So long as 
„misapprehension endures, such a thing exists as a semblance; and, 
when right apprehension accedes, it vanishes away. To disappear 
into nothingness 1s, then, all that the hapless soul could. attain to 
by acquiring right apprehension. 
Hitherto I have been taken up with the leading doctrines of the 
Vedanta; and I have passed by nothing of main import. And 
now I venture to ask any thoughtful man, whether this -scheme 
deserves to be called theistic. Viewed superficially, it has, I 
allow, a guise of theism ; and yet, when investigated critically, I 
cannot see, that it is anything but a sort of atheism. : 
The distinctive article of theism is, the belief in a God: but 
God is eliminated from the ;Vedánta. Its Brahma is neither 
creator of the world, nor its preserver, nor its lord: in short, the 
world is out of relation to him. . Let the Vedántins give-to such 
„an object the title of Brahma, or that of Supreme Spirit; still their 
doing so does not make them theists. Greatness does not consist 
in bearing a great name; but he that does mighty deeds, and is 
endowed with extraordinary excellencies, is great, and he alone. 
Why is God spoken of as supremely great? Because He created all, 
and regulates and governs all, and because He is omnipotent and 
omniscient, and endowed with divine attributes. Again, why is it 
proper for us, and incumbent on us, to honour and to love Him ? 
Because He made us, and because we are: His, and because He is 
our benefactor, and because, by reason of His adorable perfections, 
He claims the homage of our hearts. - The religion which does not 
recognize in the Supreme the characteristics thus enunierated, does 
not really recognize God; and the worship which it teaches is not 
the worship of God. To devise a strange imagination; and to 
denominate it Brahma and Supreme Spirit, willin nowise benefit 
the Vedántins. ; zm 
Moreover, as, to a theistic religion, God. and the adoration of 
Him are essential,so likewise is discrimination between sin and 
virtue: and this discrimination is ignored by the Vedanta. Sin 
and virtue are acknowledged, indeed, from the standing point of 


‘practical existence ; but, nevertheless, they come to be, in truth. 


nothing. The ignorant man, consistently with these views, may 


;dread sin, and follow after virtue: but the rightly apprehending 


man should spurn at both.* He has no reason to fear the one, nor 


tqa aesa WT after a feud od 
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any motive for nursning the other. Wherein, on this score, dogs 
the Vedanta differ from atheism? And can any one hope to be 
advantaged by such a belief ? 

The Vedántin would fain make out, by his sophistical argu- - 
ments, that I's'wara, the world, and so forth are what ‘he cally 
false. Bntfor all that, he is unable to rid himself entirely of the 
conviction of their self-evident and undeniable realness. Hence, 
as I have said, they present themselves to him as verities. To do 
awav with the incongruity involved herein, the Vedántins have set 
up their theorv of various sorts'of existence. The objects above 
mentioned, T's'wara, &c., which show themselves as real, they 
allege to belong to the practical, not to the true ; and so, by falla- 
cies, they solace their mental disquietude. 

My view, that the Vedanta does not merit a place among 
theistic religions, is based on a sifting of its leading and fundamen- 
tal tenets, Its advocates, of course, here take issue with me. 
According to them, their system countenances the worship of God, 
and distinguishes between sin and virtue, &c., &c.; and such is 
their inconsistency, that they teach conformably. The harm they 
do is, therefore, less than would be done by inculeating overt 


-atheiam. Still, any scheme must be most pernicious which is, 


in truth, ranngnant to theism, even though its maintainers 
Those Vedántins, 


do not clearly perceive such repugnance. 
T have observed, who are naturally least inclined to evil, are 
least injured by their system. But its effect on those persons 
who have a strong bias to vice, is, I have likewise observed, 
anch, that no excess of wickedness seems to them wrong. 
As for the former class, it is, I think, owing to their addiction to 
han to matters of doctrine, that they 


devotional exercises, rather t 
are not equally denraved. But let a man give himself up to the 


Vedánta, and dwell constantly on such thoughts as that he is 
Brahma, and pure, and that sin and virtue are falsities ; be his 
natnral disposition however favonrable, his reverence for God must 
become less, and his desire to discriminate good and evil must 
grow cold and laneuid. And the detection of his sins, and 
hnmility and grief becanse of them, how can these and such like, 
which ara most necessary and beneficial to man, be possible to 
him? Indeed. itis unavoidable but that the Vedanta should 
work only prejndice. to all whom it influences; in a lesser degree, 
certainly, to some than to others: but it cannot improve the fallen 
nature of any single mortal. : 
Reason admonishes us, that the true religion is that which 
meliorates our natural condition ; which, surely, with every one © 


—— 


ved hy works, thongh he were to slay all these denizens of earth, would not, in fact, 


slay, or be compromise." 


3 
So runs the Rhdadvađqitá, XVTII., 17. n 
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; stands in great heec of ‘amen ment: ANE best of men must be, 
in the eyes of God, grievously imperfect and sinful. Even they 
require the remedy of the true Faith. Moreover, no man can love 
God as he ought. One proof of due love to God is, the avoidance 
of all sin of whatever description : for sin is that which is opposed 
to the divine commands, and abhorrent to God. Yet there is no 
one who has not committed sins innumerable ; and the natural man 
hes turned from God, and is on the way to perdition. He wants, 
then, a religion to instruct him in the knowledge of God, and to 
lead him to worship and honour Him; and to show the exceeding 
heinousness of sin, and its terrible consequences, and how, by 
repentance and prayer, to free himself from its fetters. That 
religion from which we learn these things must be, we feel, from 
God. And, for philosophers—themselves corrupt, as being 
human,—to exhort their fellow-men, in contrariety to the teachings 
of that religion, to regard God as false, to think themselves one 
with Brahma, and to count sin, and virtue, and their fruits, 
nonentities, is to administer toa sick man poison, not medicine. 
Cease, I entreat you, my beloved countrymen, to consider as true 
a religion which contains such things as these. 
T shall conclude with a few words on the faculty of judgment. 
God has given this to mankind in general; and, by reason of it, 
men believe, that there is a God, maker of the world; and they 
know, that it is good to practise virtue, and wrong to do evil, and 
what is the fruit of each ; and that they should worship God, and 
secure His favour; and that from His favour springs true 
happiness. In most cases, such is its force, that, when a man sins, 
he at once condemns himself for his sin. But, now that man has 
lapsed from his original condition, his judgment is not so perfect, 
or so sure, as it was at the beginning of the world. As concerns 
things of a primary character, it speaks the same language to 
almost all ; but, immediately on arriving at particulars, we mark a 
great discrepancy. Hence the origin of so many religions and 
sects, And the judgment of aman who accepts a false religion 
becomes more depraved than it would be otherwise. Nevertheless, 
let a man’s religion be ever so far from the truth, and let his reason 
be ever so perverted by the lessons he has heard from his youth 
up, there are certain things in respect of which that man’s 
better judgment will belie his doctrines. Thus is it with 
the Vedantins. There is no doubt, that the fundamental 
dogmas of the Vedánta are opposed to all godliness, and are 
Subversive of the principles of morality. It is perfectly certain, - 
that, according to them, one is not called upon to fear and to 
adore God, to detest sin, and to love virtue. Inconsistently 
enough, however, there are Vedántins who are earnestly devoted . 
to the worship of what they take to be God. This comes from their 
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rather than their own chief tenets. For the same reason it is, that 

in the opinion of the Ved4ntins, even he who has acquired what 
they call right apprehension is not to doas he lists, but must eschew 
vice. In several other particulars, too, the Vedántins are seen to 
follow common sense, in contravention of their system. For 
instance: since they profess to regard the soul and the Supreme 
Spirit as one, why should they hesitate to allow, that the latter is 
changeable and impure ? But not only do they hesitate here, but 
they refuse to admit, that the Supreme Spirit is other than ever 
pure, intelligent, and free. To seem to reconcile this position 
with the rest of their scheme, costs thein great labour. Powerful 
indeed must be the natural instinct of truth, if, in spite of the 
causes tending to debilitate it, which I have lately spoken of, 
it still asserts its prerogative, with some effect, among very 
misbelievers. Even through their mouths it bears witness against 
false doctrine, and in behalf of God and the truth. 

God be praised, that He has suffered us to retain thus much 
of this illumination; it being this-alone that serves as a safeguard 
and moral guide to such men as are ignorant of the trne religion, 
Except for it, no one can tell to what depth the human race would 
not have become degraded; so surcharged are false religions with 
error, so far do they militate against the majesty and purity of 
God, and so confused an imperfect are their principles of right 
and wrong. The reason, as we now find it, is, however, inadequate 
to lead us to the way of salvation, or to purify our corrupt nature. 
For these ends we must have recourse to the Word of God. And, 
as regards this Word, when presented, the reason, once more, is of 
great use, in enabling us to trst it, and to recognize it for what it 
professes to be. Moreover, such is the efficacy of the Word of 
God, that, as an enquirer goes on studying it, provided he brings 
to that study due perseverance, impartiality, humbleness, and 
abnegation of self, his judgment daily becomes more and more 
defecated ; and it enables him to distinguish clearly between what 
is true and what is false in matters of religions belief. But the 
result will not be thus, unless he applies himself to the search of 
Holy Writ in the way I have specified. For there are many truths 
_- which, though at the first blush they revolt the mind, are seen, 
after patient investigation, to be quite in accord with all that is 
reasonable and right. 

The true religion is now accessible to the people of India. May 
God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my dear countrymen, that you 
quench not the divine light which He has lighted in your breasts; 
that, on the contrary, you may follow its leading ; that you meekly 
and patiently try, by it, the Christian Scriptures; that you take 
` hold on their priceless promises; and that, in the end, you may 
inherit, as your everlasting portion, the joy of the Heavenly 


Kingdom. 
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Nyága-sfra-vrilti, by Vis'wanátha Bhattáchárya. Calcutta odition 


828. i iym 

Bháshá-parichchhela, by Vis'wanatha Panchánana Tarkálankára 
Bhabtáchráya. Edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Sidlhánta-muktácali, by the same; a commentary on the Bhá- 
shd-parichchheda, and printed with it. 

Tarkámrila, by Jagadis'a'l'arkálankára Bhattacharya. MS. 

Tarka-sangraka, by Annam Bhatta. MS. 

Yarka-dipikd, by the same; a commentary on the Tarka-san- 
gruha, MS. 

Vais'eshika-sátropaskára, by S'ankara Miéra, MS. 

Dinakari, by Balakrishna and his son Mahadeva Bhatta Dina- 
kara. MS. ; iyi 

Vattwa-kawmudt,—containing the Sánkhya-káriká, by Vachaspati 
Migra. Calcutta edition of Samvat 1905. 

Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhashya, by Vijnána Bhikshu. The Trans- 
lator's edition, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Sdnkhya-séra, by Vijuána Bhikshu. MS. 

Pétanjala-bhdshya-varttika, or Yoga-bhdshya-varttika, by Vijnána 
Bhikshu. MS. 

Slistra-dipikd, by Párthasárathi Misra. MS, 

Pirva-mimdnsdrtha-sangraha, by Laugákshi Bháskara. MS. 

Bhdtta-dipikd, by Khanda Deva. MS. 

S'ankara Achárya's commentaries on the leading Upanishads, with 
A'nandajnana's—or A’nanda Giri’s—annotations thereon. Edition in the 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

Brahma-sttra-bhdshya, or Sdrtraka-sttra-bhdshya, and the com- 
mentary on it; by Sankara A'chárya and Rámánanda Saraswati respec- 
tively. Unfinished edition in the Bibliotheca Indica, and MS. 

Bhagavad.gítá, or I's'wara-gitéd, with S'ridhara Swámin's com- 
mentary, the Subodint, Bombay lithographed edition, 

Ashtávakra-gítá, attributed to Ashtávakra the Muni, MS. 

Brahma-giid, a section of the Siita-sanhitd, _ 

S'iva-gitd, an episode in the Padma-purand. MS. : 

Yoga-vásishtha, attributed to Valmiki, Calcutta edition of 1851, 

p. 177, 

Sankshepa-s'driraka, by Sarvajnátma Muni. MS. 3 

Subodhint, by Purushottama Mis'ra; a commentary on the San- 
kshepa-s'driraka , MS, 

Veddnta-paribhdshd, by Dharmarája Díkshita. Calcutta edition of 
S'aka 1769. 

, Vedénta-s'ikhémant, a commentary on the Velánta-paribháshá, by 
Ramakrishna Dikshita. MS. = 
Vedéntasséra, by Sadánanda Yogindra. Calcutta edition of 1829. 
Viveka-chüdámani, attributed to S'ankarg A'chárya. MS. 
..A'bna-bodha, attributed to S'ankara A'chárya. The Translator's 
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l'attwa-bodha, anonymous ; printed at the end of the A'tma-lodha 

Hastémalaka, imputed to S'ankara A’chirya. It is printed at the 
end of the Vedánta-sára, &c., Calcutta edition of S'aka 1771. 

Jivan-multi-vivela, by Madhava A’chirya. See p. 29. 

Jiddhánta-ratnamálá. See p. 35. 

Krishnálankára, by Achyutakrishna A'nanda Tírtha. See p. 160. 

Bhdgavata-purdna. Bombay lithograplied edition. . 

Vidwan-moda-tarangint, by Civirhanja Bhattacharya. 

Most of the MSS. used for this volume belong to the Translator. 
Accounts of almost all the works referred to are given in A contri- 
bution towards an Index tothe Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems. Calcutta: 1859. 
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ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS FOR INDIAN READERS. - 


SOCIAL REFORM, 


Ox Decision OF Character ann Morau Courage. 8vo. 56 pp. 13 As. 
Post-free, 2 As. 
A reprint of Foster's Celebrated Essay, with some remarks on its application to 
India. : 
SaAwrrARY REFORM in Inpia. 55 pp.2 As. Post-free, 23 As, 
How lakhs of Lives may be saved every year, and crores of cases of Sickness pre- 
vented; Procuutions against Fever, Cholera, Diubetes, &c. 
lg Inpa Becoming Poorer or Ricar? Waira EEMEDIES FOR THE 
Existing Poverty. Svo. 82 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 
The prevailing idea with regard to the increasing poverty of India shown to be 
incorrect, and the true means of promoting its wealth explained. 
Dest AND THE Rieur Use or Money. 8vo. 82 pp. 1 Anna. 
Prevalence of Debt in India ; its Causes; Evils ; how to get out of it; with Frank: 


lin's Way to Wealth, &c. 


Poriry REFORM. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 
The great need of this reform shown, and the means for its promotion. ` 


TexPERANCE Rurorm in Innia, 8vo. 40 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 
Intoxicating liquors in Ancient India; Intemperance in England ; Temperance 
teform in the West; spread of Intemperance in India; Temperance Reform in India; . 
how to promote Temperance Reform; with Portraits of Livesey, Father Mathew, 

Sir Wilfred Lawson, Dean Farrar, Messrs. Samuel Smith and Caine. 
Caste. S8vo. 66 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 
Supposed and real origin of Caste; Laws of Caste according to Manu ; its Effects ; 
Duty with regard to it, : 
Tae Women or InpiA AND Waar can BE Done rog Tuem: Svo. . 
158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 54 As. 3 
Women in Hindu literature ; Female Education; Marriage Customs; Widow 
Marriage ; means to be adopted to raise the position of Women. 

Tak ABOVE COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 1 Rupee Net. Postage, 24 As. 
Prize Essay ox tan Promorion or Inpian Domestic Rerorm. 8vo. 
144 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. $ 

The prize was gained by Ganpat Lakshman, of Bombay, in 1841. His Essay was 


Published with a Prefatory Note by the Rev. Dr. John Wilson, in which ii is highly 
“ommended as giving w graphic and correct picture of Hindu family life. 
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RELIGIOUS REFORM. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST DESCRIBED 
AND EXAMINED. : 


Attention:is invited to the following volumes of the Series, 


now available : 
AN Account OF THE Vepas wita ILLUSTRATIVE EixTRACTS. Svo. 


166 „p. 44 As. Post-free, 6 As. EF 
The principal divisions of the Vedas are described ; with life in Vedic times, the 
gods of the Vedas, the offerings and sacrifices. Through the kind permission of 
Mr. R. T. B. Griffith, translations of some of the most important hymns in the Rig 
Veda are quoted in full. 
Tse Bragmanas or THE Vepas. 8vo. 232 pp. By tHE Rev, 
K. S. Macponatp, M. A., D.D., Author of The Vedic Religion. 


8. As. Post-free, 10 As. Half cloth, 12 As. 

Accounts are given of the Brahmanas of the Rig Veda, Sama Veda, Black and 
White Yajur Vedas, and the Atbarva Veda, showing the development of Hinduism. 
The state of Society, the Human, Horse, and other Sacrifices, the Gods and Religion 
of the Brahmanas are described, with many interesting details, à 
SELECTIONS FROM THE UPanisHaps. Svo. 120 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 


5 As. 

The Katha, Isa, and Svetásvatara, us translated into English by Dr. Roer, are 
quoted in full, with the notes of Sankara Achárya and others ; and there are copious 
extracts from the Brihad Aranya and Chhándogya Upanishads; with an examination 
of their teaching. s È 
Tur Baacavan Gira. 8vo. 108 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

An English Translation carefully revised ; numerous Explanatory N otes, and an 
Examination of its Doctrines. 

Tue VisHNU PuRANA. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

An abridgment is given, verbatim, from the English translation of H., H. Wilson, 
Professor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford ; with an examination of the book in the 
light of the present day. 

Toe Ramayana. 8vo. 180 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 8} As. Half 


cloth, 11 As. 

A full abridgment of this celebrated poem is given in English, with explanatory 
notes, whera necessary. An Introduction treats of the author and age ôf the poem, 
with explanations of its aims by eminent Oriental scholars ; itis compared with the 
Mahabharata and the Greek epic poems. The review describes the state of 
society during the time of the author; the claims of the poem to be a sacred book 
ns examined ; and, in conclusion, an account is given of the Nishkalank or Spotless 

vatar. : : 
Yooa Sastra. Svo. 78 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali examined, and the supposed Yoga powers shown to be 
a delusion. The true YogaSastra is explained; with a notice of Swami Vivekananau/'s 
Yoga Philosophy. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Koran.  B8vo. 232 pp. 8 As.  Post-freo, 
10 As. Half cloth, 12 As. 


Upwards of five hundred of the most important passages are given, with headings, 
explanatory Notes whero necessary, and a classified Index, An Introduction treats 
. of the Koran, its Divisions, Sources,&c.; the Creed, Duties, Sects aud Feasts of Islam. 
The Review shows the Testimony of the Koran to the Christian Scriptures ; its claim 
to Inspiration is examined; with an address to enlightoned Muslims, ' Throughout, 
extracts are given from standard works on the subject. 
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